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University of California, Los Angeles 


is generally ‘recognized that the or- ‘States, , the Townsend has. 

ganized arms of value- oriented Re but vanished. To understand this ‘seeming 
movements 1 ma remain intact long” paradox it is necessary to examine ‘the 
after: the 1 movements themselves have lost Townsend mission. This has been, and con- 


structures “will to "their te the aged, but pensions for 
sb changed circumstances, little attention has as aged as a mechanism for alleviating or a 
yet been given” to either the process or venting economic dislocation. The mission 


product of this adaptation. This paper re- _ isa blending « of issues born of the 1930s, and 
_ ports a study of certain organizational conse- the continued identification of Tow nsendites 
quences of the decline of the he Townsend with it aids i in understanding the movement's 


Movement. decline and the nature of its remaining 


THE TOW NSEND MISSION AND THE ‘END | 


oF zation of the Townsend mission, as well as” 


acess the continued d identification of the Organiza- 


tion with it. 


A» 


‘seems ‘gaining impetus in ‘the United First, the Townsend Plan, 
- 7 ised version of paper read at the annual _ maintained features directly linking pen- 
‘meeting of ‘American Sociological “Society, ‘deme It 
September, 1954. Acknowledgement is gratefully provi- 
made to the Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni-— requiring that the pension be 
versity of California, Berkeley, for within thirty: days is intended 


sistance in carrying out the research during the jobs by keeping money in circulation. Its’ 

early months of 1953; to Mr. P. Leonard Jacobs 

and Mr. ‘Leonard Symes, for suggestions 
the ordering z and interpretation of the data; and 2 That version which niet the widest pub- ‘ 
to Mr. John C. Cuneo, California State Organizer, _licity may be found in the pamphlet Old Age 
Townsend Plan, Inc., for the Revolving Pensions, A National Plan... Proposed 
he and his staff extended to the writer. by Dr. F. E. Townsend, Long Beach, California: ou 


|. 1“Value-oriented social movements” is a phras- Old Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd., 1934. For a 


mg ‘suggested to the writer by Ralph H. Turner. _ “More recent version see Townsend National Weekly, — 
refers to social movements fundamentally August 1, 1953. (These and other pamphlets, letters, 
“oriented toward _ rendering some _ change” in the - and newspapers cited here may be found in the 

social structure and of sufficient force to “develop Townsend Archives, of Cali- 


organization. fornia, Los Angeles.) 
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work to become eligible is designed to ‘hee: meant a depletion of the 
combat “technological unemployment.” zation’s ranks” (see Table 1).° In this 
‘These’ are e the key to ‘Townsend claims that tion, other ‘ ‘single-minded” age groups, 
theirs is not “just another pension plan » working to to modify existing state aid legis- | 
_ Further, leaders justify changes in ‘other lation, have developed to absorb the mem- 
“features of the Plan as occasioned b by the bership which might earlier | have gone to 


aim of economic reconstruction. For ex- , the Townsendites. It is in this context that 


ample, the famous “ 200 dollars a month,” 
from the first a legislative impediment, was ‘Tanz 1 1. NATIONAL AND CALIFORNIA TOWNSEND _ 
= discarded ment forms in 1943. In- 1936-1951 


“essential 
Per Per 
Cent California Cent. 
is requisite to” the economy Membership Drop Membership Drop 
ing. ” Other changeable features, justified in 
all their forms as necessary to economic re- 1936 2,250,000 000 
4 construction, include the means of financing 56,656 97.5 839 97 
- and designation ion of those tor receive the + * Sources: National and California membership 
pension. figures for 1936 from U. S. House of Representa-_ 
Second, the Organization from the tives, Select Committee Investigating Old Age Pen- 


has continued to. link the Organizations pursuant to H. Res. 443, Hear- 
ings, 74th Cong., 2nd Sess., Washington, D ee. 
1936 (hereafter: Hearings: H. Res. 443), pp. 41-42, 
— 208. National membership for 1951 from Holtzman, 

tion, ‘the Racor ser changed its name from loc. cit. California membership figure for 1951_ 


“Old Revolving Pensions, Ltd.” of to compiled from records in the Townsend ‘Archives. 


“Townsend National Recovery Plan, Inc. +e ila 
the 


emphasizing that its mission far from e Townsend has been trans- 


complete. Not until 1948 did the less formed. 


anachronous “Townsend Plan, Inc.” become 

the organizational style. T he Townsend 


Since the f th te 
ince the age-sex composition of t 1e 
Weekly, official | newspaper of the membership is not available, it is not possible to 


+ 
"Organization, has become since (1941 guage with any accuracy the loss of membership 
__-veritable compendium of Ms signs” pointing — due to death and that due to dropping out. How- 
to‘ “impending” economic disaster. Through- ever, the large yearly membership declines follow- 


“a World W ar Tl and the po: post- -war boom, _ ing 1939 (when yearly figures first became avail- a 
4 able) indicate that major losses came from drop- 


Townsendites continued to ‘circulate tracts outs. “Gee Abraham Holtzman, “The Townsend 


stressing th that their Organization aimed Movement: A Study in Old Age Pressure Politics, 


“a program to bring about full industrial _ unpublished doctoral dissertation, | 
production for the [and] versity, Cambridge, Mass, 1952, p. 267, 
jobs | for the jobless.” yearly Townsend ‘membership ‘figures 1939- 1951. 
While h a rea — long-run. "personnel problem is, of course, 
ile suc a IS y again gain cu _ effective recruitment. The considered opinion o + 
rency, it suggested under = Townsend leaders and members is that remaining 
changed “conditions following end 


-Townsendites are all “old-timers.” In personal 
the depression the ‘Townsend n mission was” tacts with over one hundred California Town-— 
de rived of relevance. Continued identifica-_ - sendites, the writer found no variation in this con- - 
P  jecture and met only one person who had joined 
‘tion with this mission has constituted — 2 the Organization since 1948. The growth of ah 
serious block ‘to Townsend membership structures as George McLain’s California Institute 
maintenance and to the recruitment. of new Social Welfare, since 1941 the major old age 


pressure-group on the California "scene, is an 
Combined with the short dditional indication of what has happened 


Townsend recruitment. Of McLain’ s 60-70, 000 fornia 
8 8 See, eg, Do You Really Know the Townsend members in 1953, less than one per cent had ao oes 
Plan? , n.d.: Townsend Press., a pamphlet belonged | to the Townsend Organization. 
gublished during World War II and still circulated. ing to a questionnaire administered by the Institute dollar: 
4Why I Am For the Townsend Plan, Cleveland Relations, University of California, 


Ohio: : Townsend Press, md 
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“ORGANIZATIONAL TRANSFORMATION national Townsend Plan. Thus, 
Ten eft ection. Townsend geared ‘to ‘existing state aid legislation (60 
dollars was asked), both the “compulsory 


leaders have attempted to cope with the 

challenge to their social base. In the process, ~_ spending” and “cease work” | features of the 

- national Plan were intact. Further, indigence 


_ they have been constrained to direct action 
in ways deflecting the Organization from 


central mission. tively the end of a state “aid” program and 
_ The first indication of this tendency came the institution of ‘ ensions” if the measure 
in early 1940 when California Townsendites — 
were urged to aid in qualifying an initiative 


readjusting state aid legislation. While the before the voters in November 1944. It 


campaign was brief and the initiative de 

efeated by over illi ad 


- 


_ The initiative was qualified and pla 


a since before this” time national leaders had _ By 1947 membership at iss low, 
recruitment at a dead halt, , and George 0 
actively ‘campaigned against any proposal 
McLain’ old age pressure-group successfully a 


at the state level. 7 Further, they had al- the alle f the Cali 
“ways carefully disassociated themselves from the 


state” “aid” ” proposals. The ‘ “pension,” ona 
national level not involving indigence 


national headquarters by saying: 
requirements, h 
q was t e proper Townsend goal. 


Leadership p purposes in supporting» this. [Even] Dr. Townsend [who is generally 
proposal are not far to seek. Urging his “opposed to local efforts] has 
lieutenants to support the measure, the Cali- said that “we must put ¢ on ballets in 
fornia lea said: “Even if w we should ‘fail ‘California . . . even if we know will fail 
before we start... .” [This] for the reason 


enough publicity, and good will: to. justify” GM [George McLain} has 


that he, too, is going to sponsor a | constitu- 


the: effort. We think we can enlist many 
tional amendment proposing practically the 


join c our ranks as a result of this campaign.” 
In 1943, California Townsendites entered local] it is only that 
| = a full- blown campaign for state old age pen- - a large number of our own members will be 
_ sions. ® The nature of this | measure e permitted iS inclined to support him in his efforts... . 
| ‘it to be presented by both national 1° 10 and ‘3 Many people have lost hope and interest in y - 
state leaders as a “first step” toward the national “program: becoming a in 


The te text of the proposal is given in full in 

Townsend National Weekly, California Edition, _ By no stretch at 


April 13, 1940. Its major aim was to block state the: : " d b state le ders 


a "general nema the Organization see Holtzman, a ou In George McLain’s ‘opinion it also meant the 
542 grants- in-aid under Federal Social Security 
a Holtzman, op. cit. psn 8 Legislation, as he took pains to point out in his 
7 ba * Letter from John C. Cuneo, National Repre- “Argument Against Initiative Proposition No. 11,” 
sentative [for California], Townsend National. Proposed Amendments: 1944, 12. He added: 
Recovery Plan, Inc. (hereafter: TNRP, ‘Inc.), “The proposed law would pension rich and poor 
Members of the [California] State Advisory Board, am alike, thereby lessening the value of the dollar in — 
Modesto, California: n.d. (mim.). the _hands of the needy—an unjust and vicious 
proposal may be found in State of Cali- proposal.” Compare this’ later Townsendite 
fornia, Secretary of State, Proposed Amendment handling of McLain issues, below. 


“as to Constitution, General Election, 1944 (hereafter 12 State of California, Secretary of State, State-— 
: 1944), Sacremento, Cali- ment of Vote, General Election, 1944, Sacremento, _ 
fornia: State Printing Office, 1944, p. 11. California State Printing Office, 1944, p.29, 

10Holtzman (0p. cit., p. 516) reports that 18Letter from John C. Cuneo, California 

national headquarters contributed over 69,000 State Organizer, T NRP, Inc . to Robert _C. 

_ dollars to the California campaign. Further, speakers Townsend (son of Dr. E. Townsend and de 
wane provided and the Townsend National W ’eekly facto head of the Treasurer, TNRP, 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 
be identified as a “little Townsend Plan.” remained as silent as in the a 
_ First, unlike the 1943-1944 proposal, it was — posal with ‘ ‘practically the same ob- 
specifically drawn within the framework of and tried to refocus membership 
existing State legislation for old age as- attention on national issues.2°° 
sistance and indigence requirements were ‘The passage of ~McLain’s constitutional 
present.!® Second, , both the all-important amendment at the polls was quickly fol- 
% ‘compulsory spending” and “cease work” lowed by a move for ‘repeal. W hen the repeal J 
provisions of the Plan were absent. Townsend initiative qualified, California ‘Townsend 
could longer that leaders faced a ‘serious dilemma. They 
cant could not support repeal, for the advantages Z 
oe brought to the aged by McLain’s a amend- 
National leaders at first making ment were ‘patent—e.g., a raise in monthly 
new localized proposal « on the grounds that “grant, the end of relative’s responsibility.” 
Ss defeat would do the Movement’s — Nor could they fight repeal, lest an issue 
position no good.!* In August ‘1947, now entirely identified with McLain absorb 
ceding to California’s pressures, they their -membership’ s attention and funds. 
caine thet: campaign funds should be To meet the situation, California leaders 
raised outside the Organization.’* As late tried straddle the fence by proposing 
as October 1947, in the midst of efforts to measures to the legislature to pels Mc-— 
raise money in California for the promotion — _ Lain’s. “! National leadership, on the other — 
of the initiative, ‘national leaders carried hand, insisted that the Townsend Organiza- a. 
‘out two mass meetings in the state to collect tion stay clear of the battle, on the belated — 
Rar national headquarters over the _ grounds that it was for national, not state, 


of the California In July 1949, with a repeal meas- 4 


ure on the ballot, the California leader wrote 


d- 
Ve [California leaders] thought that [some 
4s ‘The initiative, which may te found in i - financially and attending his meetings, to do 
git Archives, proposed raising state aid to what they can to hold the gains they have 
15 dollars per month, reduction of recipients -. ayspe ... [Now, in view of your position] © 


to 60 years, and institution eM oe — . it seems all we can do is drift; let McLain 
“gross income tax” to finance the measure. == . get the money and our members and let things: 
It is clear from the Minutes of [the Townsend 
California] State Council Meeting at Los Angeles, 
California, July 26 to 27, 1947, p. 2, that California 
- strategists felt a lesson of the 1943-1944 campaign  7°Of particular interest in this connection is the 
to have been that the closer to existing legislation, California Club Bulletin, Modesto, California: 
the more chance of success. = June 10, 1948, immediately following notification 
16 About this time, Townsend state of the failure of the initiative to qualify for the ‘| 
began to talk about instituting the “fundamental _ ballot. State leaders also indirectly recommended — 
- principles” of the Plan. This euphemism has since a “no” vote on the McLain initiative through an 
_ spread to the national © level. In the 1947-1948 5 issue-endorsing group of which they were members. 
- campaign the “gross income tax” was offered as See News Letter of the California Legislative Con- 
“the fundamental principle” = |} ference, Francisco, California: n.d. Probably 4 “Ine. 
Letter from Robert Townsend, Treasurer, October 1948. = = Modest 
TNRP, Inc. to John Cuneo, California State 21 At least this was their declared intent; it is 
a Organizer, TNRP, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio: July 17, ‘not clear whether action was taken. The California — Organiz 


leader was driven to state his intentions by “the -Treasut 
18 Letter from Robert C. Townsend, Puen, celine statements by Geo. H. McLain . . 

_ TNRP, ‘Inc. to John C. Cuneo, California State inferring that Townsend Plan leaders and I in 
Organizer, -TNRP, Inc., » Cleveland, Ohio: August particular, are uniting with reactionary groups’ thon of 
14, 1947. 4 to try to repeal [the McLain amendment] ... tional 

a  *B should be noted that during the October _ THE TRUTH IS your leaders are on the job reconst1 
national call the California leader advised members | doing everything possible to see that the major simple — 

_s raise money for it outside the Organization! ! 7 gains made . . | actively 
See California Club Bulletin, Modesto, California:  ganizational Bulletin, Modesto, California: January when cc 


d- the the following to national headquarters: 


‘ites had not 048 it was their initiative e, b put 
TS” 


McLain had his. State leader 
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ORGANIZATIONAL TRANSFORMATION 
take ‘their ‘course and keep trying to focus _ mass support has brought increasing finan-— 
attention of the W ashington, D. C. work. 22 cial difficulty to the ‘Townsend Organiza- 
as 1953, the transformed Townsend leader-follower rela- 
directly tions such a way as to make ‘recruit in- 
state lea uated between “preserv terest in the Townsend mission increasingly 


ing gains’ > made by others, “preventing set- problematical. 


backs,” the framework Aside from advertising in the 
aid legislation, and focusing attention on on 


1 f lead National Weekly,2® 6 early income 
-nationa issues. But ‘now, or state eaders, came largely small contributions 


7e 
the issue, above ter individual members. Propaganda materials 
Can we were sold in large’ quantities, and 


‘that we have felt that it “stickers, buttons, and license- -plate holde 
was necessary to stick to our “full program,’ e It is to be noted that all of these devi ices 
but if the Republicans will not now accept assume commitment on the part of contribu- 4 
it “in full,” it seems to me that we should 
to take the lead with a pill they will mission. 


and get something during the next session. - By 1939, , however, members were we 

I feel that if we don’t do ‘something along 
urged to o purchase ‘consumable items bearing 


this line, we can expect McLain to capitalize — 
on the situation and we will lose Townsend name. This year 


‘more > of our few supporters." ownsend bar, then “Townsend Old 


Town leaders. « level, 


this tendency has largely checked peared. In of enterprises the Or- 
through a clearer appreciation of the “drift ganization merely lent its name; funds, i 


of things” by national leaders themselves a received, accrued from ro royalties. The change 
a For this drift “could only eventuate in the - from auto-stickers, etc., was small but sig- 
~ break-1 -up of the national Organization. At nificant because purchase of these new items _ 
the state lev el , leaders have tended to ex- _did not assume commitment to the Organiza- ; 
change identity for security their ‘search tion or its Plan. _Townsendites were urged to. 


for a viable mission. But here, the p pressure © ask” for these items at their usual shopping - 
from national leadership, plus the successful places, thus, to encourage store owners 


capturing _issues Stock them. ‘The Organization had yet 

itself. This was to 


22 Letter from C. Cuneo, ‘California State Ze 
] Organizer, Townsend Plan, Inc. (hereafter: TP, See Holtzman, op. pp. -18, 50, 


Inc.) to Robert C. Townsend, Treasurer, TP, Inc. for, 1934-1951 income figures. 
Modesto, California: July 28,1949. While income from was large 
c. Cuneo, State in the early of the Organization, it also 


‘Treasurer, TP, Inc., , Modesto ‘California: Novem- 


24This should be taken to include the identifica- ings: 443, passim., by on this point. 


tion of the Townsend Organization with its tradi- revenues are, of course, dependent on mass circu- 


tional mission (i.e., national pensions for economic lation, and presently the _hewspaper carries little 
reconstruction) by relevant publics. It is not a advertising, 
“simple matter to escape an identity long 27 Mention of these early items may be 

actively sought. Such escape is even more difficult in California Club Bulletins for 1939- —1940. Ap- 


when competing leaderships continually remind po- parently none were successful; sai are gone w ith- 


tential members of past failures. out a trace in 1953. 
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the m major item. At first bership each cub. ” The 
headquarters, by (1951 striking quality | of this “manual” is that it 
state offices had become distribution points, _ makes c clear that Townsend leaders no longer 
Club members were selling pills even seek active ‘support at large . The issue 
- commission. In this year, the pills provided has become simply support in itself. Mem- — 


one-fifth of the total national i income. ‘Intra- bers are told: 


“organizational communica 
reveal in this period a 


‘programmatic “matters to concern with pro- 


_moting this product. Perhaps even more 


‘significant for the long run, advertising of 
the pills has come to leave | the | Organization 
_ and its Plan unmentioned. The most elabo- — 
_ rate piece yet prepared (1953) is ; simply 
titled “ “Vitamins and Minerals by Francis E. 
Townsend, M. D.” Its message is en itirely 
one of “health’ ’ and “ 
for the pills i is identified as “Dr. Townsend’s 
earlier “Townsend Plan, Inc.” 
national radio advertising hes been con- 
_ sidered, an and d discussions of this matter hav have 
eu placed promotion of the Plan aside. — tee? 
This type of money-raising activity is to 
3 days. Townsend leaders have come to | purvey 
a items whose 
especially, are : amenable for “presentation 
others, once to be seen as potential Town- 


without invoking any discussion of 


the Organization and its aims. = 

The transformation of leadership activi- 


In In May 1952, discussing a a proposal to offer. 
a SO per cent commission to members who 
brought i in new y recruits, Dr. Townsend said: 


Ee, We have innumerable people in our ihe 
r who can be taught to sell. Let’s push them — 


into learning by making» ‘it necessary to 
—. 29 The Busy Bee Program, n.p.: n. d. The “pro- 


it so if they wish to remain members of a club. 

-* After they have learned what to do, I believe 
they will continue to do—with a fifty per‘ 
cent bait as 


headquarters distributed a “training 


designed to “double ‘readership of Clubs in California in 1936, only 123 were left in 


Townsend National Weekly and the mem- 

. F. E. Townsend, President, 


Pe Inc. to Mildred Atwood, Secretary to John | co. 
uneo, Los Angeles, California: May 19, 1952. 


tions of all kinds } 
a striking shift ‘salesmen sales manuals written from 


price. ” Headquarters The 


bi The Tendency y to “Pure” 


“Membership activity at the level of the x 
be clearly differentiated from that of earlier © embership activity A 


Club membership. Clubs with a 
‘ stitute “sings” for card playing. 


a cussions 


_ Many big business ents give the 


experience in the technique of winning friends 
_ to a product. We’ve done the same for you. 


the secret of success. 30 

How to extract the “cost in manageable 
‘installments is little is said about 
the urgency or value of the mission at hand. — 


total impression 1 teceived is ‘that | the 


this is no doubt correct. For Townsend 
leaders no longer seek “conv erts” 


Recreation. 


Clubs provides a final example of the 


transformation of the Townsend Organiza-_ 
purchase assumes no commit- -—_— 


to the Townsend mission. ~The pills, Townsend | 


- Similarity 0 of form has been encouraged | by 
the various Townsend Manuals, each 


is hashes accounted i for by th the make-up a 


_ ponderance o of highly religious 1 members sub- 
Aside from 


formalities, “Club meetings are given to = 
ussions of plans for social activities such 


as are discussed below. The usual meeting 2 


gram” was | part of a contest with prizes for those 
= the most new members and readers. 
81The Clubs, established early in the “history 
aa the Organization, have always played an im- 


so much 


you’re building a model boat or 
being a BUSY BEE, tools and are 


t salesman is. che who: receives money 


with the least pain to the customer. 


“business meetings” are 
to 4 remarkably similar in both form and content. 


portant role for Townsend leaders as nuclei 
education, recruitment, and fund-raising. From 1100 


1952. They have shown a steady 
= membership, as well as numbers, since — 
1939 (the first year for which yearly records are 
- available). E.g., in 1939 there were 91.3 members 
per California Club; in 1952, 45.0. | (These figures 


"are derived from records i in Townsend Archiv es. 
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s attended by less than fifteen pe persons, The “vocal Townsendite” may object to 
a half an hour, and is adjourned. But no this. In one Los Angeles Club a member <— 
iF one leaves. More likely than not, five or ten al that the Townsend National — 
more people enter. Card tables are set up, bes old at social events and recruiting - 
ind what seems to the writer to be the “ ‘real” _ tempts made. This same member, then Club 

business of the evening begins: “recreation. president, was the occasion of so much dis-_ 

_ This latter may last for several hours.22 in -Club_ ranks that he was not = 
= This pattern may even be fc formalined. elected—which is unusual in Club histories. — 
Examination of Club minutes often 1 revealed The next (and 1953) president, _ while mildly 

_ that at some time in the past a motion had - unhappy t that many who attend Club social — 
carried to” limit the “business meeting” to — “don’t know what we stand for,” = 

an hour or less. Not all members agt agree that seems more distressed by any falling- off of - 
is the proper order of things. Almost at these affairs. Further, he re- 


vocal Townsendite,” 


toward these members such motions had been 7 i This | phenomenon is not far different from 
directed. “vocal Townsendite,”’ once that of the Townsend pills. The object of 
_ perhaps _a Club president, “had become an | these affairs, as with the pills, is to raise — 
a para in his own Club. If in any ‘executive _ money. This is best done, now, ona “busi- 
| role, he can ordinarily be found on the mem-__ ness” basis. T he business at hand, in this 
bership -committee—a position ry nobody instance i is ‘providing recreation. ‘And to ‘this 
| seemed to want, for obvious 1 reasons. business local Townsend leaders them- 
here he may remain under fire: many selves. 
tees misrepresent, aims by “ _ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: 
Plan too hard , presenting its ‘ik THE PROCESS AND PRODUCT 


tion. as imminent (“even now’). ADAPTATION TO DECLINE 


Not only are membership social activities ‘the ascendant phases, when 
built right into Club meetings, but some forces press changes 
_ Clubs have additional “ ‘pot- mack nights” or are still in the offing, the concern of leaders 
weekly dances” "specifically designed to and ‘members of social ‘movements alike is 
attract non- members. . These activities ies would — with those things that must be done to trans- 
seem to furnish ideal occasions for recruit- "Tate discontent into effective and concerted — 
and distribution of Townsend action. An evident condition of this orienta- 
_ propaganda. The evidence = hand Suggests tion is discontent itself. In turn, this dis- 
‘that once they did, but no more. “Several Content must be ‘supplied ot renewed by 
‘Club leaders i informed the writer that propa-— social forces which, it must be believed, 
gandizing would only “lower participation, can be by banding 
thus reduce sorely needed funds. As public” _ These provide ‘the. dynamic of value- -oriented _ 
interest in the Plan has flagged, there has social movements, as well as the characteris- 
been a related change i in 1 the nature tic missions with which their arms 
Townsend social activities. They have be- become identified. 
come f from the viewpoint of ‘Townsend ¢ hen the movements themselves lose 
leaders purely fund-raising devices. In turn ~ petus through a shift in the constellation of — 
these activities have become, from the View social forces, their organized arms are de- — 


} 
point of non purely prived of conditions necessary to sustain 


At one large Los Club, far along in tions are not necessarily dissolved by the 


the transformation process described here, the abatement of the forces ‘initially conjoining 
-Ineeting at 11 a.m. finds less than ten persons — to produce them. They may gain a certain de- 


present. By 1 p. m., when card playing begins, there 
< are ordinarily | over 50 persons present. A check gree of autonomy from their bases and con- 


_ indicated that less than one-third of these had tinue to exist. We will. expect, however, that — 
ever been members of the Townsend Organization. ria the abatement of the particular cons constellation 
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' of social tenes giving ri rise to to the movement nt this end, leaders will be constrained to 0 direct. 
will have important consequences s for the re- action toward new, issues or in new ways 
_ maining structure. The most general of these which will attenuate the organization’ s 
is, perhaps, increasing lack of public concern _ identification with the particular set of aims 
“for the organizational mission. . This is re- held to be central to it. In this process, , the 
flected in the ending of public discussion locus | of issue-selection will tend to > ‘move 

of the issues which the organization Tepre- outside the organization, to alternative lead- 
4 sents or, perhaps better put, with these erships who highlighted the growing nr 
issues in the frame of reference that they - vance to most of the traditional central ‘mis-- 


are placed by 0 organizational representatives. sion. P resumably, a new mission “may be 


Within the organization, the abatement of found.?* Where this is not the case, leaders 
"social forces spells dropping ‘membership will be. forced to search out new means of 


. and, ‘more serious in the long run, the end financing as the traditional mode of appeal _ 


reinforced by the development of alternative process, members, , and especially po- rit 


a of effective recruitment. This latter may be and reap falls on fewer and deafer ears. In 


a organizational structures competing for r the tential members, ¥ will cease to be regarded 
potential membership. of as “converts” “and will | come to be seen as. 
recruitment is quickly transformed into fi- | “customers.’ ’ Finally, membership activities, 
nancial difficulty. Where the organization initiated in a context of declining g public 
has been’ geared to financial ial support from interest to support a faltering organization, 


Hl om its own adherents, this last consequence : will will work to turn what were once the inci- 4 


be especially crucial. dental rewards of participation into its only 
organized arms of declining social meaning. Th his last, by altering the basis 


movements will tend adapt to ‘these whatever may take place, would 

changed conditions in. characteristic ways. to insure the organization, if 
We can broadly describe this adaptation | by continues to to exist, will be changed from ‘= 
asserting x that the e dominating orientation of _-value- -implementing a agency to a recreation 
leaders and members shifts from the imple-— _ facility. In sum, the organizational character 


‘ _ mentation of the values the organization ou stand transformed. = 


taken to represent leaders, members, 
_and public alike), to maintaining t the organi- 

zational structure as such, ‘even at the loss 


the ¢ s central mission, core membership, highly identified with the central 
‘mission; as well as a shift in perspective that 


volve, as a minimum, a a shift in 1 the organization’s 


“not at all times perform maintenance functions. identification of the organization with its tradi-— 
The crucial issues are what they must do, under tional mission by prospective members is almost — 
to accomplish | this the assured by the actions of alternative leaders com- 


for this social] base. 


88 We do not mean to indicate that leaders do fe seem unable to make. Further, 
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-FREDERIC W. TERRIEN AND Donatp L. 

‘an Francisco ‘State College and Stanford Universi 


xy since Plato observed that | 5040 was These authors, along with ‘Selznick, 


STRUCTURE OF ORGANIZATIONS * 


a desirable “number o of people for a von Wi iese, “and others, have « commented — 
civic population, ‘social ‘thinkers “evocatively on the effect of group size upon 
been speculating about the possible effect internal but ‘it is perhaps: 
of the size a social grouping upon the Si 
relations therein. Although few have de- the potentialities of size-change. It was his. 
veloped their observations to the level belief that “when a change is directly 


a theory” or have undertaken research in this quired by a purely quantitative modification 


area, a number of Sociologists have made ee group, . the size immediately de- 
~ statements which are of interest. The effect termines the form.” 


blic 
ion, 


nci- 


_ of quantity is implicit in the Gemeinschaft- 4 Inasmuch as one : of t the most notable char- | 

Gesellschaft formulation of Toennies, in the acteristics of contemporary Western 

comments of Durkheim concerning his ‘con- world aj appears to bea proliferation. of formal 

only | cept of anomie, and in the explorations of _ organizations, the problem of the effects of | 

for bureaucracy by Max W Veber. D Davis notes size per se seems to be deserving of explora- 

that ‘ “undoubtedly the character of the group tion. specifically, a study of the size 


tends to “change with its * and ‘telationshi 

tion 


organization.” 2 It is. of Bier- 
 stedt that “as social interaction is intensified Accordingly, the teltesion hypothesis was 
by increase in size of population, so do the formulated: ae he relationship _ between the _ 
- different kinds of ‘relationships increase. = e of an administrative component and the 
Coyle makes the specific statement that total size of its containing or 
“structural form is affected by the t that the larger the size of the containing 


> 


new units in the mrs “transforms it oe given over to its administrative | 
only y quantitatively, but also qualitatively. ponent. 


_*Paper read at the annual meeting of the -Proto-t -theory. Keller has written that ‘ ‘civil- 


American Sociological Society, August, 1953. The | ization is a function of numbers and the « a 
e “research reported here was supported by the tact of numbers. teat It is clear that an in 
Kellogg Foundation through its Cooperative Pro-- crease ‘in the numbers of a group “brings 


gram in Educational Administration. The authors ' 
z about a an almos 
indebted to Dr. Quinn and to Mr. 4 st increase 


poy increases s in the « orc 
New ¥ Retin M. ak ‘American Society, 
3 Robert Bierstedt, «the Limitations and II, The American Journal of 
Methods in Sociology,” The pp. 1-46, 158-96. See also, Kurt H. 
i of Sociology, 54 (July, 1948), pp. 22-30. Wolff, The Sociology of Georg Simmel, Glencoe, 
4G. L. Coyle, Social Processes in Organized -‘Iilinois: The Free Press, 1950. 
Groups, New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. 1930, Albert G. Keller, Societal Evolution, 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, p. 26. 
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distinction between adm 
 shple whole numbers. 7 The total of all And and non-administrative personnel in the few 
sible kinds of relationships is, of course, instances where the personnel rosters 
‘much higher. If the point ‘be taken as not make this distinction. The administrative 
axiomatic that the number of potential intra- - component of the school district included 
group relationships increases at a greater the superintendent, his a assistants and im- 
rate than does the size of the group, then mediate staff, principals, business managers 
it would seem logical to suppose that or and the like. Persons in the non-administra- = 
relationships would require at least a mod- tive component were teachers, nurses, cus- 
erately increasing amount of supervision. todians, cafeteria workers and the Tike. 
the | purpose of testing ‘the hypothesis Students were not included. Each of 
it was necessary to select a series of organi- three types of districts was divided into three — 
zations which distributed themselves over -groups—small, medium and large, and 
continuum of size and at the same time ministrative sizes computed in terms of mean 
‘maintained a consistency of | function. ‘This: percentages of the total 


objective was achieved in the selection of therein. 


& school districts of one state—California, the 1747 elementary districts in Cali- j 
of pny fornia, were Secured on 732. Because 


ten persons, of one “person does sev 

scribed by much the same legislation and 

State of California contains 2081 

school districts, divided into elementary, Group “Number 

school, unified and city, and junior Desig- Mean- 

college districts. Only the first three types nation Group Range centage tion 


utilized in the t of the hypothesis Small 178 10-49 9. 
because the junior college districts were too Medium 50-149 


in number. The sample was drawn in Large = 150-626 9 


- 
the following manner: The state’s 58 counties” 
were ranked placed into eight strata of both an administrative and -adminis- 
trative character, it seemed justifiable to re 
s tricts in each county. Slightly less than half move from consideration those 468 ele. 
a7 ‘ of the counties in each stratum were selected — * “mentary districts i in which the total organiza- 
4 _ randomly, yielding a sample of 2 25 counties. — tion numbered less than ten. .. Hence, small — 
offices of the County. ‘Superintendents districts were designated as those 


furnished | job rosters of © their systems for from ten up to fifty; medium, as those from 
the school year -1951- 52. However, an in- fifty up to 150; and large, as those of 150 


‘spection of these data revealed relatively — _ and over. The mean percentage of each 
few districts with a large number of school — group 1 which was s administrative was 9. 5, 
system employees. The sample of school and 13.9. respectively. Table sum- 
4 districts was enlarged to include “marizes these findings. W Then the small group 


all districts having» an average daily at- , was compared with the large "group, 
tendance of 2088 students, which difterence: between the means was 44, and 


d at the 245, 5 high school districts, data were 
secured on 100. 0. Only four districts were 
Next, criteria were established t to allow a ess ‘than ten persons in size, and “these 


removed from the small group. 


ignation , small, medium and large, ere 
James H. S. Bossard, “The Law of Family desis a large w 


“Interaction,” The ‘American Journal of Sociology, made on the "same basis as those in the 
1945), pp. 292-294. The mean percentage 
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each group which was administrative was T dis 
4, 12. 3 and 17.6 respectively. Table 2 ‘proportion of ‘the 
summarizes these findings. When the small administrative from small through 
group: was compared with the large group, medium to large sized districts, showing a 
a the difference between the means was 6. 2, significant « difference between | small cand 
and the C. R. was 4 4.8, significant cant beyond the — large groups in each case. _ For this sample of 


level. uta, 7 school districts in California 2 during the 


in Mean- Per- ‘Devia- ‘Desig- in Mean-Per- Deviaw 


Group Size centage tion nation Group Size Range centage _ tion 


Small S55 10-49 11.4 : Small 31 13-249 13.7 3.7 
Large 150-859 «17.6 4.9) 10 1000-4624 15. 6 § 
Of the 69 and city districts, data school year (1951- the hypothesis was 
tended to be larger, designations: varied e 
those employed for the elementary and component mean percentage variability 
high school ‘districts. Small districts were school districts of various sizes 
‘designated as those from ten up to 250 and they indicate that the school adminis- 
persons. As” the smallest unified district trator may expect that the percentage of 
numbered thirteen employees, it was” un- his organization which is devoted to adminis- 
necessary to. remove any districts from tasks tise as his organization 
small group. Medium districts were desig- 
nated as those from 250 up» to. 1000; ; and may obtain—otherwise an organization — 
large, as those of 1000 and over. ‘The mean would contain, as has been said of the - 
"percentage of each g group which was -adminis- Pentagon, ‘ “more chiefs. than Indians. The 
trative was 13.7, 14.3 and 15.6 respectively. ‘¥ implications of the findings as they stand 
Table 3 summarises these findings. | When however, are - Suggestive for od 


AR 


"small group was compared with the planning, large- group dynamics and “group 

5 ‘sea group, the difference between means — theory. Further applications « of the hypoth- 
1.9, and the C. R. was 2.7, significant esis to municipal, military and business 
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K. NELLIE ARR AND EUGENE ‘WEINSTEIN 


INCE at least 1929 it has been common- E and mortality in ways s that are’ very likely 
for demographers to use a three- to bring rapid growth.’ a 
4 fold classification with which cate- Population of high | growth potential is so 
gorize the world’s populations.’ To use Note- "designated because “. . . without exception 
stein’ ’s descriptive titles for these, ‘they are the birth rates are very high and sufficiently _ 
“Incipient ‘Decline, ‘Transitional resistant to change to guarantee rapid and 
Growth, ‘and (3) High Growth Potential.” sustained population growth any time it 
This mode of thinking assumes a ‘series of becomes’ possible to achieve something less 
related trends within both the vital and the extremely high mortality.”® Such a 
The population of incipient decline is 7 cause of “.. . failure to survive and because 
scribed as one in which both the birth and _ there is ‘usually some growth.” ® | 
death rates have, in large. ‘measure, come It is clear from the discussions these 
under control and which in consequence is demographic types that the population of 
population of high average age. type high | growth potential is characterized by 
= of demographic balance has ‘typically oc- a low level of technological development and 
curred within the conditions of a high degree that the transitional type has only begun to 
literacy, heavy urban concentration and __industrialize and urbanize. 
advanced industrialization.® is because these three types are based 
us _ The population ‘of transitional growth is upon predictions ar and d assumed sequences that 
one i in which “... the processes of moderniza- they are becoming a target of criticism. For — 
have already begun to red to ‘Teduce example, Joseph 'S. Davis takes issue with 
the validity of the typology, particularly 


of the Graduate School of Northwestern University As Dr. Notestein almost realizes, the ie x ~ typol 
is gratefully acknowledged. We should also like Beat categories of peoples (which theor 
to thank ‘Virginia: Ktsanes and John Cotton for and he had developed) are unsatisfactory for a . ‘ind 


* aid in completing the research. - the analysis of future population growth. If | 


+ 


state 
1Warren S. Thompson, “Population,” American they are not abandoned, subcategories are 


of Sociology, Vol. 1929), pp. urgently” needed, and the listing of nations 
Frank W. Notestein, “The Population of. now 


the World in the Year 2000,” Journal of the a new category should be established for at | 


American Statistical Association, Vol. 45 (Septem- _ least the United States, Canada, Australia, 4 A | 
ber, 1950), p. 335. New Zealand. If they ever truly fitted 
For detailed descriptions of the three types, class labeled “Incipient Decline,” they no 
_ see Warren S. Thompson, of. cit, pp. 961-962, and — . longer do. Rather, they belong in a new | 
Plenty of People (rev. ed.), New York: Ronald __ group of countries in which a really substantial 7 
a 1948, pp. 107-114; Frank W. Notestein, "op. rate of population increase can, and probably : 
City pp. 335-342, “Summary of the Demography —_—_will, be maintained by a combination of very 
Problems of Underdeveloped Areas,” Millbank low ‘mortality, moderate. fertility, and. moder- 
Memorial Quarterly, Vol. 26 (July, 1948), immigration. In such countries, develop- 
spp. 249-255, “Population: The Long View,’ pro od tivit ld th ha 
W. Schultz (ed.), Food for the W ‘orld, 8 ses to 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945, 
36-57, ‘Some Implications of Population Change 
_ Post-War Europe,” Proceedings of the American “a 
_ Philosophical Society, Vol. 87 (1943), pp. 165-174; ae? are 
Dudley Kirk, Europe’s Population Frank Ww. “Notestein, et al., The 
War Years, Geneva: League of lation of Europe and the Soviet Union, Geneva: Ft 
1946, » PP- 253- League 0 of f Nations, 1944, p. 
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‘significant ‘rise in levels’ of an and modernization. ‘Two measures. of each” 
_ living and unexpectedly if not absolutely | high — _ were selected: : crude birth rates, gross” Fe 
rates of population increase. Normally, and — _ productive rates, crude death rates, female 
I think probably, this group of countries in life e xpectancy a at birth, per cent of the; ie 


the year 2000 will show a higher — fully employed male population engaged ra 
ve the world’s population “than it did in 
4940. agriculture, and per cent of inhabitants 


siding in cities of 20 ,000 and over. . Techni-- 
raises the question whether cally, the use of for each vari-- 
countries now in the “Transitional Growth” able was required provide replications, 
- stage can ever be. expected to recapitulate as will be seen later. Additionally, however, 
or industrial experi- they a added to the completeness with which 
th nal theory was reproduced by the 
ences of those nations presently ‘considered e original theory was reproduced by the ; 


=| 


as in the stage of “Incipient Decline.” 8 wa a2 method. _ Thus the gross reproductive rate 


Were the: typology to hold neatly for the and the life expectancy — allowed the age 
de _ structure of the population to be felt in the - 
_ developmental pattern of the nations of the s pop 
i world, then it should be possible to show computations; and the use of two measures — 
balances: of ep of modernization allowed both the fact of 


manner. “Should, however, 
questions: raised by Davis and Taeuber be The selection of countries was dictated by 
so answered as s to invalidate the idea ‘of an the availablity of Teasonably accurate and i" 
 dmevitable movement from one stage to complete information on the six character- 
another, then more than three types of _ istics mentioned above. It would undoubtedly 
balance would ‘required to explain: the have been better to have either more vari- 
international demographic pattern. It is the ables than were included, or more countries 
"purpose of this paper to put these alternative wane selected, but the need for ‘Striking 7 
PROBLEM 


test the adequacy of 
ty 


pology it is necessary to formulate the rates follow 
theory lying behind it in a somewhat over- country i 


simplified fashion. F pone Country 
implifi ion. For our purposes we s 


State the theory as as follows: That mortality Canada 
and fertility are so related to urbanization Chile je 4 New Zealand ea 
industrialization that low levels of Denmark Portugal 
vital rates are. associated with high levels of Egypt 1937 ‘Puerto Rico 


_ modernization; that high levels of the ‘India 
vital rates are associated with low lev els of Yreland 1936 "Trinidad and 


‘modernization; ; and further, that medium Italy Tobago 


levels of modernization will, serve to Japan United Kingdom 1932 
1930 United States 1939, 


Yearbook, +1948, ‘Statistical Office iz 
the United Nations (New York), Tables 9, 12, 
* Joseph S. Davis, “Population and Resources: Demographic } ‘earbook, 1951, Statistical Office 
‘Discussion of Papers by Frank W. Notestein and of the United Nations (New York), Tables 7, 14, 
Cardon,” Journal of the American Statistical 
45 (September, 1950), pp. 348- West Indian Census, 1946, Central Bureau of 
8 Trene Taeuber, “The Future of Transitional  Stateman’s Yearbook, 1938 and 
Areas,” in Paul K. Hatt (ed.), World Population London). 
and Future Resources, New York: American Book Kingsley Davis, ‘The I Population ‘a India al 
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“com binations were “used, ‘they were ‘con 


Far East Yearbook, 1941 (Tokyo). licati thi 
 Statistisk — for Sverige, 1945 si ere rep ica ions wi ithin com- 


Anuario Estadistico de Los Estados: Unidos _ datum of interest for this sis 


Mexicanos, 1 1942 (Mexico, 1948), 184. the degree of similarity between the 
v3. ‘conditions stated in particular replication 
those extant in a given country. The 
_ The method selected to test the theory was > procedure | ‘utilized in determining this dif- 
Stephenson’s s Q-Technique, an inverted fac- ft ference, repeated f for all replications, “pro- 
tor analysis which allows us to determine B. the | data on which the twenty- -one 


____ which countries cluster together, on the basis Tad ae 


countries were intercorrelated. 

which factors, when the three variables was as follows: ws: The scores 

of fertility, “mortality and modernisation are the twenty- -one ‘countries were in 


ERE 


= 


CDR #£=xS 2 = 
5 
i 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


order to do this i it was first necessary The conditions| of the measure in each ; 
~ to construct the possible type combinations — replication . are defined by the specified level i 
* of the three variables. We elected to use of each variable in the combination. If the — 
three levels for each: high, medium, and level of the variable is stated as high, the 
low. Using three levels of _ three variables, — country ranked first on the measure of that — 
there were twenty-seven possible combina- a in the replication is defined as most © 
tions such as Low Fertility, Medium — ‘similar; i if the stated level is medium, t the 
. tality and Medium Modernization, or, Me- country with the median (eleventh) rank is — 
dium F ertility, High “Mortality Low similar; if the level is low, the twenty- 
Modernization. Further, since there were two first country is most similar. Depending on 
measures for each’ the variables, the levels of the three variables in a com- 
there were e eight possible ways to state each - bination, difference scores between the rank — 
combination. Thus in one case, crude bit birth 
“rates” could be ‘combined with crude death 
rates” and per cent in agriculture, while in| 10 The « origin points of the several rank orders 


os determined on the basis of the direction of 
another, -Teproductive rates could id the correlation between the two measures of the 


‘combined with the same measures of mor- variable. For fertility, crude birth rate 
tality and ad in and gross reproduction rate are positively 
related. Therefore the countries highest on these 
“indices were assigned the rank of 1. In the case of 
9 See ‘Lee J. Cronbach, Betw ‘mortality, crude death rate and life expectancy 
Persons as a Research Tool,” unpublished revision are negatively correlated. To take this into ac- 
of a paper delivered | at Washington University, count, the country with the highest crude death — 
q March 10, 1951; also William Stephenson, Intro- rate and that with lowest life expectancy” were 
duction to Q-Technique, unpublished manuscript; ranked first. The same is true for per cent urban 
and Paul K. Hatt and Virginia Ktsanes, — 4 
of American Stratification,” The with the lowest per cent urban and the highest per 
ctological Review, ‘Vol. (December, 1952), pp. were given the same 


and per cent engaged in agriculture. The countries 


Ireland Statistical Abstract, 1947-1948 ( 
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TYPES OF POPULATION BALANCE 


_INTERCORRELATIONS Amoneo 21 CounTRIES ON TH: 


Canade 


= 
-.282 £90 
2036 -.366 .802 
0192 2120 «78 
-.084 


5 +620 -.332 ..862 
B21 =.807 -.638 e315 --147 -.871 -.795 « on 
634 -.309 608 -.248 .818 2106 .801 -.37h -.695 618 
Switzerland 2655 -.699 .773 -.671 0158 -.206 -.751 -.654 .718 -.1u5 -.519 «957 
Trimidad & Tobago .390 .187 .332 .028 .200 2307 230.067 =.196 «181 ~.063 -.052 


of a country and the highest, lowest, or Following this this of the 


median rank were assigned to that country. twenty-one countries on the two hundred 
i! _ Since the focus was upon degree of simi- and sixteen (27 combinations x 8 replica- 


larity, this difference was always recorded tions) were computed, and a factor 
as positive. Since all possible combinations performed. The original correlation matrix 
used, direction of difference is accounted appears as Table 
In the example above it may be seen that 
British Honduras was five ranks from the 
“highest on crude birth rate fourth 
from the highest on gross reproduction rate 


for the condition of high fertility. For mor- ¢ 
ctor f ‘the bi ies 
tality” "measures, crude death rate was one “ol — ipo whic 


counted for all but a er fraction of the 
from the highest, life expectancy sixth COU 
common factor variance. The loadings of 
from — the lowest. For the condition of me- 


ion odernization, per nt nd each of the countries on each of the factors 


f 
per cent in agriculture were five and two *® © they appeared before and after rotation 
ranks respectively from th the ‘median rank. 


The set of three scores ‘was summed as The definition of a was determined 
total difference score for each replication. 


_ by those combinations most similar to those — 
s Thus a a low total difference score indicates cous which had the highest loadings on 
that the conditions in a given replication the factor. For example, the e country with 


similar to those in the > country in ques- the highest. positive loading on Factor lis 


Swivzerland- and the combination low 
they a are ‘unlike. To satisfy one of the as: fertility, low mortality and medium modern- i 
sumptions underlying correlation analysis, ization (LLY ¢: one of the combinations 
difference scores were forced into a some- 
what flattened normal distribution. This was for that “Using this method of de- 
_ accomplished ; as follows: The total difference fa fining, the definitions of the factors are - 


ors are as 


The lowest six scores and 


34 six were assigned new scores of 0 -41The centroid method was wed in “this” 
10 respectively. The next lowest analysis. The communalities were estimated by the 
& and the next 10 highest were given scores of 7 absolute value of the highest — correlation co- 
efficient in each column. Two rotations were needed 
4 to produce the condition of simple structure. This 
pee 1 2 7 8 = 10 accomplished with only minor departure from 

10 16 24 32 40 32 24 16 10 orthogonality. 
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ABLE 2. “Compute avo Roratep Factor LoADINGS FOR THREE Factors DERIVED FROM TABLE 


British Honduras =-.561 ve 3.225 96209 ‘860 


Factor Jester Factor This factor i is characterized 
?P Negative Factor 1X Factor IIT 
ositive Negative Factor Factor medium levels on all three variables, a = 


LLM HHM LMM MMM though high 1 levels can be reached on one, 

Factorial Types. Since not all countries 
MHL 


MMH load substantially on one and only one fac- 


tor, reference to the rotated loadings f 
Factor I (positive). It can at once pe Table 2: 2 allows the development of a typology 
‘seen that this factor i is marked by dominantly of countries by their loading» 


low vital rates combined with a high degree a 


patterns. Table 3 shows the types isolated x 


‘modernization. Any one one, but only one of 3. Facrortat Types 
the variables within any combination may — 


__ approach the medium level. This then would 
seem to be an expression of the extreme | fa all ‘Ty pe 


I untries 


L of “Incipient Decline.” United States, United King- 


Factor I (negative). This is, as expected, New Zealand 


the opposite of the positive pole, combining ; Sweden, Switzerland, 


high vital rates with a low degree of urban- cat ial “3 France, oes Canada 

+ 0 (+) Netherlands 
ization and industrialization. Here again, 


one, not more, of the variables within any 


Japan, Chile, Trinidad and 
Tobago, British Honduras 
) Puerta Rico, Egypt, ‘India, 


Mexico, Korea 


This seems to be an accurate description of og : 
of “High Growth Potential.” 
Factor II. Here fertility levels are as low 
as in Factor (positive) b but mortality levels on load- 
are higher. , reaching, however, only medi um high 

levels. Modernization is limited, lying be- loading; for postive loadings; and 
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“TYPES OF POPULATION BA ALANCE 


and the countries of which they are characs Decline, although | ‘this analysis shows them 
In order to relate these to the Type 3 is sa ‘combination slightly 
original problem it is necessary to examine higher fertility than the first two. types, 
their values on the original six measures. with mortality and modernization at the 
These are e shown in Table 4. devel of Type 1. It is generally classified as aa 


Birth» Reproductive Death of Life 20,000 
ype ‘Country Rate Rate 


Rate at Birth andOver Agriculture “J 


Canada 
Netherlands 


19. 1.48 
55 

Italy 

Japan 

Puerto Rico 

“Mexico 44.30 

It is ‘now possible to see a little more “Incipient “Decline.” Interestingly, the 
clearly what the types actually represent. Netherlands, long regarded as a demographic 

Ty pe 1 is: clearly a pure example of the anomaly, is the only country in this analys sis" 


3 Type - 4 countries show a balance of me- 
dium fertility and medium mortality with 


a very low level of modernization. hese 


tion industrialization. may be thought of as modern 


pe 2 balance between very low cultures, control over 


in Type 1 countries, with a a slightly jan 
lower level of modernization. Countries 


12 Type 1 count ble LLH more closely 
this type have generally been grouped to 


gether with those of Type 1 as ‘ ‘Incipient less 
rey 


|Z 
— 
| 
q 7 
4, Fertitity, Mortarity, AND MODERNIZATION INDEXES FOR THE COUNTRIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO — 
ax 
4.2 32.2 
ed fe | 4 
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| | 
ies 
| 
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= || 
q | 
nd 
ras — 
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| rates to to countri ries of Type 6, while having 
‘combined with a somewhat level of modernization low as ‘Ty pe7 
higher» level of ‘modernization. These two countries. These conditions are almost. the 
types are doubtfully “Incipient Decline”; same for Yugoslavia, Romania and Vene- ) 
"perhaps they are transitional although the zuela; fertility and mortality rates being 
theoretical requirements are not strictly met. slightly higher. However, they resemble 
_ Type 6 shows a balance of fairly high Poland, Bulgaria and Panama more closely _ 
fertility and mortality together with medium — than any of the types in a this analysis and 
modernization. Mortality appears to have | probably should constitute a separate type. 
been depressed more than fertility. These type would be characterized by» vital 
countries fall into’ the category of “Transi- rates ‘similar to those of populations “in 
tional. ae = —— + transition” while having a level of modern- 
7 countries are ‘clearly ‘High _ comparable with "populations of 


tential.” Extremely high fertility and mor- “High Growth Potentials.” 


Cent 
Gross Female Ex- Per Cent fullyEm- 
Crude Repro- Crude ‘in Cities ployed De- 
Birth duction Death of Life 20,000 pendent on | Probable 
4 


1.03 13.4 
‘South Africa * ‘24.8 


1931 29.7 
30.1 
Yugoslavia 1931 
Romania 1930 35. 
== 1941 


tality are in with the lowest. CONCLUSIONS 


4 levels of modernization. The rest results of the factor analysis 


This seven-fold ty pology _accounts for rate Davis’ and Taeuber’s s criticisms Factor 


 ticula 

“Most of the variation among the twenty-one], the bi- polar factor, explains the 
countries. Its applicability to _ further re- 


tential.” “Factors ‘Il TIT might be 
-  terpreted as accounting for “Transitional” 


variables. do not explain the ‘variation be- 
a majority of these additional countries Ss tween the twenty-one countries whe ‘cto 
~ fall into the several categories. The countries pattern of their factor loadings i is considered. 
southern and eastern Europe are a notable Countries u usually grouped together materi: 
4 exception. Poland, Bulgaria, Panama “Incipient Decline” fall into three categories. 
levels of mortality com- Iti is doubtful that these are on ad Ecija, 


indebte 
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minor variations. As Davis is ‘out, the among the and economic struc- 
trend” of ‘present events shows that these tures many countries. In developing an 
| differences may have important consequences ~ alternative ty ypology, , stable balances between 
future population growth. several levels of vital rates with extremely 
the light of this analysis, Taeuber’s low ‘Modernization were observed. |. This 
criticism of the “Transitional” category. is indica ate. ‘that the ; assumption of a 
equally valid. The tripartite typolog seems ‘specified levelopmental sequence — 
to obscure real and important ‘differences countries is unwarranted. 


University of — 


HIS analyses" certain | in fertility» number 

that were gathered incidentally under one year of age 

in the Philippine Rural Survey of a second, although somewhat less. satis- 
1952, which was concerned primarily with factory, basis for the measurement of fertil- 
problems of land tenure and land use. 1 _ity. Despite a number of limitations in the 

The survey undertook a_ complete enumer- data at hand, they make possible not only 
ation of all households in nine barrios lo- the ‘measurement of. tural fertility but also” 
‘cated in the Tice- “producing provinces of the some observations of social- -economic differ- 
central Luzon plain.2 Among the “relevant” entials in rural fertility, 
ms of information for fertility analysis ‘s The count of individuals in “the survey 


re carried in the interview schedule | Be yielded a total population in the nine barrios _ 


, are the number of live births ever had by | of 14,230. In Table 1, where the < age e and + 


_ each woman who either was the wife of or — 
herself the head of a “household, the TABLE 1, NuMBER AND Per Cent 
age, sex, marital number er of years or Barrio Poruration, sy AGE anp Sex 

of school completed, and occupation of each © 


‘member of household, and size 
of the farm: operated. Although the BEE ge 


of child living in in the household 
“reported, it is apparent from an inspection 
of the schedules that not all living offspring — 


2,135 (1,074 1,061 

actually resided i in their r parental households 944 893 12. 

at the time of the survey. . Thus the most 15-19 (1,524 
632 


usable fertility data available in this par- 
5 
are those pertaining to t the 368 
Editor’ s Note: This paper was published by the 49-44 604 307. 297 
Institute of Public Administration, University of 45-49 
the Philippines, without the author's: knowledge, so_s54 398 198 7 
after it had been accepted for publication by the 55-59 (121° 
1The survey was comducted under the super- 65 and 
vision of Mr. Generoso F. Rivera, Technical As- over $32 26 
sistant, Philippine Council for U. S. Aid, and Dr. 
Robert T. McMillan, Social Science Advisor, 


Foreign Operations Administration. The author is sex distrib tion n of that enerans is shown, 
_ indebted to these men for permission to use their — a marked co > 


materials in the present paper, concentration in the e youthful i 
The provinces are Bulacan, Cavite, N years” is observable. The median age of 


Ecija, ‘Pampanga, Rizal, and Tarlac. the total population was but 17. 


14,230 7,079 7 0 


99. 
417 1, 240 1, 177, 
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adult ages. The replacement index? was year of age for an estimated infant 


43 
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ilicacnien median age suggests the com- Thus only brief attention m may ers 
7 bination of a very high reproduction rate ‘to the fertility of a given calendar year. 
with» considerable migration losses in the Adjusting the number of children under 1 


96, indicating a reproduction rate suffici- - tality, the nuptial fertility 
ent to o double the population within a rural women under 45 years of age was 
generation. While that index probably 287. This rate compares closely with 
aggerates t the e reproduction rate by as much similar 1 rate observed in small urban 
as 30 or more per cent, there nevertheless — as may be n noted in ae ee It 


over deaths. TABLE 2. BIRTHS PER 1000 Marriep WoMEN, BY AcE, 


The 14,230 people were distributed Barrro AND URBAN Sampes, 1952 
some 2, 700 households. Of these, 2,380 in- a 
cluded married women who either were wives Age Sample? 
heads or themselves heads of house- 

holds. The 2,380 married women consti- ‘Under 25 407, 

tute the “study population in the following = 

analysis. _An important feature of this group 30-34 

‘is their homogeneity. Over 82 per cent 230° 
had 4 years of education or less and 


_ fewer than 3 per cent have spent 9 or more —‘* Based on the number of children ‘aie we ag 


years in school. Their husbands are also of age adjusted for mortality. 


2 From Amos H. Hawley, “Fertility in an Urban 
concentrated the lower levels of edu- Population the in 


cational : 92 per cent have had mography and Public Administration, Manila: Uni- 
less than 4 years of formal schooling and versity of the Philippines, 1954, p. — oe 


about 6 per cent have had 9 years or more. 
As is to” be expected, the amount of edu- | would ap appear, on the strength of this com- — 
- cation declines with age. Approximately 60 parison, that urban and rural “fertility in 
per cent of the husbands had farming | as” the Philippines are not appreciably different. 
their usual occupation, whereas only 3 per On the other hand, since both rates are i 0 
cent were engaged in white collar occu- for a single calendar year, the ‘similarity 
- pations of various sorts. And of the farmers Ra A be a coincidence. = 7 
_ over 92 per cent operated f farms of less” _ The age patterns | of fertility, however, 
than hectares. The small range of ‘differ ‘in the two 0 populations. In the ‘rural 


pe is highest in the earliest 


* while it declines with age thereafter, 


The index is the that: fertility remains relativ ely high in the 


‘the ratio of female children under 5 to females vanced ages of the reproductive period. © 
years of age in the actual or enumerated is ‘that | the data on 


population is of a similar ratio computed for the ana- 


‘tality which ‘doubtlessly under- mor- is employed contrary results are ob- 


tality. The stationary population the nine tained. As may be observed Table 
- barrios is shown in Appendix Table A. = —_—sctthee number of live births per woman in ‘the 


Pi inter-age- rural population. exceeds the ratio in the 
annual decreases per 1000 population in each pre- 4 5 
ceding age group, as shown in Appendix Table B, urban population by 33 per cent. > Nor is 


reveal extraordinary large losses incident to the the difference due to differences in age” 
process of aging. Among males 10 to 35 years of the rates adjusted 


age and females 15 to 30 years of age the losses _ 

are 5 to 7 times greater than mortality alone ‘could 8 The numbers of married women by number 

have produced. Hence it seems very probable that — of live births ever had and by age are shown in 
the barrios were experiencing net out- “migration. Appendix Table C. —e 
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Tabu 


Per cent 


‘Under 25 
25-34 


3544 


» . 30. A 


to. a s age composition they re- 
mained unchanged. An inspection of the 
age specific fertility ratio in the two popu- 


the 35 544 year and 45, and over 


Ao respectively, greater is. urban fertility. 
The marked difference between the fertil- 
_ ity ratios for rural women under 35 years 


_ “ei age » and 35 years of age and over sug- 


gests that fertility may have declined 


A military activity of | preceding 
*years resulted in many ‘marriage postpone- 
ments separations of marriage part- 


-ners.® If so , the apparently lowered f fertil- 


ity may prove to be temporary. The ratios 
“for rural women of completed fertility, how- 
ever, i €., women 45 years of age and over, 
indicate no decline of ‘fertility during the 
s of their reproductivity. 
_A further suggestion of fertility decline 
: in recent years is presented in Table 4. It 
is clear in column 2 of of that table that the: 
_ children under 1 year of age in 1952 were 
not sufficiently numerous to replace those 
to 2 year old children _were even less 
able to replace the numbers succeedi ing 
3 7 groups. This This is shown in column | 4 in 


The provinces in which the nine barrios 
age located have been the primary areas of dissidence - 
sted and revolt. It is probable that many residents of 


barrios included in survey participated 
directly in the ‘Hukbalahap movement. Moreover 
the disorder incident to military activities produced — 
considerable amount of refugee migration. ala 


lations reveals that most of the rural excess 
is attributable to the two oldest age groups. — 


would fail to 
ages rural fertility is 56 and 33 


abruptly within the past 5 to 10° years. It | 1948 


not unlikely that the almost continuous table 


had makes possible some analysis of the 
association of fertility with social- -economic 


rapidly 


__ tabulated by occupation of husband, 


white collar a 
in any age group above and that the 


vie 


ILITY IN CENTRAL LUZON | 


4. PoPpULATION os Years 
Ace, -Expectep BirtH Conorts, AND EXPECTED 
Survivors FROM 1952 Conorts 


Expected 
Bapected Surv — 


Population 


ears) Enumerated | Cohorts Birth Cohort 2 


Under 


(1952) 541 (1952) 

(1951) 523 (1953) 460 
640 (1954) 439 
650 (1955) 422 
631 (1956) 412 


11952 enumerated population 0-5 


adjusted for 1948 mortality. 


21952 birth cohort reduced by 1948 
mortality. a 


2 > 


which the expected 1952, ‘birth: cohort is 
‘reduced by the mortality rates reported for 
(1948.7 On basis the 1952 infants 
_ replace later age groups (ex- 
clusive of the 1-2 year age group) by 15 
per cent. Using the same mortality 
et to estimate the birth cohorts repre-— 
sented by ez each age group enumerated 
1952, a as in column 3, it appears that the a 
number of births may have declined, since 
, by almost 17 ‘per cent. The data in ; 
4, of course, apply only to the n ner [ 
of births and not to birth rates. 
The reported numbers of live births ever 


position. In this” connection it ‘should be 
remembered that the data thin 
‘in higher social- “economic 
positions. For example, in Table 5, in 1 which 
the numbers of live births ever had are 
1384 
women are represented in the farm ‘eum 
and the non- farm 
anual worker group, and but 77 in the 
nd professional | groups. Dispite 
this fact, a ‘consistent | pattern of variation 
is observable. The number of live Lirths ev er 
had per married woman is highest in the 
farm operator al and laborers class and lowest | 
in | the white co collar and ‘professional - class 
in every group. Assuming that the 


4 In view ofa probable large under- registration 
of deaths, the 1948 ates may be : assumed to un- 


bondi there is some possibility that mortality may 
_ have improved in the years since 1948. i 
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4 Ageof == ~All = Farm Operators Non-Farm White Collar 
Wife -andLaborers Manual and Professionals 


‘Under 25 25 2.0 


three constitute a scale a 
- of some sort , there” seems to be clear evi- _ ities. ~ Although it might be expected that 
dence of al an inverse -telationship of fertility the | frequency of ownership increases with 


size of farm and that the relationship of 
best measure of economic position fertility with farm | ‘size is therefore a func- 


data at hand, apart from of farm ownership, such is the 
occupation, pertains to the farm Operator case. Actually as Table 7 indicates, farm 
group and is the size of farm operated. tenants have the highest fertility rates in 


TABLE 6. NuMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS PER ‘Wire or FarM OPERATOR BY AG E OF WoMAN AND OF 


Under 25, 1.6 
43 
69 4.8 


e 


ain 


Since both and owners are included but the 35-44 group. Fertility 


7 ~ farm operators, size of farm may ratios of farm owners compare more closely : 
regarded as an index of probable gross with laborers en farm 
income. As may be observed in Table 6, 


8 This finding is ‘contrary to o that from the Farm Farm 
ban sample referred to previously. In the urban — _ Wife Total aborers Tenants Ow _— 
sample fertility and occupation were directly asso- All wives 


(Amos ‘A. Hawley, op. cit. » Pp. 33, 36, and 


- 9The numbers of women represented in each 7. = 
- size of farm as shown in Table 6 are, respectively, 
95, 24, 332, 286, and 245. 


direct association of fertility with occupa- 65 and over 7. 
_ tion was also observed in the urban sample (Amos — 
it ). 
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what 
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ever 
‘ than 
TABLE 
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Ageo 
Allwe 
we 
Under 
oO" 
7.0 9.8 Inthe 
| 8.6 7.1 no ed 
also ir 


her 


Years of School — 
raises of which of 
Sand variables | exercises the stronger 
5-8 over” - Te unstandardized ratios in the upper 
panel of Table 10 indicate that 


10. Live PER Marriep Wom N, 


Completed by Wife 


Occupation 
: Husband Under 5 Years 5 Years and Over. 


"Standardized * 1 
a whether the measure of education employed * om 


_ is that of the wife or that of the husband, Non-farm an ‘5. 
_ as may be noted in. n tables 8 and 9. 10 ‘Some- — mney 
what ‘greater consistency is observable, 1 Age composition of all married women in J 
ever, in the 1 relationship of fertility to wife’ used as standard. 
q than to husband’s education. | In any case, gig 
€ 


| i the direction of the the xerts. a greater on fertility than 


does occupation. But whe n the ratios are 

» computed on a standard e composition 

; oW OMAN, BY AGE OF WOMAN AND NUMBER 7 interesting shifts in the patt ern of differ- 

Years oF ‘ences occur. As may be observed in the 
lower panel of Table 10, the aren ict 

d of education on the fertility of wives of | 


Completed by Husban 
, farm laborers s and operators i ‘is largely a a 


Women None standardization reduces the range of vari- 

women $.2 6. ation by education. Among wives ‘of non- 
farm workers, education is found 


ermore, 4 the 

sug 

exerts an appreciable: differentiating effect 
only highest educational attainment 


eprese group. 
"The direct. association of fertility with 


7 
10 The numbers of women in the ‘wife's in the upper 
“fen classes are: no education—994; 1-4 years— _ panel of Table i, to be be independent of 
Inthe 8 years—343; and 9 years and over—61. 
e husband’s education classes the 
4 education—657; 1-4 years—904; 5-8 
462; ; 9 years and over—137; and ante n—220. fertility had thele last births (based on women all 
fe ‘The relationship of fertility to education was of whose offspring were living and present in the 
also inverse i in the urban sample (Amos | H. a household) tends to decline with increase in the 


ks 


| 


= ‘number of of years of school completed. 


RURAL FERTILITY IN CENTRAL LUZON 
OF 8. Numser or Live BirTHS PER practice of fertility control ‘in 
Woman, By AGE AND YEARS OF SCHOOL education levels. 
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11. Live Birtus Per WIFE oF FARM OPERATOR range of variation reduced ‘somew hat. 
_ By Nuser or Years or ScHoor COMPLETED But the adjusted ratios reveal a larger effect. 
AND SIZE OF FaRM M OPERATED fertili the 
gy of education on ferti ity only the argest 
size of farm class. T. he actual age com- 
_ Size of Farm (hectares) position of that class favors high fertility 
Years of School | _Tatios , that is, it contains a larger than 
Completed by Wife Under2 2-2.9 3and Over ay average proportion of. women of completed 
fertility. The adjustment | of ratios does not 
(No years" 67 alter the contervailing tendencies of fertility 


ove 3. to vary directly with size of farm and in- 


> 


s eves 
om In summary, it appears ~ in he popu- 
lation under study rural fertilit y has 


years and over 3.0 clined within the past decade, and, in 1952, 


Age composition of all married women in But in _ ages above 35 years: there is no 


q 

"groups fertility, ‘as measured the ratio 
education as is ev idenced by the fact that of live births ever had per married woman, 
the same pattern is repeated in each edu- varies inversely with occupation of —— 
cation level. Similarly, the inverse relation- of 

_ ship of fertility with education is observ- 
~ able in 1 every size c of farm class. “Some of 
the variation of fertility by size of farm 
is” attributable to differences in age com- “age composition. interest is the close 
"position, however, for when age of rural fertility, as represented 
are eliminated, as in the adjusted ratios by that in the nine barrios, and urban fer- 
shown in the Tower of the tity observed ina previous stuc study. 
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Tame A. A. ‘ENUMERATED P Porunation OF THE ‘Sunveveo Barrios, BY Ace avo Sex 
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THE DIFFERENCES EXPRESSED AS ANNUAL DECREASES PER 1000 PopuLATION IN EAcH EARLIER AGE GrouP | 


Difference Ex- 
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COMPARISON | OF PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION AND 


ARTHUR J. VinicH AND SHAPIRO 


Tse has been considerable discussion posed to ‘measure the same variable. The 


te 


in the literature concerning the validity various scaling procedures are, in part, de- 

Of data secured by the informal anthro-— 
a pological research’ technique designated as sistency” in our general “sense. Whi hile ‘such 
4 ‘participant observation.” The question at tests of the internal consistency | of each 
‘ issue is to wnat a lone and are an first step, we 


beliefs, attitudes, values and practices. "present 1 us s with 2 a consistent pie 


is clear that an any answer to this question must which has little ‘relationship to 


erably the results of some different method _ ternal validity of both methods is to examine 


signed to test the data for “internal con. 


of investigatio 


some standard of judgment—pref- ality.’ One valuabie way of testing the 


gainst which the anthro-— 
pological “report can be ‘iT here. 


if he could be thoroughly convinced of the ‘a 
validity of the: research method 


observation. discrepancies" between the 
two sets of results could be attributed 


the degree to which their results correspond — 
‘to one another in areas _ where the two 
‘methods c can be made 1 to yield aati 
We e see the problem of ‘the validity of oa 
two methods, for - present purposes, as two 
fold; as involving the degree of correspond- ‘ 


— 


ence between the results and the direction 


the anthropological method . Unfortunately, of selectivity introduced in each. While it 
Be A alternative procedure for the study | of would be ideal to compare results of - 
culture and social behavi ior is also > subject — two methods ona large number of earinggpeic s, 
to serious ‘questions of validity. have available measures of only one 
c In this study, an observer’s perception of | 
4 
aot community will be compared with data 
= by sample survey techniques. Two anthropological field 
distinct approaches possible for the by sociometric-ty pe questions in in a sample 
evaluation of either of the research methods. Surv rvey of the same community. By “ pres- 


community members was by a 


= most common approach (continually tige”’ we mean the generalized attitude of 


used by the best practitioners in both meth- respect and admiration, or disdain and con- 

ods) is the test of internal consistency. ' The demnation extended by individuals: to each | 

careful anthropologist, for example, will other. We feel that the comparison of the 


eross- -check the reports of one informant "prestige measures resulting from the two 


worker’s ‘ratings, and 


portior 
and tl 


server’ 
based 


asa re 
and th 


tion o 
Spring 
logical 


and in 
he 


“makin; 
studen 
dale. 7 
ing at 
In pre 
inst 
to min 
q teria 
-contair 
heads 


raters, 
accord: 


gen 
the 
questic 


were | I 


commo 


evaluat 


against those of another, and will pay care- techniques will throw light the 


ful attention to discrepancies | between avow- correspondence o of the methods and the direc- 
als in one context and facts which are al- tion of selectivity of each. 
Jowed ‘to | “slip. out” in another. These are The research was conducted “Spring 
“internal” consistency checks because they dale,” a rural New Y ork state community 
compare, within the confines of the same with a total adult t population of about 1500." 
a very similar fashion, careful survey tech- 


1 The Springdale research is sponsored by the 


 nicians check the results they receive on one 


attitude e question by comparison with ot 
‘sults ona question which 


Department of Child Development and Family 
"Relationships in the New York ‘State College of 


‘Home Economics at Cornell University. This report — 
is a by- of a of the social 
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[PANT OBSERV ATION AND ‘SURVEY D: ATA 


A sample of the adults in the community 1 - effort to keep the task unstructured was in- 
was drawn by choosing at random one person tended to utilize to- the fullest extent the - 
between the ages of 20 and 80 from each informal, ‘unconscious understanding « of the t 
household in the survey area Due to lack community developed by the judges 
of cooperation | and availability, illness, lan- the period of their field experience. The _ 
guage barriers" and deaths, schedules groupings  feolated by this method are de- 


completed in about two hundred house- scr scribed below. 


holds. The ‘ ‘achieved sample’ ” consisting of “vi 
547 community residents was, therefore, un- Descriptions of the Prestige 
representative to some extent, lacking pro- = by the Judges Immediately after 
representation of the ill, the busy, Rating Process, In Order from 
| The participant Low to High Prestige. 
ae server of the community was. entities, on the 
based upon year of intensive contact 


the financial and social ladder. Many without 
as a resident, interviewing and observation, 7 kin in community. Frequently their existence. mt 


and the es experience gained i in the administra- _ unrecognized, at least publicly, by the town, 
tion of the survey. Prior to his work in il Includes physical and mental wrecks, degen- _ A 

Springdale, he had had previous anthropo- _erates, “deadbeats,” and the like. 
|! logical field experience in two other ¢ cultures (2) Only “slightly” higher in prestige than 

in another rural American community. "Group 1. More contact with the rest of the 


mine participant observor was assisted community. Economically marginal, , unskilled. 
Includes some moral degenerates, such as al- 


pond making the prestige ratings by graduate 
ad student who had done field work in Spring- _ coholics, as as well as ll as some widows with large 


mail dale. The task » was undertaken to provide a (3) The lowest group which has a steady 
measure of prestige for the purpose of test- respectable working folk. Some have 
7 the _ ing a theory of primary social integration.?~ risen to this status from Groups 1 and 2; 
two- | In presenting the task, ‘Shapiro attempted _ others have fallen to it from higher Groups 
to instruct the raters in. such a fashion as described below. bey 
ction to minimize his own influence upon the c cri- — (4) Only slightly higher in prestige than — 
He | rating to be used. A set of cards Group 3. These are “more often recruited 
the containing the names the household from migration rather than higher or lower 


les, heads: of ‘the community was give en to the Tocal They are still unskilled 
raters, and they were asked t to classify them 4 
| skilled ranks, and to improve their lot ‘gener- 


ge of according to the “prestige, respect, ‘standing, ally ‘more than Group 3. The wives of the 
y or reputation” of the in 4 families in this group sometimes participate 
and the | eyes of the community.” All further _ in formal organizations (a form of behavic 

mple iP questions about the meaning ot these terms a much rarer in lower groups). Includes mar- 

pres- met by asking that the Use ginal entrepreneurs, such as a free- lance *, 

le of those criteria which, in their experience, were trucker, Ww ell as -part- with 
used by community members in 4 jobs. 
each evaluating one another. In addition, no effort Almost equal in prestige with Group 


These, however, are people who have risen 
was made to determine i in advance the r num- : 
the or fallen to lower middle class respectability 


a 
ber of categories or prestige groupings. This and have close kinship ) ties in the community 


and psychological correlates of community activity. q with relatives in higher and lower positions. i 
| The research is supported in part by grants from _—«(6) A large, intermediate, and indetermi- 

the National Institute of Mental Health, United nate catch- all grouping. Neither disdained 
States Public Health Service, and the Committee on — nor admired by the community. Frequently 
the Early identification of Talent of the Social | in both pretensions to much higher stand- 7 


ing and skeletons in the family closet. eg 


granted to the council by the John and Mary R. (7) The lowest _ group which can be prop- 


Markle Foundation. Mr. Vidich acted as the e 
participant observer and Mr. Shapiro analysed . erly considered = having higher than ars 


sociometric data introduced in this report. 


2Gilbert Shapiro, “The Formulation and 


fication of a ‘Theory of Primary Social Integration.” 
D. Thesis, Cornell 1954. 
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may, in addition, , have m money. (4) any women en (men) you 
_ These are continually Striving for and ex- would think of as leaders i in this community? a 
hibiting their respectability. Extremely con- (Asked with reference to opposite 
scious of community — towards them.  respondent’s.) 
Includes ‘some newcomers. 6). Are there any other people you think 
(8) A ‘separate c category ated teach- 
ers, including only those teachers who have munity? 
no community ties other than their jobs and ry . 
those social activities incumbent upon them The types: of 
_ because of their occupation. They have posi- — choices received is interpreted here as an 
pr prestige as teachers. All of their actions, index of each: individual’s prestige in the 


~ and the evaluation of them by the com- 
community. It is clear that interpreta- 
munity, focused upon > their occupation. 


=_ slightly higher than Group 7, lower tion of the score is not immediately | 
us by the manifest meaning of the ques- 
Relatively | powerless professionals s and tions asked. In this sense, sociometric 
holders of new wealth deriving the score described is a more indirect prestige 
post-war Prosperity. Includes also a scattering index than the observer’s ratings. 
“old names” maintaining their prestige terpretation, on the other hand, is not. wer 
_ without the income or power which used to wholly arbitrary. It is at least ‘reasonable _ : 4 | 
cancel Some non- professionals (larger in a rural American context that those most __ 
farmers, operators) in this group frequently ‘mentioned as ‘ ‘community lead- 
are hard working “money y makers.” ers,” or as desirable neighborhood r represen- 


The highest ranking group of any 
- size. All of the qualifications of an “upper- tatives, have the greatest prestige, general — 


; upper” in the usual sense, except that they standing, and the highest reputations or 
lack the extreme of power, prestige, and “evaluative status” in the community. As 
9 = characteristic of the small “X- Family” compared with | the three ‘other sociometric 
group described below. Active in organizations, — questions in the Springdale survey schedule, | 
- frequently as powers behind the scenes, some- these items have the highest degree of -con- _ f 
times openly the leaders of the community. : centration of choices received in the popula- : 
economically well off (in terms of local tion, and the lowest rates of ‘reciprocal 


standards). “Includes | prosperous businessmen choice. These facts and others tend 


and formers, provide some internal basis for the inter- 


The Springdale equivalent of the Mid- 
 dletown X- Family; the powers, “highest in| ure 0 overall community prestige, irrespec- 


- money, prestige, and political control (always tive of any shift in the interpretation of the mt Ae» 
behind the questions from subject to subject, and such 


(12) Unknown. raters” influences as varying interview situations. 
did not known well enough to classify. This An external test of the validity of this: 
-= includes about a third of the total al pop prestige index, as well as of the validity of ) 


even 
efforts 
‘tige 


| shows the correspondence between prestige, at = 

_ The survey questions used for the meas- as as measured by each of the two methods. = pe i 
‘urement of prestige were in the fc form of five had found no correspondence in 


sociometric type queries "Table between the two methods (or 
ted small correspondence just exceeding ¢ chance 

some one person were to be selecte expectancy), we e would have no basis" uce 

to 


to represent this particular part of town at 
a a special meeting of the town board, who 


k 
would you personally want togo? the other. However, ‘remarkably st strong cor- 
(2) What person do you think most of Tespondence between the two methods is 


lowan 
g the people around here would choose to rep- shown. The correspondence does not ‘ “prov |. j ite 
3) - When you think of the over-all leader- os A more complete | analysis of the validity of 


xt 
ship i in in this community, who are the three the sociometric measure of prestige, which cannot — 
four ur people you would think of first? _ be provided here, will be found in seni op. * 


choosing one method as more “valid” 
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PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION AND SURVEY DATA 


> 
er Cent of ] of I restige Grouping» 


‘Number of 


a 10 


a the validity of either method, but it does TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF VARIOUS SUB- -GRouPS OF 
‘reinforce willingness on our part to accept W WERE 
a: | this mutual validation i is so strong, we should © — ee 
& | be willing to accept the survey results for AG Per 
mm } ranking the 207 comes not known by the par- - Group Known Group 
sad. } ‘methods, the data of Table 1 show that on a Pema 
sen- per cent of those not known by the Females 
eral | server received at least one choice while 36 "30-29 
, per cent of those who were known received 30-390 
| or more. Thi his clearly ir indicates that the 40-49 42 = 
trie —unknow wn group contains a disproportionate 50-59 
jul number of those with low prestige. Thus, (60-469 
hough the observer had made delit 
con- even t t observer ad | made de iberate Education 
efforts to establish contact. with lower pres- Some grade school 93 
ocal  tige groups, , his knowledge of community Grade school graduate 98 
members was biased in favor of individuals Some high school 124 
iter. With higher prestige. Table 1 indicates that 
the observer’ efforts to meet Tearn College graduate 
pec- about all segments of the community were Employment “status 
larg —almost two-thirds of the Retired 
sample 9 was known nm well: enough to be re rated. force 
A large number of even the low prestige Employed by ot 
this members was known. Yet, despite Occupation 
y of all efforts to counteract the tendency, ‘definite Manager, proprietors 
«al selectivity is indicated, and it would be 
co Ph Clerical and sales’ 
surprising if this selective association of the 7 
observ er with the community did not some- = farm 
influence his understanding of the local laborers 
culture. ' W ithout the survey data, the Housewives 


a 
could only make reasonable guesses 
k 


*Starred percentages differ from the per cent 

ae) | _ about his areas of ignorance in the effort to ,nown of the entire sample beyond the 1 per cent @ 
for  teduce bias. The ‘survey data give him more level of s significance. 

than | exact information regarding the degree and 


_ kind of selectivity” operating, and thereby _ As might be expected in a society which 
allow him to make better compensatory al- ‘segregates the activities of the sexes in | 
lowances i in planning his observational ac- ac- many contexts, a disproportionate nu number 
those known by the male observer were 

_ Table 2 provides more about males Age groups, however, all fairly 
the: selectivity the anthropologic 


gical equally” represented. A clear, consistent re- 
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. aa the probability that a per a person is known Taste 3. Frequenctes oF SELECTED BACKGROUND 
by the observer. 
it 


iterpreted as a consequence of f educational 


self- or are more likely to 
_ interviewed by the observer than are house- - 
wives, retired people, and the like. Finally, 
the probability of being known by the ob- | 
server increases with the prestige of the indi- 
_ vidual’s occupation as customarily ranked in 
American society. In short, the observer’ 
status. in the community as a an employed | 
-= middle class professional, is reflected | 
in the types of people with whom he is 
likely to make contact. This fact is 
sistent with the findings of Table 1, where 
we found that the unknowns contained a 
nate number of those who, by 
“survey had low prestige. 
| Finally, we consider the bias introduced 
_ by selectivity of respondents in the survey. 
compare the background characteristics 
of ‘those in the achieved sample described 
above with those of the entire adult popula- 


ca tion of the survey area. Data on the whole . 


_ population we were collected prior to the survey | 
on a typical census basis; every effort was 
as made to get as complete a report as possible 
every adult in every household. Occa- 
sionally, when members of the household 
tne 


rate; ori only 24 of 765 were 


attainment as such, or of the 


_ THE PopuLaTIon as EstTIMATED ‘BY 


Census INTERVIEW 


Per Cent of Per Cent 


‘This relationship may IN THE ACHIEVED SAMPLE AND 


= 
©@ 


Sex 
Female 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 
60-69 


70-79 


a Education 


None 
48 Some grade school © 
Grade school graduate 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Some college 
College graduate 
Employment status 
_ Not in labor force 
Retired 
4 ed 
Self- employed 
Employed by others 
Housewife 
Manegetial, proprietor 
Professionsl, semi- prof. 
Clerical, 
Sales 
Farmer 
Farm laborer. 
3 Industrial 


“Skilled and semi-skilled 18 
Manual 


to. find the characteristics of 


the fact that any of the -and population frequencies shown in Table ter 


> could give the information required, while - are significant at the 5 per cent level. As 
contrasted with the findings of Table 2, 


the sample survey interview had to be con- 
ducted with the household -member whose 
; “name arose in the random choice. For these 

reasons ons we consider the census frequencies. 


to be close approximations of the actual 


the survey techniques seem to reach the 
various segments of the population ‘more 


evenly than the contacts of the anthropo-. 


logical observer. hatever its comparative 


: parameters of the population. We can, there- defects on other grounds, selectivity of re- a 
fore, a source of bias in the collec- 


| 
| 
| 
= 
| signi 
18 the ; 
2 | base 
7 (16 4 > habit 
“atte 
nan 
observer, or pieced together from other 
j sources. For this reason, and because the 
cchedule was shorter and Jess per- yulation. Table 3 com- 
chang 
a scient 
lie at 
the ot 
famil; 
— Gotha 
tween 
aliases 
— torial 
Py _ Names arose in the random sample by com- random sample to the extent that itis found _ * Ps 
paring frequencies in the achieved sample in our analysis of the observer’s contacts. Americ: 


"PETITIONERS F CHAD ANGE 0 OF 


‘The selectivity of is only one in a The prestige rat 


foci research W hat the “survey with a characteristic: 
gains in representative coverage of a re ; which are, for one reason or another, sources = 


than the increased depth of ‘immediate idea from the de- 
“derstanding and interpretation possible with scriptions of the important criteria of as- 
participant observation techniques. This is signing prestige in Springdale, as ‘well as_ 

evident when we contrast the position other clues te to the stratifice ation T hese 
survey analyst: and a participant — 


the meaning of a question. The desk chair penn that the techniques of 
analyst c can give at best an intelligent guess ticipant observation and the sample survey a 
| based up upon yn sketchy pretest and tabular data. are not competitiv e, but, in the well con- A 4 
The observer, in contrast, can call upon the ducted community study, will be comple- 
wealth of his experience with the linguistic — mentary. The survey provides representative 7 
“habits, the attitudes, values and beliefs of information which is given meaning by the 
the group and provide a much richer, and anthropological observer. Frequently, 
probably sounder interpretation. This is indi- not always, survey methods may be used to 3 
“cated in the present study by the descrip- hypotheses developed out of the less 
tions of the prestige rating “categories as formal experience of the observer, particu- 
“compared with the sociometric scores. The ~ darly i in those areas where information i is ad- 
latter are mere numbers symbolizing, at missable at a public level and where repli- 
_ best, indices of an abstract variable expressed cation is both possible and meaningful. 


1, 107 PETITIONERS FOR 
GE OF N 
LEONARD Broom, HELEN P. -BEEM, AND VIRGINIA HARRIS 


B 
ECAUSE. names are symbols used by so- socially endorsed renaming ofa a royal house 
ciety in the assignment of statuses and in the nationalism a war the other, 


‘roles t to individuals and groups, 

changing, v with -a concomitant greater or changes. “paid 
r | lesser change of identity, affords s social little attention to these.1 The changes may . 


into such phenomena as be either of two kinds. First, there are 
mobility, acculturation, group identification, changes in usage e according to Anglo- Saxon 
nd self-definition. common law, and d second, there are changes 
_ Criminologists have’ ave manifested in- See, suggestive comment in M. 
terest in the study of criminal aliases, which > Davie, World Immigration, New York: 
lie at one extreme of social valuation. At 42-43, 


4 the other extreme is the > change during World aa 2“In the absence of a statute to “the contrary, - 


W a person may ordinarily change his name at will, 
ar of the name of the British without any legal proceedings, merely by adopting 


family from the House of Saxe- Coburg: another name. He may not do so, however, for — 
. Gotha to the House of | Windsor. Lying be- fraudulent purposes. In most jurisdictions, a change — 
tween the extremes of ‘stigmatized criminal of one’s name is regulated by statutes which pre- 


aliases and cover names used “in conspira-_ scribe the proceeding by which such change is to’ 
accomplished. These _ Statutes merely affirm, 


torial movements and are in aid of, the common-law rule.” American 
Surisprudence, Vol. 38, “Change of Name,” 
*Paper read at the annual meeting of the tion 28 (San Francisco; Co. = 
American: Sociological Society, September, 1954, p. 
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in 1 usage by the formal sanction of ‘the: 

This paper is the introduction. to 
analy sis of the significant social data on the 
petitions of a sample of name changers. 
_ attempt is made to derive hy potheses about, 
‘the differential valuation of c certain | cate- 
f gories of names and the social setting in 
% which name changing takes | place. We do 


questionnaire and 82 structured interviews 


"report here the findings of a 


- 


petitions i in the Los Angeles County 
Court” files, covering | a period of a approxi- 
mately one year (June 28, 1946 to July 3, 


data, 


sentative control sample of the Jewish pop- 


ethnic > name changers. which are based on characteristic names. 
4 


acteristics, in 1 addition comparisons 
the two sub- samples with available census 


Mi 


major obstacle in adequately describing 


the Jewish sample and in compari g it t with — 
the non- -Jewish group is the lack a. repre- 
ulation. The obscure character of Jewish 

population statistics has frequently 
commented upon. Our data throw further 


doubt on those Jewish population estimates 


A total of 1,158 persons wives 


sociological criteria would to ex- 


1947). W here husbands < and wives are both cluded from the Jewish population. 


included on petition, the husband 
the petitioner. ‘Direct data” are: 


usually available on the petitioner for age, 


name, and stated reasons the 


change. Intermarriage and ethnic and na- are perceived 
tional origin (where not indicated by place vel 
of birth) were inferred from an analysis of — ‘tional and ethnic origins of the | persons 


the original names. Names of doubtful 

_ identity were referred toa jury of linguistic 

experts. 

Preliminary analysis of the ethnic identi- 


sex, marital status, residence, age and num- 
ber of children, birthplace, assumption of an “pro 


portion 0 of Jewish petitioners Pots at 
once ‘that their ethnically visible names 
by their bearers to hold ad- 
erse or objectionable connotations. Th ‘The 


the total sample is shown in Table 1. "i 


non- should be noted. 


“One 
ties indicated that per cent (N= =507) expect find among these groups a large 


eal 
hun 
Com 

Jewish 


ish ethnic 


q 


Jewish 
4 pared 


born 


6 Fred 
ation 
Communi 


the petitioners are of Jewish origin. The number of names that elicit ridicule 
_ population of the Los . Angeles Metropolitan name prejudice. Several | alternative hypoth- — 
District in 1947 was estimated at 3,917,000, eses may be suggested to explain this low 
about 236,000 of whom are ‘estimated to name changing among non- 
Jewish. 5 Approximately 6 | per cent of thes 
therefore, responsible for Name may ¢ occur later in ac- 
half of the petitions in the present  culturative process among non-Jew 
sample. The large number of Jewish peti- groups than among Jews. (2) Name chang 
tioners allows comparison of the non- -Jewish ing may be a concomitant of higher ¢ objec- 
pam petitioners on the foregoing char- tive social rank, and the Jews” may have 
— ‘reached higher social rank than other ethnic 
groups. (3) Among _non- Jewish ethnic” 
California "Stats. 1929, ‘Ch. 330, p. 18, an "groups, names may be perceived t¢ to be less 
p. 1540, and stiomatizing, or the countervailing “rewards 
Current Population Char- of the national or ethnic identity may out-_ 
acteristics, Bureau of the Census, Series P-21, No. weigh the assumed 1 advantages | of the change. 
30, August, 1947, Washington, D.C. (4) Name changes ar among non-Jewish. ethnic 
The American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 50, groups may be of the non-court ‘type. 
“ 1948-49, Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication So- "falle 1 indicates that members of racially 
ciety of America, p. 672. Population estimates are — 
given for Los Angeles, Santa Monica, Long Beach, i identified minority groups such as Orientals 
Pasadena. Me Mexicans, who are the the of preju- 
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PETIT! TIONERS FOR (CHANGE OF NAM 


dice, evidently m: make little use of the formal Sex, Marital Status An examina- 


7 name changing device. In addition to the tion of sex, age, and marital status pon 
considerations ‘mentioned above, physical Suggests ‘differential factors’ underlying the 
_ visibility may make ethnically ‘motiva ted name changing decisions of the two groups. 
changing ineffective. The following analyses do not include 32 
. a | appears that among the non- — cases in which parents petitioned for chil- 
. petitioners e ethnic considerations play a minor — dren n under AS years of age but no t for 
role. The n most frequent reasons for name- themselves, 
changes given on the petitions by non- Jews In the non-Jewish sample 29 per cent 
family considerations (such as ‘Tesump- (N=165) of the petitioners are female; 
of a maiden name after divorce, or the Jewish ‘sample only 8 ‘per cent (N=40) 
ke Gila assumption of his mother’s or guard- female. difference is significant at 


the break- up of a family) the one per cent level ‘of confidence (chi 


TotalName —sCNNon- -Jewish 
anging Sample’ Sub- Sample -Sub- = 


Number Per Cent Number Per Number Per er Per Cent 


Western European 


Significant differences are found non-Jewish and Jewish sub-samples (chi- -square=273. 69**). 
In this and the following tables chi- square values starred once twice are ‘significant at the 


and one per cent levels of confidence, respectively. 
_ i a There are 364 cases in which it is not possible | to determine the national origin of the 

arge ** Less than 1 per cent. ; 
and perceiv ed reactions to names which ares 20), i may be be explained 
low difficult to. pronounce or which have obscene by the greater frequency of divorce 
wish  Orhumorous connotations. = 
(1) of Jewish and name “among non- n-Jewish petitioners. (The 7 
ace Jewish petitioners with the total proportion of petitioners i in 
thnic population — and with - the population 0 of both samples is an artifact of the arbitrary 7 


Los Angeles county shows that definition of the petitioner used 1 in this: 
changing is generally not a first- generation "study. ) Significant differences marital 
Eighty-eight per cent ¢ of ‘the status are e found between non-Jewish and 
non-Jewish petitioners native born, Jewish female petitioners, The difference is: 
compared with an estimated 82 2 per cent of due largely to a greater proportion of the 
males 21 years old and over in Los non-Jewish females in the divorce category 
"Angeles county. Eighty. per cent of the (chi square=10.22). . We do not know if 
Jewish” petitioners were native b this reflects a lower divorce rate for Jewish 
ange. ‘pared with an estimated 68 cent native females or their tendency to retain tl 
ethnic enumerated in a recent husband’s name after divorce. Either reason 
of the Jewish population.® may indicate feminine dependence 


As shown in Table ; 2, a comparison - 
the total ‘population and non-Jewish peti- 
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Los Angeles Male Total Male Name Non- Jewish ish 
Population, 1947 * Sample ** z= Sub- Sub- Sample 


Total 


Significant differences are found between population estimates and (1) the name- changing sample : : 
(chi- square=27.00 **), (2) the non-Jewish male petitioners (chi- -square—34.61 **), and (3) the a ; 


petitioners (14.81 The non- -Jewish Jewish male petitioners are also significantly different 


_ * Data on males 14 years ‘old and over for Los Angeles Metropolitan | District. Data’ from 7 
- Population _ Reports, Population Characteristics, Bureau of the Census, Series P-21, No. 30, August, — 

ee There are 118 cases in which marital status is ‘not reported. — 


tioners shows that proportionately more of, samples “indicates fewer. single petitioners 
the male petitioners are single, and propor- and more married petitioners in * Jewish 
tionately less_ are married, divorced, or group 
widowed. Reverse trends are noted in the indicated in Table the difference in 
Jewish group. _ The differences are accounted — “marital: ‘status is related to the e fact that — 
for by the greater percentage of married name changing among Jews occurs at a later 

Petitioners | and smaller of age. This fact sugg that hypotheses 
al about the decision- forming context for this 
:  population.? 7 The con sonal of the two sub-group should be sought in estimates of (1) 
emancipation from early familial ties, (2) 
heightened sensitization to economic 


sures, (3) supportive attitudes of the spouse, 


62 per cent of males ‘years and older were. 

married, compared with 76 the 
present sample. Op. cit., p. 17. (4) diverse consequences ‘of child rear- 


DISTRIBUTION | OF Los Porotarios AND Mus Nance 
ABLE 3 


| 


TotalMale Name Non-Jewish = Jewish 
= 


‘Population, 1940* Changing Male Sub-Sample “Male Sub- Sample = | 


The Jewish population survey cctianated 


—_— 


Cent = Number Per Cent. Number PerCent Number 


99 
5 


sample (chi-square=352.40 **), (2) the non- -Jewish sample (chi-square=215.54 **), and (3) the Jewish — .~ re 
sample (chi-square=171.77 **). Differences are also significant between the non- Jewish and Jewish sub- 4 aay 
_ * Data on males 15 years old and over for Los Angeles Metropolitan District. Data from ‘the ‘Site theo 
teenth Census of the States: 1940, Vol. Characteristics of the Bureau of the ne po} 
* There are 74 cases in which age is not reported. 
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areas 
(b) an interpretation of only higher fos the 
responsibility which places emphasis on pro- general population, but higher than 
tecting the child from name prejudice, and the non-Jewish petitioners, 
(c) the availability of of an altruistic: rational- - The selective ‘phenomenon | observed a 
ization; that is, the act may be interpreted pertains only to formal legal petitioners for 
the children’s interest. Almost twice change of name If the data were 4 
-many children (N=190) were included din | for people who change their name without | 
the. Jewish Petitions as in the non- jon-Jewish recourse to the courts, we hypothesize 
* the proportion of individuals from lower 
Ecological analysis may help status areas s would be increased. ‘This, if so, 
suggest hypotheses about the is 
which influence such self- 


OF AREA. OF RESmENCE 


Pp “Population, 1940* Changing Sample ** Sub-Sample 


r Cent 


(165 33 


Significant differences are found between the Los Ange es poner an (1) total name 
"changing sample (chi-square=273.24 (2) non- changers (chi-square=55 .68 **), 


the this and Table 5, estimates are for Los Angeles 1940. There were 20 
tracts with a population of less than 50 for which no ‘social rank, urbanization or segregation indexes 
were computed. See Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The Social Areas of Los eeinadll 
- Angeles: University of California Press, 1949, p. 139, 7 
** Census numbers are not available for 125 petitioners. 


| @ as name changing. By coding gresi- Assuming that ou our data reflect 
_ dence by census tracts, we are able to use the facts and that name changing is asso- 
the Shevky scales and assign scores for ciated with relatively high ‘Status: location, 
social rank, urbanization, and segregation two. lines of interpretation are suggested. 
the petitioner’s area of residence. we may hypothesize that petitioners 
Rank: As in n Table 4, living i in areas of of medium- -to- -high social rank 4 


of and may “be highly sensitive to societal 
_ live | in areas rated high in social actions to certain types of 
: 
&Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, das barriers: to achievin 
Social Areas of Los Angeles, "statuses and roles. Alternatively, we suggest 


versity of California Press, 1949. Criteria for that such bol 
social rank are occupation ratio, education ratio, at such symbo systems 


and 1 rent per capita; criteria for urbanization are — fact fact have latent value in low status environ-- 
ea ratios, women in the labor force, and © ments but become activated as individuals 
= move to higher rank areas or move up the 
; Tegation was derive rom the percentage of 
“the population represented such highly isolated ‘Status: _ hierarchy. We unprepared | 
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perce perception and motivation or in ‘the: "validation of the indiv idual’s acculturation. 


study of ‘differential valuation attached to Insofar as the latter type involves shifts in 
4 social strata. Very probably both lines of both self-definition and group identification, 

inquiry would be desirable. contact with alternative identifications may 
Urbanization: : Table » 5 indicates that be necessary conditions to the name chang- 
name changers live in areas of greater ur- ing act. In the case of Jews, particularly, — 

_ banization than the general population. The the _individual’ s emancipation 
_ Jewish group is the more highly differentiated familial, religious, or group ties, which would 

_ in this respect. It is commonly assumed that tend to militate against alternative identifi- 
urbanization has important sociological and cation, 1, may be necessary . Therefore, 


psychological -concomitants. Assum-- expect name of either 


7 


ME Peritton NERS ‘BY or 
os 


_ Degree of Population 1940 Changing Sample Sub- Sample Sample 
Urbanization 


of Area Number: 2,785,458 


of Residence Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Cent 


49 


sample (chi-square—163.20 * *), (2) “the non- (chi-square=22.39 (3). 
(chi- square=190.23 **). Significant differences are also found ‘between the non-— 
of urbanization “anomie, ” the urbanized 
comprise an environment conducive to” generation ‘immigrants. 

: 3. . Segregation: The majority of the Jewish 


changers (84 per cent) lived in areas f 
with a “low” index of segregation. Similarly, stu yi an ans certain 


per cent of the non- -Jewish petitioners of sample of legal changers 


lived in this type ‘of ‘wen, compared with 2nd utilizes data included | on ‘petitions for 
76 per cent of the Los Angeles population. » the name change. Through the comparison * 
_ of the characteristics of the name changers: | . 


both the non-Jewish and Jewish peti-— 


The ' differences between the t¢ total population 
7 | er with those of the general population and the 
is highly significant, with chi-squares 


comparison of non-Jewish and Jewish peti- 


g 15.79 and 18.00, respectively. =. > tioners, an an attempt is made to derive hy- <f 


Z We hypothesize that among ethnic groups potheses about the differential valuation of | 
certain categories of names and the social 


name changing may be considered in some sete 
setting in which name chan ng e. 
o_ as a signal of assimilation. Where e changi = es P ace 


iss so, two types of ethnic name change The major findings “2 are as | 


be Ss: 
(1) those who were never identi 4 


4 
‘fed wih the ethnic group in question, ac- 


hake ‘considerations ap to play a 


parental generation, , and (2) those in which 


For a “discussi n of tic yn of ac- 
name chang g may be regarded as the validetion of 


culturation, see Leonard Broom and John 
Kitsuse, “The Validation of Acculturation: A Con- 


9 Population estimates from -Shevky an Wil- dition to Ethnic Assimilation,” American Anthro- 
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E OF ‘NAME. 


y minor role. The major considera- connotation of the name. ‘It is 
tions were familial (for example, return to pothesized that: social 
use of maiden name after divorce) « or dis- rank, satisfactory interpersonal ‘Telations, — 
satisfaction with the name itself, because it f and disassociation from prior familial units a 
“is difficult to ‘Pronounce or | has obscene are important considerations. 
or humorous c connotations. Among ethnic groups" the interpretation 
In comparison with the Angeles of the functions of ‘name changing may be 
total population the sample of non- Jewish | ‘most usefully interpreted in an accultura-— 
petitioners has a significantly higher pro- tion- -assimilation framework. At different po- 
portion of (a) native born, (b) single males, sitions on an acculturation continuum three 
(ce) residents in areas toward the high end — major functions of name changing are sug- 
F of the scale of social rank and urbanization, gested. (1) F or highly acculturated persons — 
and (d) residents in a areas of low ‘segregation. _ name changing may be be a final act of ethnic — 
@) In comparison with total Los ‘rejection and a sign of assimilation. These 
population | the sample of Jewish "persons may include (a), those who were 
tee has a significantly higher propor-— never highly identified with the ethnic group 
tion of. (a) married males , (b) residents in and whose acculturation had been 
areas toward the high end of the scale of 4 pleted in the parental generation or ‘earlier, 


social rank and ‘urbanization, and (c) tesi- and (b) those w whose changing may 
dents in areas of low \ regarded as an end product of the individ- 
(4) In comparison with | the non- Jewish ual’s acculturation. (2) For less completely 
- petitioners, the sample of Jewish petitioners ~ acculturated persons w ho retain segmental | 
a significantly higher proportion of identification, the name act ‘ 


males falling in older age groupings, society. (3). For individuals with relatively 
- residents | in areas toward the high end of low accult uration who retain the ‘significant 
the scale of social rank and urbanization. a aspects of ethnic identification, , the name_ 
There are fewer Jewish than non- Jewish changing act may have | limited instrumental 

female petitioners. The largest proportion of effects in su ich areas as occupational rela- 

non-Jewish female petitioners is divorced tions. Although ethnic identification un- 

_ while the largest proportion of Jewish ish female — -doubtedly has participational correlates, no 
"petitioners: is single. simple association of these variables is im 
plied here, 


INTERPRETATION To a reat gree 
greater less er deg ree each 


We assume that: stereotyped societal re- the types enumerated above involves con- — 


actions to names are important cues in the scious self-definition group identifica- 
placing of individuals in ethnic categories. tion and for most, some degree of change 


gers Names which are atypical, difficult to spell in self- -definition and group identification. 
pronounce, or which have obscene or We hypothesize several conditions conducive 
peti: | humorous connotations also elicit differential to these changes: _Tesidence in urbanized 
hy- societal reactions. The statuses and roles. _and non-segregated areas with concomitant 
n of ascribed to individuals bearing stereotypic contact with alternative identities, 
ocial or atypical names may be perceived by these 4 pation from early familial, religious, or 


individuals as barriers to social participation. _ group loyalties, strong upward mobility ac- 
‘Similarly, the surname of a divorcee may be _ companied by the perception of group iden- — 
source of embarrassment because it implies ‘tification as as a major barrier, psycho- 
— obsolete Telationship. Children of a re- 7 logical support of a wife favorably disposed — - 
married divorcee are also by, their name changing, and such concomi-. 


a asa mechanism re desired terpretation of parental responsibility pat 
statuses, roles, and participation otherwise emphasizes the protection of the child from 


impeded prohibited bj prejudice. 
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THE HINTERLAND RECONSIDERED 


~\ ENSE of the need for refinement and to assess the behavior patterns of people, | 
respecification ¢ of a a concept found to be institutions, and economic-social organization 
YU unwieldy as. an analytical tool is not _ of a different time period. Selection is made — 
an uncommon experience of the sociologist. of a -general period on the historical con-— 
he concept “rural” is one of those who red to 
~ usefulness would be enhanced by. some re- 7 different now from | what ‘it was | as then. The 
finement.— Re-examination of the work of basis ‘of argument of the present Paper is 
_ human ecologists and rural sociologists may — 
‘permit description of population dispersion "influenced by the city” and striking contrast 
q in such a way as to contribute to more. x between rural areas in one period and in 
precise specification of the concept rural another, but a basic difference remains be- 
_ and to make some progress toward the de- tween ‘ ‘urban” “rural” in both historic 
4 velopment of a more useful rural con- periods. 
4 ceptual scheme. This paper | proposes to Some "modifications of the tural- urban 
approach a more specific definition of rurality” dichotomy are suggested by rural sociolo- 
by considering “rural” and the ecological con- gists in discussions of different aspects: of 
‘hinterland” together. diversity in what is “termed rural. One 
«= The basic hyphothesis of this paper is that measure of diversity is in terms of ‘ “zones” 
the moral” order in the raw- -materials- have characteristic population con- 


- The only empirical work ‘on 


a distinctive argument and which “extends in sociological terms de- 
~ empirical evidence i in support of this hypoth- scription . of economic zones after the manner 
3 “esis will seek to establish | a three-way of their delineation in rural Germany as de- © 
of population: 4 Metropolitan “scribed by Max W eber and von ‘Thunen. 
areas, Urban Hinterland, and Rural Hinter- Another consideration of diversity is that) 
land. These concepts, if adequately defined, of Carl C. Taylor and associates * who ad- 
would s serve as replacement for the commonly vance hypotheses about “crop tyr pe” areas 
rural- -urban- dichotomy which has as universes and present impressionistic 
limited usefulness in descriptions traditions, attitudes, , 
_ Effort will be made to avoid two points organization required in | the production of 


arriving at useful -conceptualization. n. to the diversity in rural ‘life is the cultural, 
of these may : termed “intellectual which conceives of social structure an and social 
urbanism”, the thinking about areas organization as having” been influence by 

beyond the city “in terms of the city. A the culture of the people rather than vice- 


current thought convention that “which versa. Kolb a and Brunner* describe the 
“identifies. people, ‘institutions, and economic- ‘settlement of rural areas by people who “did 
‘social organization with: a locality. ‘center not rest | until their ideals and values ha 
n sent 
rather than as being located in space. nstitutions ns essenti 


h Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. Kolb, 
influence of the center to t ne | extent that Rural Social Trends, New York: -McGraw- Hill 
there is the conclusion that areas about the Company, 1933, Chapter 5. 
center are taking on the characteristics = - 2Carl C. Taylor, et al., Rural Life in the United 


* the center. The other point of view is that — States, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. ‘ 
 8John H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, 

_ in which a point i is selected 0 on the historical — A Study of Rural Society, Boston: _Houghton- 


‘continuum and used as a measure by 1 which Mifflin Co., 1940, pp. 1 162 ff. ie 
i 
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THE HINTERLAND RECONSIDERED 


sub-cultural differences in a "discussion processing service functions, and in 
“The Rural Family, Variations in Value other are carried on the raw-materials- 
= Orientation.” Within the limitations of this ducing functions. The two develop together, 
ee paper it is ‘not possible to catalogue the each | presupposing the other. But while the | 
‘tural sub- cultural Characteristics presented center is compact and readily” visible, the 


in 
Despite the diversity suggested, general fuse and difficult ‘of ‘precise observation. 

rural characteristics have been described — It is to be noted that the community is here 
which may be used here with ‘the under-— considered in economic rather than in 
stood prefix “ “more or less” in each instance. 7 i terms. It seems that the difficulty of ‘precise 
Summarized from va various of the observation has led the human ecologists to 
fe characteristics of rural areas the the following study less thoroughly the outlying area and 
criteria may be considered: its raw- -materials- producing functions than 
(1) Population Low density of they have the center and its service and dis- 
population; high Jand-to-man ratio. we tributive unctions. 
(2) Economy. Raw materials ‘production: ‘The most intensive study of the metro- 
agricultural, extractive, and collecting enter-— politan community has been that of Bogue,’ 


Tange of knowledge and skills by eac worker 
simplest social groups to be on The one situational factor which ‘Gras’ 
_concentration-dispersion continuum. holds to be absolutely essential for the de 
conformity of population: occupations, of a city aspirant to metropolitan 
tional, linguistic, political, educational. status is the possession of a hinterland, “A 
Social Stratification. ‘Narrow range "tributary adjacent territory, rich in natural 
social positions with concentration in inter- : resources, accompanied by a productive il * 
categories. ulation and accessible by means of transpor-— 
(6) Social Solidarity. Based tation.” We are warned by Gras not to over- 
non-contractual relationships. Stability | rather emphasize either the metropolis or the = 
fo mobility i in terms of status. esi land i in considering metropolitan organization. 
(7) Social Interaction. Area of contact lim- _It is true that in studying this organization — 
_ ited. Emphasis on primary group rather than we are inclined to emphasize the great metro- 
_ secondary group contacts. Institutions located -politan center; ; but to forget the large de-— 
in relatively small area. Social contacts per- - pendent district would be fatal to a correct 
a manent, strong, durable. able, Pore ae understanding of the subject. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is somewhat incorrect to speak of the area 
Tn using these criteria we need to ow . . i dependent upon the center; for though that 
‘remind ourselves that they are “generalized is true, the center is also dependent upon the 
and subject to ‘many modifications. = _ outlying area with its towns, villages, and — 
In economic terms the rural ‘area is de scattered homesteads. __Interdependence 


ep of raw-materials- Pro uction having a high | Hawley’s ‘remark that ‘ “the ‘outlying area 


land: -to-man ratio. In contrast to the im- is diffuse and difficult of precise observation’ 
-exclusiveness of the term is supported by the evidence to 
“hinterland” implies interdependence of that in the work of of rural sociologists who describe 
‘area and the “center” to which it is hinter- the diffuse or diverse characteristics of g group- | 
land. “In its simplest spatial aspects 
 ©Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology: A Th 
community is comprised of two generalized °Amos awley, Human Ecology: cory 
—_ Community Structure, New York: The Ronald 
Charles P. Loomis and J. J. Allen Beegle, Rural Press, 1950, pp. 245. 
Social Systems, New York: Prentice Hall, 1950, J. Bogue, The Structure of the Metro- 
Adapted largely from T. Lynn Smith, The ‘Michigan, 1949, pp. 7. 
of Rural Life, Week: and 'S. B. Gras, An Introduction to Economic 
Brothers, 1947. History, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1922. 
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and ‘spatial or der of populations ‘which | 
the outlying area. Differences to be producing the 
found in the outlying area are described carried on: agricultural, ex- 


Bogue ® ® in relation to the size of center to re 


which the hinterland is adjacent. It is neces- 
“sary” our _Tespecification that the “out- 


lying area” ’ which we call hinterland shall be 


considered as residential — 


In Bogue’s w is painstaking sta 
tistical ‘al description ¢ of distribution 


patterns occupancy of the 


center, and { 


hinterland te rural farm and rural non- a "Or The forms of organization obtaining 
populations are described. In the pioneer for raw-materials- production be 


work of Gras the processes of ec economic 


of geographic area are estab- 
lished in a very meaningful way. These 
studies by the ‘human ecologists and the 
economist analyze “the economy and the 
demography, but the cultural characteristics 
remain to be analyzed in ina comparable man- 
| ~The interdependence of the | center and 
the hinterland is well established in describ- 
- a ing the center and the hinterland as as forming 
economic unit. The interdependence of 
cultural relations has not been established 
so as to show that there is social interde- 
endence as well as economic — 


ce. 


The symbiotic order, or interdependence, 


_ which is described in statistical terms, has — 
been more effectiv ely treated by the ecolo- > 


- the “ moral” order. This may be due to the ~ 

"same circumstances pointed out by Hawley © 
— in reference to the center and the hinterland. | 

Focus of attention on the service character-— 

— istics of tural communities reflects the tend- 


| to analyze the readily visible, and to. 


 implicati ions concerning g those characteristics 
that are are themselves” difficult of ‘precise ob- 
servation. There appears to be need for 
— within which social and cultural 
characteristics may be considered. 

_ Logical consideration ¢ of the foregoing de- 
- scriptions of ‘ “rural areas” ” by rural ‘sociolo- 
gists and of “hinterland” by human ecolo- 
gists ‘permit the following conclusions in 
support of the thesis that is the burden of 


this discussion: 


gists than those se aspects of culture they term 


Geographic areas having such ‘character- 
istics may be contrasted to areas to which — 


1950 Census reports on on the | population 


. ‘these a areas are becoming more ‘rural if the 


tractive, and collecting enterprises. 
(2) In these areas the ratio of producers 
to land production units small, which is 
another way of saying that there is a low 
density of population and land- to-m: ‘man 
ratios. 


On ‘the basis of these sialic 


. tions two hypotheses m may be advanced, con- 


cerning the the outlying areas, in terms of them- 


ote 
selves regardless of influence on them 1 from 


‘the center to which are adjacent. 
| 
enced by traditional skills and values of the 
4 population as well as by requirements of f the 
raw-materials to be exploited. 
“social organization and patterned 
“personal relationships in these areas will be 
influenced by the characteristics of popula- | 
tion, traditional values of the people, and the 
kind of associational relationships dev veloped 
by living | and working together in ‘the com- 


berir 
th 


these characteristics do not apply. ~The in- 
terdependence between the areas described 
and the metropolis will not be discussed in 
this paper. That logical distinctions between 


"metropolis and “hinterland are not limited 


‘to the economy, but apply to the social 
and cultural characteristics | as well, is our 

Empirical support for the foregoing logi- 
cal arguments may be taken from ‘the 1920 
of the State of Alabama. Selection of pod 
_ bama, where 56. 2 per cent of the population 


was rural 1950 according to the census” 


classification, permits: consideration of the 


‘Process of change i in rural areas that ‘remain 
tural. This allows focus | of attention on 
change i in the characteristics of a point on 
the population concentration- dispersion con- x 
-tinuum that has remained relatively con- 
When the dispersion extreme of the con- q 
‘(oom is examined it would appear a: ; 


there are fewer eople in “rural” ” areas, and 
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those areas where raw-materials-production three d 


has been an increase in machinery, indicates. In 1920, 0.3 per cent 
- the land-acreage in farms between 1920 and of farms had | tractors, as ‘contrasted to 18 | 
1950. Land in farms in Alabama increased per cent in 1950. standard of living 
rom 19.6 million acres to 20.9 million acres. has changed, as one index, the use of elec- 
The average size of farm in these areas has tricity, may suggest. Three per cent of farm — 
_ increased » aS more land has been put into | homes had electricity in 1920 as contrasted 
production and fewer people have been e1 en- to 68 per cent in 1950. The mobility of per- 
gaged in agricultural production. There has sons who dwell in these areas was greatly — 
been an increase in the average size of farm > increased, as indicated by 30 per cent of 
from 76 acres in 1920 to 99 acres in 1950. . farmers having automobiles in 1950, com- | a 
_ The number of farm operators declined _ = to 6 per cent in 1920. The facts sug- 
256, 000 to ) 211, ,000. changes in the behavior patterns of 
is con people who live in the high land-to-man 
"i "sidered we find that, in 1947, there was a ratio areas. _ Together with the fact that the 
= total of 3 335, manufacturing establishm ents ‘proportion mn of owner occupied farms has in- 
= Alabama, of which 2,131, or 64 per cent, | creased, it may be argued that changes that 
. were establishments employing less than 20 have taken place make for greater stability 
employees. Of the 1204 establishments that of the population remaining in such a areas. 
| employed 20 or more persons, 42 "per cent The order of life obtaining in 1950 gives 
_ were lumbering, 9 per cent were textile mills, a new look to ‘ “rural life.” We enamel 
and 12 per cent were primary ‘metal or yr chem- that this change is not urbanization oan 
ical establishments. Examination of | the em- new rurality with its distinctive moral order. 

_ ployment figures « of the 1950 Census showed * a Of the 67 counties in Alabama there = 
that the most common and widespread « em- only wit in which the population per —_ 
from agriculture, was Jum- eater 
bering, which apparently accounts for many The foregoing logical argument t and sup- 
the establishments which had less than 20 porting empirical facts are used to” provide 
employees. In a localized area in Alabama basis for definition of the concepts 
there is also mining. Many of | the farm hinterland” and ‘ ‘urban hinterland.” 
people in Alabama in. the industries wo observations have been advanced duit 
that are within convenient commuting dis- ‘the pattern ¢ of f occupancy « of the rural hinter- 
tance, and location of industries is made _ land that may contribute to this ; definition. 
with the labor available in rural areas as a These concern: (1) residential concentra- 

_ consideration. Labor in small industries, and _ tion of population in neighborhoods or vil- 
even in large ones in small towns vil- lages which serve as the focus of 

lages, comes in part from farm dwellers” service functions while the performance of i 


THE HINTERLAND RECONSIDERED = 


who may commute to and from their jobs. _ productive functions are widely « diffuse; and 
From the analysis of a few ‘figures from rom (2) residential dispersion ¢ ‘farmsteads 
- the 1950 Census, and some comparisons with _ which ar are the focus: of productive functions _ 
if figures from the 1920 Census, it would ap- while service functions are widely diffuse. 


stance 


that mining 2 are carried and the locus of of productive 
in areas of i increasing rather than decreas functions are ‘readily accessible and 
ing land-to-man ratios. Agriculture, lumber- — venient in terms of time and energy required 
and ‘mining are raw-materials pe moving one point tc to 
3 tion and continue t to be carried on in 


high land- to-man ratios. 


three decades as as the increase in the “use ‘sion of ‘rural institutions and services. A 
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Another concept which _appears to social interests this po population are 


useful is “fluidity,” used by earlier ecolo- expressed in associations and institutions | 


not writings of other than those of or 


limits away 
a It been en observed of Southern made those studies which ‘might establish 
tion dwellers that socio-economic status differences in the moral orders of these two 
makes a difference i in the pattern of fluidity. ‘a 
| ‘the same ne plantation, the owner will The usefulness of the proposed concepts 
one or more t trips the nearest will depend upon their application empiri- 
market town daily may go to the ally. How n may these areas be identified for 
_—‘Mearest large city several times a week; the description and study? It may be suggested — - 1 
managerial and ‘supervisory staff will g go that population density of minor civil divi- ' 
to the nearest t market town several times a sions and industry in which family head is 
and may go ‘to the nearest market be used as ‘the criteria to distin. 


v weekly ‘to the hearest large city 


100 

a function of socio- square mile or less, with two- ‘thirds of 
than location of residence. According to the family heads employed i in 1 agricultural, . 
Census, one- fourth of the farms in tractive, or collecting enterprises, would be 
Alabama are located on hard-surfaced roads - considered as rural hinterland. Those minor 
= which approximately one-half of their civil divisions with a density of population nn 


operators have automobiles and trucks” in of between 100 and per square mile 4 hi 
which to travel. “and in which two-thirds or more of family 
Offering the assumptions that residential heads are not employed in raw materials- 
= in small areas of concentration or — production would be considered as urban 
dispersion of individual -Tesidences are the hinterland. These arbitrary densities of pop- ac 
- two types of hinterland « occupancy, and that ulation a are suggestive ve and would be subject 
freedom of movement from residence to meet to such revision | as would be agreeable to 
_ service requirements contribute to the sta- students of population. . The population den- — 
bility” of the > hinterland population, the sity used for urban hinterland could be dis- 
4 “rural hinterland” and ‘ ‘whan hinteriond” tinguished from the urban fringe of 4 
va concepts may now be defined. a er ‘ized areas, since in the 1950 Census of pop- 
a sy he rural hinterland is a raw- -materials- ulation only four urban fringe areas out of — 
_ Producing area characterized by high land- a total of 157 had a population density of 
_ to-man ratio and having a- population | less than 250. The Census of population for 
whose occupations are agricultural or extrac- 1950 has delineated urbanized areas in terms _ dimen: 
tive. _ The primary social interests of this x the metropolitan center and the urban ame 
‘population are expressed in associations fringe. The two hinterland concepts arecon- 
institutions located within a deli cerned with the pattern of land occupancy, ethnic 
dential spread of population. * Se proposed here belong to the same tions 
urban hinterland” is that sub-area order and seek to complete the ‘description “status 
within a r: a raw-materials-producing area whose of land occupancy, metropolitan center, ur- 


conon fringe, urban hinterland, and rural the 


> meaningfulness of the distinction be- | 
10 “Movement. without change of residence, the ‘rural and urban hinterland will 


“daily ebb and flow of population to and from busi- pend upon studies of associational and insti- 
centers of a large city.” It may also be con- P 
sidered movement to and from ee ee 


in satisfying service 


tutional characteristics for support or re- 
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The Social Areas of Los Angeles Shevky “modifications ‘may be “introduced to d 
ff and Williams construct an urban ty- - the technique still further , the typology, — 
— pology - based on on three dimensions: eco- a as presently constructed , constitutes a usable — 
nomic status, family status , and “ethnic framework for the systematic comparative 
status." hey have demonstrated the use study of the broad outlines of the social 
of their typology ‘as an analytic method ‘of contemporary American cities. 
_ for the study of certain aspects of the social It is the purpose of this paper to test the he 
. _ structure of large cities by applying it to the extent to which the three dimensions are * 
1940 census data for Los Angeles County. necessary to account for social differentiation _ _ 
unit of analysis is the census tract, and between urban sub- -populations in 
each tract t population. is ty yped with respect metropolitan areas, and to determine whether 
its configuration of on the indexes = indexes: selected the three 
of economic status, 
of the method by Shevky and Willi bis 
several minor methodological revisions have THE HYPOTI 
been made which permit the use of the 
typology in the study of different cities at and Williams do ‘not devise any 
the same time and the study ¢ of the same test to” determine if their ‘specification of 
city at two different times.? W hile’ seal economic status, family status, and ethnic 
status, s, as three factors of modern social 
differentiation, is supported by 


, account for the 
Eshref Shevky the University of ‘social ‘differentiation between cer 
Los ‘Angeles, for their advice and counsel. populations in the region under study. 


' 1 Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The To provide such a test, the ‘he following | hy- 


a Social Areas of Los Angeles, Analysis and Typology, atin was formulated: 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California P 


Press, 1949. Shevky and Williams name the three status, family ‘status, and 
dimensions social rank, urbanization, and segrega-_ 


ethnic status, each re resent a 1 discrete 
tion respectively. For reasons stated ‘elsewhere, the 


“writer prefers the alternative terms economic status — 


to social rank, family status to urbanization, and 
ethnic status to segregation. These latter designa- “2 


tions will be used throughout this paper. The term iors : 
“status” is used to indicate that a sub-population’s ont W illiams, i ‘in addition to 


position ‘with respect ‘to each dimension is de- fying three social ‘dimensions, select a 


termined. No prestige connotation is implied 
( 
by the use of the term “status.” amet set of measurements for each of them, from 


2For “The § Social _ which indexes are constructed. second hy- 
‘Areas of the San Francisco Bay Region,” Ameri- _ pothesis, - formulated here, concerns the uni- 
11 a | 2 Sociological Review, 18 (February, 1953), pp. Sta ee of these indexes « of ‘the: three 


39-47; Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, 
| insti- Social Area Analysis: Theory, Illustrative A pplica- social factors ‘That is, even if economic 
Status, 1 family status, and ethnic status are 


or Te _ tion, and Computational Procedures, Stanford: 


Stanford Univ ersity. Press, three social dimensions n necessary to account 
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unidimensionality is meant that 
the three indexes should order the census: 

- tracts ; along a single c continuum, and a 


-tinuum discrete from the other two con-_ 


tinua. The index of economic ‘status, com- 
posed of measures of occupation, education, — 
and rent, for example, should measure only 


thing, and should, when applied, order. 


the census tracts along a single scale. Un- 


a ambiguous interpretation of index scores. 


"for census tracts requires that ‘every index 


‘score should represent a point on a single 
scale commensurate with the value or ‘size 

at the s ‘score. is, a ‘specific census tract’ 


| 

1. 


1—Occupation — 
2—Education ‘| 


4—Fertility = 
—W 


4 score on | the index of economic status should” 
= only one configuration of scores on 


the three measures, occupation, “education, 


and rent. If these three measures vary inde-— 
pendently, the confusion in interpreting an 
economic status score can readily be seen. 
Similarly, the implicit assumption made by | 
Shev ‘ky and Will illiams i is that the three meas- 


4 ures composing the index of family status — 


represent a single continuum and a different _ 

continuum from that measured by 
of economic status. s. Finally, it is assumed 
that the index of ethnic status measures still 

_ another di discrete continuum. The unidimen- 
‘5 sionality of the index of ethnic s status, how- 


a composite index from the beginning of the ~ 
analysis. 


Pothesis ar are as follows: 


a 
of occupation, education, 
and rent compose a unidimensional index of — 


7 the economic status of urban sub- populations. — 


qon- 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR THE Measures, Los 1940 


—.710 


ever, is not tested here since it was used as 


dem elements of the second composite hy- 
= 


— 


_ ing units compose a unidimensional index of | 


Economic Status 


a (1) Occupation— —the number o of craftsmen, 
operatives and laborers per one thousand em- 


(2) Education—the “number of persons 
twenty-five years old or over who have com- 
pleted grade school or less per one thousand 
_ persons twenty-five years old “ over. 


(3) -Rent—average rent per “capita, 


Fertility—the number of children 
under five one thousand Women 


Rent =... WLF SFDU | ‘SEG 


(810 
650 
538 


.690 
.560 


wt 
og 690 383 
680 —. 063 


030 
.063 


—.030 


we 


@) W omen in the labor | force— num- 
re of women in the labor force per one oe 


thousand women of fourteen years ae 4 
Single- family dwelling units—the pe 
a of all dwelling units which are single- _ 


Ethnic Status — 
(1) Subordinate groups—the num- 

_ ber of Orientals, Negroes, Mexicans, plus the 

number of foreign-born white from Italy and 
‘Russia per one thousand persons. 

‘THE CENTROID SOLUTION 


first step | in testing these two inter- 
related hy potheses was to compute the ‘inter-- 
correlations between the seven measures: OC- 
Stated in relation to high family status the 
vastahtion are fertility, single- family detached dwell- a 
ing units, but women not in the labor force. 
Thus a high score on the index. of family ‘status 
- indicates that the tract population contains many 
_ intact families with | _ many children, with the 
women in the home as wives and mothers, cand 
with typical mode of residence being the 
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ECONOMIC, FAMILY AND ETHNIC STAT US 


the labor ‘single- family test two hypotheses. Consequently, 


units, and subordinate . ethnic — groups. it is possible to set up the hypotheses in 
Twenty- -one- correlation tables were ‘the form of expected factor loadings or 


structed, and Pearsonian coefficients were item- factor correlations ‘in the 1 rotated ma- 


computed summarizing the covariation trix. The two interrelated hypotheses both 

among” these measures over the 570 census ‘imply, if they are true, a specific structure 4 
tracts in the Los Angeles Area as of 1940. in the rotated matrix. Tf these hypotheses 

‘That i is, the interrelationships between these are true, the rotated matrix should contain 

_ seven measures were determined for the three factors; first, economic status, with 

used by Shevky and W illic jams in the _heav y factor loadings on occupation, educa- 
analysis of the Los Angeles Area. . Table 1 tion, and ‘rent, and 4 with small factor load- 

contains these intercorrelations. Variables ings on the other measures; second, family 


ree and | five—rent, and women in status, with heavy factor loadings on fer-— 
labor force—we rere reflected, making their tility, women in the labor force, and single- 
definitions consistent with the other measures family dwelling units , and with sm small = 
7 in their respective indexes. As now defined, | loadings on the ‘other measures; and third, 
occupation, education and low a factor of ethnic status with a heavy factor 
loading on just one measure, the measure of 
subordinate ethnic groups. The predicted 
_ item- factor correlations, that is, the ex- 
pected pattern of the rotated m matrix if the 
hypotheses were true, are g given on the left 


—5—WLF 646 —.560 183 Matrix, Los ANGELEs, 1940 


economic statu ili 4 } a + | 


“Tabor | force, and sing gle family dwelling: s show 0 


high family status, and ethnic status shows 4—Fertility 
high ethnic status. hat is, all the signs of A + 0 
correlation coefficients in columns three a 0 2 
and five and in three’ and five were 


Tl d II Family Status 
centroid matrix resu ting from factor-— = 


ing the correlation matrix by T hurstone’s- 


is shown i in Tab 2. Large Factor Loadings 


‘THE HYPOTHESIZED M. ROTATION TO ‘0 TEST THE HYPOTHESIS: 


There are many ways to express the re- The method of averages was used to rotate — ‘ 
sults of this” factori al analys sis, » but Just one the centroid matrix.¢ This me method gives an an 


a= | easy approximation the method of oblique 


cas 
“Thurston, The Vectors. of the Mind axes, and rotates the centroid ‘matrix in such 


The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
Ordinarily more than seven variables are used in way that the hypothesized ‘matrix will be 


factor analysis, but in this the number of reproduced, if possible. That is, if the inter- 
force. is limited to those actually us used by 
status — Shevky and Williams. Using the criterion for the ~~ °For another example of rotation to test a — 
many number of factors given in Quinn McNemar, “On © nepethede see William S. Robinson, “The Motiva- _ 
the Number of Factors,” Psychometrika, 7 (March, tional Structure of ” Ameri- 
pp. 9- 18, it was determined that there ear 
is a ‘small amount of common variation in 151- 156. 
three factors are removed. Thurstone, 0 
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SOCIOL LOGICAL REVIEW 
‘matin te the original correlation. ma- isa a basic continuum composed of the three 
are such that it is possible to reproduce items: occupation, education, and rent. 
the hypothesized the method of Examination of the item- factor -correla- 


tions for Factor IL reveals: that: the largest 


& 


rotated matrix and transformation factor loadings are again occurring with the 
resulting from the application o of hypothesized items. Family ‘status has large 
2 4 this method to the centroid matrix are shown factor loadings with the items of fertility — 


an Gs - wes 


Table 4. (.562), women in the labor force (. 617), 
and single-family dwelling units (.727). (In 
_ terms of its relation to high family status, 
of. course, “women in the labor force” 
should read “women not in the labor Some: a a 
Occupation (. 193), education (—. 044), 
319  —.044 
192° 189° (044) h have “Toadings~ on Factor II 
4 Fenty “enough to warrant the conclusion that the 
—5—WL 148 617 —. 193 measures of fertility, women in the labor 
—.147 .727, force, and single- -family dwelling units 
— 108 up > another basic continuum, n, discrete from. 
"Transformation 135 the first, and that this continuum is the di- 
-Matrix= 78 of family statu. 
the last column in Table 4 it can 


be seen that the item of subordinate ethnic 


‘II Family Status 
Ethnic Status 


_ For a comparison of the general pattern © tion ¥’ 282) ee exceeds gta 7 
of the item-factor correlations of the ro-  jtem-factor correlation with | ethnic status, 
“tated matrix with the hypothesized ae, the correlations with the other five measures | 
the loadings in the rotated matrix were support” the hypothesis that the index of 
dichotomized either as. _or low r and ethnic status is another discrete dimension 
in another matrix.7 This observed composed of just one item, a measure of 
matrix, summarizing the results of the ro- subordinate ethnic groups. ‘The factor load- 
‘tated matrix, is given on the right side of ings on occupation (—.094), rent (—.189), if 
Table 3. ‘Comparing the predicted item- fertility (.176), ‘women in the labor force 
a factor correlations, on the left side of Table (—.193), and single- family dwelling units 
_ 3, with the observed item- factor correlations, ( 015) ; are ‘small enough to support this con- — 
Jf it can be seen that twenty of the twenty- -one 
observed loadings are as predicted. Thus tl the ‘Ther of the factorial analysis 
general pattern of the observed factor | load- 4 that three factors, economic Status, family 
ings verifies the original hypotheses. status, “and ethnic : status, are necessary to 


As is Table 4, Factor account for the social differentiation of ure 


the factor loading $76) 


482), education (.319), ‘and Area as a 1940.8 The 
rent (.653); while the correlations with fer- 


tility (. 109), _women in the labor force” 8 Daniel O. Price, in his “Factor Analysis in 
q « 148), single- ere dwelling units (-- a, 7 the Study of Metropolitan Centers,” Social Forces, 


the first multiple factor using 
negligible. Th other words, ‘Factor However, he was concerned with the problem 
of inter-city differentiation rather than intra-city 
differentiation which is the concern of this paper. ao 
_ He identified four basic factors: degree of eng 
the extent to which a city is a service center, the 


volume of 


of living, and per trade 


idered 1 
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ECONOMIC, FAMILY, AND” ETHNIC STATUS 
demonstrate tes that the indexes of between 


“measures: composing index have high terized by large’ these 
patterns of intercorrelation with one another. ethnic groups tended to have scores along 
te the entire continuum of family status. 
‘THE BETWEEN THE FACTORS other words, there was little relationship bee 


a “Although the e three hypothesized a tween census tract scores on the family 
have ‘been shown to be discrete social di- Status factor and the « census tract ‘scores on- 
mensions in the differentiation of the Los. the factor ethnic status." 
A Angeles population, th the problem of de determin- 
ing the relationships between these discrete and family status: (=. 50) indicates ‘that 
F factors remains. Each index has been shown — in 1940 Los Angeles census tracts charac- 
to measure a different thing, but are the __ terized by high economic status were more 
things they measure in any " way related? likely to be characterized by low family 
The correlati between the three under- Status—that is relatively few children under 
. Thes ese 38 age 5, many -women in the labor force, and 
| many multiple- -family dwellings—than they 


S. BETWEEN: were to be characterized by high family 


Los ANGELES,  status—that is, many children under age 5, 


= women not in the labor force, and 
Status I many single- -family dwellings. This relation- 


ship especially reflects the high negative 
Economic Status 0 Pp gn n 


Sates “relationship between fertility and the 
Ethnic Status 4 —. 73 “15° 1.00, ‘economic s status. 


correlations represent the relations between THE SAN SAN FRANCISCO 10N 


the factors after the uniqueness and error 
have: been removed. Each factor been The two hypotheses implicit the the: 
defined so that a high score equals ; Shevky- Williams typology for” 
‘high value with respect to the factor. Los Angeles Area were also tested by the a 
W hen interpreting these correlations it is e 


~ ‘use of a a factor analysis ¢ of the 1940 census 
“well to remember that ‘they reflect the as- data for the San Francisco’ "gg 


sociation of | census tract averages on the where 4 
the t also has applied. 
factors. The correlation (—.73) : — 


tween economic status and ethnic. "status, 
- for example, ‘indicates that census tracts with 
large concentrations of Negroes, Orientals, 


* 
Mexicans, , Italians and | Russians in Los  Pearsonian correlation coefficients are shown wn 
Angeles to be those census» tracts” in Table 

x 


a economic status. This does n not indicate 


members of these groups: were neces- 10 *Shevky and on. 
‘sarily of low economic status as individuals, 
but rather it shows that many members ‘of vary status when economic 


status was low, and to vary directly when eco- 
‘thes er their y 
© Groups, whatever the er individual €co- ‘nomic status was high in Los Angeles, 1940. In_ 


_ nomic status, lived in areas characterized «an the San Francisco Bay Region in 1940 there is a_ 


a predominant number > of. low economic small negative correlation between ethnic status 
people. and family status at all levels of economic status, 
this relationship is more marked at high levels 
For a statement of the relation between 
ecological correlations and individual correlations The measure for subordinate ‘groups 
see William S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations includes only four groups for the San Francisco Bay 2 
and the Behavior of Individuals American Soci- — namely, Orientals, Mexicans 
ological Revi jew, 


constructed: and the interrelations between 


-one ‘correlation tables _ were 
_ the seven measures were computed for the 


243 census tracts of the Bay Region. ~The 
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Factoring» the correlation matrix by the Again, the large factor loadings and small 


centroid “method resulted in the centroid factor loadings are predicted from the hy: 
matrix reproduced in Table 712 


Tas E 7. THE -CENTROID M ATRIX, SAN FRANCISCO a TasLe 9. THE Mararx, S Sax 


‘Bay REGION, 1940 


he 


2— — 65 4 943 2—Education 
835 —3—Rent 
= 828 srtility .097 . 4 
.744 —.175 -SFDU 573 183 
Transformation 


‘The hypothesized or matrix was 
constructed, , and the method of averages was 


tol rotate the centroid factor matrix 


, if possible. “The hypothesized 3 


“matrix is shown at the left side Table 8. 


‘relations w. was found as before by 

_ ing the rotated factor loadings into high and fa 

low item-factor correlations. The right half 

of Table 8 contains the ‘summarized results 
of the rotated matrix. Comparing the pre- i 


2—Education + O matrix, Das 
observed ‘matrix, it can be seen that 


‘Predicted Observed 


—3—Rent 
aa” nineteen of the twenty- -one e observed item- 
o +. (0 factor correlations are as predicted. The 
measures of education and. fertility accord- Will 


betw: 


0 
a to the hypotheses should have low item- 


Economic Status factor correlations with the factor of ethnic” 
Family Status status, but their factor” loadings ‘this 
m Ethnic Status f llv ed the 
Small Factor actor actua y exceed the .200 level. As may 
Lan Large Factor Loadings _be observed in Table however, t the factor 
loadings on the factor of ethnic status for 
_ the measure of education (.209), and the 
‘given in McNemar, op. cit., it was determined that "measure of fertility | (. 215) barely ¢ exceed 


_ there still is left a small amount of common varia- tag ee, 
tion in the variables after the three factors are Radia limit | for small loadings, and the 


“removed. 


status 
comp 

tion, 
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these two items, support the 10. Corr THE Factors, 


Revi iewing the i item- factor correlations Economic Family Ethnic 

given in Table 9, the first factor, economic Status Status 
education and rent 602). 


, sin 


family ‘ units. (—, 031), and 


ordinate ethnic groups (—.098) 


r 
family status has ‘smail loadings on the _ cisco Bay Region. While there are no -strik- 
"measures of occupation (.070), education ing differences | between these relations and 
“a 


(—.105), rent. -(—.071), and subordinate = shown for the Los ‘Angeles Area 


"status, and ethnic status for | ‘the San Fran-_ 


ethnic groups (. 106), but has Table 5, it is” worth 1 mentioning that the 
on fertility 1? 630), women in the labor force correlation between family status yor ethnic 


711), and single- family dwelling units” status is slightly negative i in the Bay Region, 


(.573). The factor of ethnic status has its - but is positive in the Los Angeles . Area . Also_ 
loading on the measure of subordinate the negative relationship between economic 
ethnic groups (496). The f factor loadings Status” and family status is less marked in 

other than those of be measures of educa- the Bay Region than in Los Angeles. a 
TZ tion and fertility on the factor of ethnic general pattern of relationships, however, is 


| “es are all below the .200 level: - ‘they are = same in both r regions: | middle range nega- 
occupation 178), cont 028), women tive correlations: between economic ‘status 


in labor force (—. 029), and single- and family status, high negative correlations 
183). between ethnic status and economic status, 
and relatively low c correlations between 


family dwelling | units (— 


It has been tested empirically that the 


social dimensions of economic status, family ethnic ‘Status and family 


‘status, and ethnic status. are necessary to to ac- 


count for the social differentiation found 
between census tract populations i in the Bay 


Shevky- illiams approach’ to urban differ- 
"measure ¢ economic status and family = oe and which underlie the validity of 
are found” ‘to be their social types of urban sub- populations 
tested for the 1940 populations of the 
j Los Angeles Area and the Francisco: 
Bay Region. The “method of factor analysis. 
was used in a hypothesis-testing mere, 


_ Table 10 contains the correlations: 
‘etome which permitted a comparison ¢ of the struc- 


the rotated fact 
ture of the rotated matrix predicted from 


i s 13 From the factor analysis described here we | the hypotheses with the structure of the ro- 
a only conclude that the three factors are meces~ tated matrix computed from the empirical 


‘is some “evidence to conclude that the Ye, there the comparison of the predicted with the 


= _ observe red values in ea each of the two regions, 
_ Williams factors are adequat e as well as necessary é ee 


- to account for most of the observed social variation _ it was concluded that the two hy potheses 
between tract populations which can be extracted were supported 
from the population and housing data given in ‘The verification of the | first hypothesis . 


census tract bulletins for the Bay Region as 
of: 1940. Using a much larger universe of variables leads to the conclusion that economic status, | - 


Professor Robert C. Tryon, University of Cal- family status, and ethnic nic status” are three 
ee ifornia, Berkeley, has located three principal clusters. 7 social factors which a are necessary to. account 
_ which are comparable to economic status, family 


status, and ethnic status. These three clusters almost 


tions with ‘respect to certain ‘variables con- 
completely account for the covariation—thus varia- d ‘labl a fo h 
tion, since the communalities are so large—between -taine available census ata or eac 


‘tract populations with respect to ‘census va 2s, ‘urban at area. To the extent to which the vari- 
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social differentiation of social area 
society, we can conclude also that these three Williams. 
‘factors are necessary to account for the ob- me Further validity can be attributed to the : 
served social differentiation between _ typology because the second hypothesis was 
populations in Los Angeles and in the ue for both urban areas. _ The SS 


Francisco Bay Region. Since these three selec ted to "measure economic status and 


_ dimensions are used as the basic elements in family status were shown to be see 


Shevky -Williams typology, these findings _ sional measuring instruments. 


SELECTION: ‘A TEST OF ONE KIND OF 
COMPLEMENTARINESS* 


HE ‘theory of complementary needs i in as creating for each individual a a field of | 


‘mate- selection and the over-all design eligible prospective mates. As far as ‘they: 
- - ofa study to test this theory have been have gone, these studies have been very in- 
explained elsewhere in considerable detail. 1 structive, but they leave unanswered the 


Accordingly, the present paper will present question mate- selection operates 
only a summary statement of the theory and within the field of eligibles. It is this question — 
will then present the design : and findings of o which t the theory of complementary needs i in 
a a study which test one aspect of the theory.  mate-selection has been designed to a answer. 
Theory. Numerous studies have theory begins by noting the 


shown that American husbands and wives expectation, especially in the American mid- 

tend to resemble each other in a a cohsiderable_ dle class, that marriage will be based upon — bal 

- number of characteristics, such as race, re- love, and id then defines the phenomenon of ‘2 
_ligion, socio-economic status, attraction which we call love in terms of the 


(conceivi ed as unilateral attraction) | defined 
-* Revised version of paper read at the someal _in terms of the lover’s emotional needs, i 


it 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- jg feasible to conceive of the mutual attrac aa 
tember, 1954. This investigation was supported t 1 hi rela 
"part by a research grant (MH-~439) from the 10n of the dyadic ove re ations Ip in terms ‘fe 


National Institute of Mental Health, United States the two love 
Public” Health Service, and in part by a grant 
from the Graduate School of Uni. 
Comprehensive statements of the ap- extensive bibliography on assortative mating ap- 
_ pear in: R. F. Winch, The Modern Family, New _ pears in A. B. Hollingshead, “Cultural Factors in 
_ York: Holt, 1952, chs. 12 and 15; Thomas and _ the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American Socio- 
Virginia Ktsanes, “The Theory of Complementary logical Review, 15 (1950), 619-620. 
Needs in Mate-Selection,” in R. F. Winch and 4 ‘studies which have concerned emotional and 
Robert McGinnis, Selected Studies in Marriage and — - motivational characteristics of mate-selection have 
_ the Family, New York: Holt, 1953, pp. 435-453. not yielded conclusive evidence for either homogamy 
A statement of the over-all design of the research 
appears in R. F. Winch, Thomas and Virginia | %By implication it is hypothesized that the 
_ Ktsanes, “The Theory of Complementary Needs — a need-patterns of pairs of lovers will not be similar, 
in Mate-Selection: .. An Analytic and Descriptiv re as would be the case if homogamy were the selec- 7 
Study,” American Sociological Review, 19 (1954), _tive principle at this motivational level. For a 
241-249. formal definition of love, see R. F. Winch, Op. cit. 
re interpretiv ve summaries of these studies p. 333. For a formal statement of the general hy-— 
see: F. Winch, op. cit., pp. 400-403; and pothesis on which the project is based, Winch, 
Ktsanes and | Ktsanes, Op. pp. 435-438. A more> Ktsanes | and Ktsanes, op. cit., p. 242 


and the like.? Such variables are conceived 4 emotional needs of the lover. With love | 
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During 1950, x from which w we were able to. deduce 


jects were interviewed, one member of each that the intersp 


ousal correlations of hus- 


a the 25 couples » was an _undergraduate _ bands’ scores with wives’ scores on the same a 
student in selected schools of Northwestern variables should be negative, that is, that 


‘University. The students were white, middle-— 
& class, and 1 native-born; they had been mar- 
a less than two years and were childless.* 
Complementariness. Elsewhere i it has been 
explained that the 15 variables (12 needs” 


3 general traits) used in this study have 


been variously dichotomized and double- di- | 


 chotomized sO. that | 44 sub- variables have 
resul ted.° With each subject rated on each 
of the 44 -sub- variables, it is then possible 
measure -complementariness by means of 

the ‘ 
type correlation in which the scores of 
husbands" are paired with those of their 


respective wives on the same or another sub- 
variable. With 15 variables broken down. 


44 sub-variables, the complete interspousa 


husbands’ abasement | should correlate nega- 

tively with wives abasement, and so. 

- On this basis we hypothesized that each o 


of 


the interspousal self- correlations of the 440 


sub- -variables would be “negative. It should 
be noted that this is the opposite prediction © 
from _ that which would be made on the 
basis” of the hypothesis ‘of homogamy (or 
annectatiiek: mating). ™W e speak of this hy- 
pothesized negative interspousal correlation 


of a variable in the husband with the same 


“interspousal correlation.” This is --variable i in the wife as type I ‘complementari- 


Freudian, Freudian-derived, and com- 
mon sense grounds» we hypothesized such 
interspousal correlations as that: husbands’ — 
need to express hostility would correlate 


| ie matrix consists of 15 times 15 positively with their wives’ need _ for abase- 


a =225) sub-matrices containing 44 ‘times ment, that husbands’ need to admire a per- 


(=1936) elements (or interspousal_ 

As the study _ the behavior of other (need dominance). 
writer and his associates considered each of - On ‘this basis we hypothesized the signs of 


the 225 -sub-n matrices to determine whether 344 


son (need deference) would correlate posi- 
tively with their wives’ “need to influence 


‘interspousal correlations involving 43 


‘x not it would be feasible to hypothesize sub-matrices.® We speak of these hypothe- 


“the direction of the interspousal correlations. 


example, we considered how the hus- variable for the husban 
bands’ need to invite criticism or punishment 
(need abaseme ont) should correlate with the 


need to achieve (need achievement), 
how the husbands’ need to interact with 


These 


sized interspousal involving one 
and a different 
i ble f or the wife II comple- 


mentariness. 
These 44 predictions (or ‘sub- in- 


"volved 15 sub- matrices which contained a total of © 


> 


other persons (need approach) should 
relate with the wives’ need to be unattached — 


i} 


“4 150 elements. At the time of formulating these | 
: _sub-hypotheses we felt that we should like to 
independent (need the predict the signs of all of these 150 interspousal 


ap- 
in 


71 
| 


The bases upon 


at such hypotheses were: first, the theory of 
complementary needs; second, 


the general 


sense, 


We found that v we had “developed the | 


at complementary needs only to a 

4More information about the sample 
appears in ibid. © 

Ibid, p. 243. 
an R- type correlation 


"products are summed over variables (or in this 


: case, sub-variables). This stands in contrast to 


we tried to arrive - ficiently assured to make it advisable to proceed 
_ with all of this labor. It is for this reason that we 


predicted only a little less than a third of the 


belief systems of Freudian and Freudian- 
third, common _ of complementariness referred to in Ktsanes and 


correlations, but that the outcome was not suf-— 


8 This is roughly comparable to the second kind | . 


 Ktsanes, op. cit., p. 442. The difference is that | 


_ they specify complementariness in terms of gratifi- — J 
cations arising from a single interactional sequence. = 4 
®These 48 sub-matrices contained a total of 


538 elements. The reason for our hypothesizing 
computing only 344 of these is the as 
_ that noted in footnote 7. 


10 Tt has been noted that type el complementari- 


squares and cross- always involves a negative interspousal corre- 


lation. It so happened that all of our type II 
hypotheses involved predictions of positive corre- 


-type correlation in squares cr ss- lations, but there is nothing in the nature of the 


formulation to determine | that they will neces- 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
The | 388 hypothesized interspousal core. The Q-type correlations been com-— 
“tations have been computed puted on two of ‘ratings. ‘The 


the theory of ‘complementary needs in mate- of responses to 45 open- ented ques- 
selection. tions which make up what we call the “need- 
Purpose e and Design of Present Phase. The interview.” The corresponding correlations 
purpose of the present paper is to provide designated in the tables as NIj."* The 
@ more direct test of the e theory of comple-— second set of ratings (FC) is derived: from 
mentary needs in juxtaposition with the a final conference which met on each case 7 
contradictory theory of homogamy on the deliberated on each subject’s 
; _ level of needs. This is to be done by means toa TAT and ina case- history interview as 
Q-type correlations of husbands well as in the need-interview. 
Wives. 1? We shall use randomly paired men Statistical Analysis. Each of ‘the 


jae From type I ‘complementarines, man and a similar number assigned to some 
_as specified above, it follows that husband- woman. I Tf all 44 -Tatings assigned to each 


wife correlations should lower on the person were independent, the z corresponding 
n correla- - to each r would have the variance 1/ J. 
: present — And the variance of the difference between 
paper. hand, if husbands and two mean 2’s, each of which is based on 25 
wiv es tend to be similar, as the hypothesis rs would be 2/(25)(44—3). Results | are 
motivational homogamy would indicate reported on this basis for the comparisons 
then husband- -wife correlations should of two sets ‘of _means (see T est 5 in Table 
erage higher than random man-woman “cor 2), but since it is doubted that all 44 ratings — 
‘relations. on ‘each individual are truly independent, 
With 25 husbands and 25. total * applicability of this | is dubious. _ 
id 50 subjects) a complete matrix of Q-type If such independence does not _ exist, then 


correlations contains 50X49/2=1225 this estimate of ‘the variance « of the differ- 
pendent rs. Of these, 625 are "correlations ences between means will be biased on the 
between the 25 men and the 25. ‘women, ,and low side. 
of the 625, there are 25 r’s between husbands 


io be used. In ‘the first the distribution of nificance 


25 husband- wife correlations is to be com-_ bet 
pared d with a | distribution of of correlations The hypothesis i is 
between men women have been type complementariness can be shown in 
randomly paired.’* The second method of this “sample, ar the test for this is 
testing the hypothesis i is. to compare the dis- the a average husband-wife Q- ty] pe correlation — Lm, 
(tribution | of  husband- -wife correlations i is lower than the average of Q-type correla- 
with the ‘entire 600. correlations between tions between men and women who are 
mena and women who are not married to each married to each other. The spec specific : tests sand 


results are as follows: 
‘sarily be pe positive. Type ype II (1) Comparison the mean “of the 25 
roughly corresponds ‘to the first kind of comple- husband- wife r’s with that of the 25 ‘ran- 
‘mentariness referred to in Ktsanes and Ktsanes, ~ domly paired men and women, “all of whom ie 
op. cit. p. 441. See footnote 8 for a statement of —are rated on Table 1 shows that the 
the difference. = difference is in the hypothesized direction (the 
a See Winch, Kisanes and Ktsanes, of. hes _ means being .1016 and .2588 respectively), 
bal ation and from Table 2 the difference is seen to 
be (t=2. 18, which allows rejec- 


ae 13 A table of random numbers was used in as- 
signing a woman to each man. No recaution — es 
ke —14As the ‘sub- -script (this ‘time 


te this did not ¢ occur. woman was allowed to “holistic” analy has been made on the 
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COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS IN MATES SELECTION 


TABLE 1. Q-TYPE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN (1) 25 HuvusBANDS AND WIVES AND (2) 25 Ranpomty 
AND WOMEN: : BASED Upon (a) ConTENT ANALYSIS OF NEED-INTERVIEW ) AND (6) 


CONFERENCE ‘Ratincs From Two INTERVIEWS AND TAT 

"Matched With "Code Matched W With 

Own Wife of Female Random Female ** 


& 


ai 


Woman’s code number ‘the same 1 same as that of her husband. 


To conserve space only 25 out of each set of 600 are presented. 


2. MEAN rs AND OF THE DistRI OF 25 Huspanp- ‘CorRELATIONS, OF THE 
— MATCHED MEN AND WoMEN, AND OF THE 600 Pans OF MEN AND Women, seas OF me, 


of 25 
_Meanof25 Matched n of 6( 600 Difference 


Husband- -Man- Woman Man- Woman Between 


“These numbers refer to the tests 2 as they are enumerated in the text. ot 
_ dubious interpretation reasons explained in the text. 


value of ¢ which corresponds to a probability less than .05. 7 
Indicates a value of which to a probability less than .01. 


. 


ent 
ed. 
in 
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25 
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thesis at Irrespective of 
probebility of less ‘than 025) whether hhusband-w wife correlations 


— (2) Comparison of the mean of the 25 are compared with the 25 randomly matched 
_husband-wife r’s with the mean of the 600 


“man- woman r’s all ratings based on NI,. The total correlations and 
difference is in the hypothesized direction married to each other, and ir 
(1016 and .2316 respectively) a nd is sig- _Tespective of set of ratings is used, 
nificant (t=2.51, which allows rejection of difference between mean 7's. is in the 
4 the one- e-sided null ata — ‘direction, W the aa 


2 


obtained differences are the 


_ case of the final conference ratings, however, 


are rated on the FC. The difference is in the the: differences are are 1 not ; sufficiently “great: to 
hypothesized direction (.1132 and 2100) but achieve signi 


not significant (t=1.1 18, with Probability 
— omparison of the mean of the 25 
husband-wife r’s with the mean of the 600 — mo gamy is” convincing. “tn the case of the 
man-woman r’s all ratings based on FC. The FC the odds are less than 1 in 100° that 
_ difference is in the hypothesized ‘direction — Gj the average true r between spouses is a as 
(1132 and 1769) but not significant (t=0.99, much as . 10 ) greater than the empirical av- 


with a probability between 1 and .2). erage based on the 600 man-woman pairs, 


oa (5) Conversion to 2’s of the two sets of and in the case of the NI, the Laie 


based on FC. It has been noted that this ae 


isa , questionable process because of the im- 

Plausibility of assuming independence among 

: § the ratings assigned to a person. The means © 


__ Interpretation. Although the 
the p Present Paper are not as 
= 
are of course in the “hypothesized | direction ment that the burden of evidence | present ted ‘Status 


(.107 and .285 on the NI; ratings, and 124 here supports the hypothesis that within 
and . .228 on the FC). By this ¢ dubious test the group sampled type I complementariness | 

both differences are significant at the one- operates in mate-selection. Data in 1 support — 
sided .01 level a of type e been 


Paper Tends ‘support. to the conflicting 
a pothesis that spouses tend to be | motivation- 
18 There is some how ‘similar. Despite the abundance | 


many degrees of freedom are involved in the dence that there” is homogamous selection 
§ ‘test of the significance of the difference between 


] 
means. It will be noted (a) that each husband- With respect to characteristics of soc social back- 
io wife correlation is here treated as an original score, _ ground, therefore, these results st seem to. indi 
and (b) that each husband-wife correlation is inde- cate that within the sampled and 


pendent of all the other husband-wife correlations. within tl the field of eligibles selection 
the mean of correla- place | on the basis. of complementary = 
2: tions (either NI, or FC) has n—1 (=24) 
of freedom. It should be noted, further, however, 5 
that: (c) the columns of man-woman correlations Winch, Ktsanes and Ktsanes, op. cit. 
are based on the same subjects as the husband- - that article the distinction | between types I and 
_ wife correlations. “Because of this consideration complementariness not made in these 
and also because it is more important to avoid terms. The data for type I are presented in ‘ 
“s alpha than beta error, it seems advisable to be _ Table 2 and in row 2 of ‘Table 3 in that paper; 
conservative with respect to the former and to data for type Il, in Table 1 and in rowl 
‘regard the problem as having n—1 (=24) rather of Table Twenty-eight of the 344 type II 
than 2n—2 (=48) degrees of freedom. Tests 1—4 were” significant at the one-sided 01 level. 
_ will be assessed on this basis. Concerning Test is significantly in excess of 3.4, the theoretical 
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‘DEPRIVAT! ‘ATION AND SOLIDARITY IN THE 
SOVIET 


‘Kent 
_Horverd Ui y 


NE of ‘the distinguis hing features of “social structure of the family is ; dependent 
| modern “industrial society is a. high | the experiences family ‘members in 
“degree of “structural differentiation, their extra-familial roles. This report deals 
at is, the a = = one aspect of the latter problem area, 
namely, the relationship between interper- 
“sonal solidarity within the family and other 
“ing the patterns of experience of family members, 
it has become | a ‘particularly those which are deprivational 
phasize the segregation | of work, protective, in nature and governed or precipitated t by 
recreational, family, and other roles, and “extra- familial conditions or events. 
to point to the loss of functions of the con- the literature on the: 


temporary urban family. 1 i modern society there are t two broad groups of Studies which 


Ses or marital adjustment, and (2) the 

theless, it is also apparent | ‘that: activities, family crisis ; studies, i in which family crises _ 
statuses , and. interpersonal relationships ‘in or problems have been examined for their 
extra-familial situations are not independent, — effect on a a number of aspects of family social 
“especially the informal level, of those structure. 

features of social structure more narrowly — _ Among the first group of studies some of 
associated with family life. Realization of “the most interesting have been concerned 

‘this fact has led both to a number | of at- - with the impact on marital adjustment of 
‘tempts to show concretely how extra-familial family economics. These have been rev oo 
social | structure is dependent on factors as- = by W illiam J. ~Goode.? Goode em- | 
sociated with family life, 1 and how the phasizes that the crucial level for sociological 


ne sis is the social meaning of the -eCo- 
Revised ver version of paper r read at the annual fe th Aphy 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society, March, actors, and notes at an ‘inverse 
1953. Materials were obtained under the sponsor- relationship between economic 


ship of the Project on the Soviet Social — instabilit 


the: Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- ound. 


versity. The Project is supported by the Human 


. Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force 


In the crisis ‘studies, Angell, 


_ Base, Montgomery, Alabama, under contract No. and others have studied the impact of un- 
_ AF 33(038)-12909. The author is indebted to the employment or a drop in i income on the 
Ra Russian Research Center for the support which ie Hill and associates have written on 


sre has made this study possible, and to colleagues of ¥ 
ry the staff of the Russian Research Center and the _ the effect of wartime crises (separation and 


Department of Social Relations, Harvard Uni- reunion), and Eliot « and his his students have 
‘Versity, particularly Dr. Alex Inkeles, for helpful 
Suggestions given during the preparation of the — 1952), pp. 366-378; Alvin W. Gouldner, “Attitudes 
For example, an indication of the variety of Journal of Sociology, 52 (March, 1947), pp. 
ways in which occupational career 392; and William H. Whyte, Jr. et al., 

~ functions of the social pressures associated with | body Listening?, New York: Simon and Schuster, 
life may be found in David F. Aberle 
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 Pational Role and Attitudes toward “ye Marital Sta ility,” American Sociological Review, 


with lived in the pre-war SS. S. R.: offering 
oe Finally, Koos has been concerned with the a chance to” compare some a the findings 
way ay people : meet a variety of different family ‘on American family life with those obtained 

problems.* In most these investigations with broadly similar ‘social science methods anv 
_ the primary focus fa for analysis has been on 7 from persons living i in a different society.  —ihad 
the variation in reactions to a single In the U.S.S.R., as in modern industrial 
of ‘famnil crisis, and the main interest of — societ the family is seen as a kind of emo- _ ship: 
family y; p 


ail 


- the investigator has been i in the explanation ~ tional haven in which the individual finds 
of why ‘the same e kind of external stress. or - support and sustenance for his more instru- 
mentally-oriented external _ roles. ‘the 
“effects on specified features of different fam- Soviet ‘case, however er, a totalitarian | dictator. 
ie groups. Angell, for instance, found that 4 ship with all its power and force has con- 
a= response to a drop | in income during th the sistently sought to change basic social atti- 
depression, interpersonal solidarity decreased tudes, has interfered with the tradi- 

in some families, but in others the drop in tional attitudes modes of behavior 

income seemed to lead heightened ‘soli- valued by the members of families. It has 

~ darity. He then accounted for this variation : attempted to re-order the relationship be- 

in response — from family to family in terms | tween husband and wife by stressing the 
differing orientations and predispositions notion of social ‘equality between the Sexes, 
on on the part of members within the individual it has attempted to undermine the religious 

families. Similarly, Hill describes his purpose orientations and sanctions governing a large 

as “... a search for the characteristics and proportion of the face- to- face | ‘behavior 
processes which set off successful from among family members, and has sought es- 
successful families in the face of two wat war- pecially to inculcate absolute loyalty a and 


born crises.” devotion to. itself on the part of young 


Sn 


tg _ The approach taken in this report on ‘the yy people. The regime has, moreover, taken 
—- between external experience ai and i other actions, less directly oriented to family a 
family "relationships resembles that taken in | life, which have led to the awakening of 
the crisis studies in that our interest lies 4 perhaps even en sharper feelings | of deprivation — 
in the effect upon the family of deprivational | among the - population. . As one woman put 
crisis proportions. However, “With the coming of the Bolsheviks we 

the mode of analysis utilized is more similar got deprivation, terror, ‘material: ‘shortage, 

to that of the first "mentioned group "repression. ” Indeed, the deprivational 

studies on the family, since the finding of features of life in the pre-war Soviet Union 

_ Major interest has tod do with the direction 2 constitute one of the main 1 themes in the | a= 


under the impact two a group, they leave no doubt of their convic- 


* 


q ‘different types shared deprivation. It tion that their been a hard 
should also be noted | that this inv vestigation one. 
allel 


— deals with the | experiences of persons who |= 

Robert The Family Encounters the 


Depression, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
I 1936; Mirra Kemenevdey, The Unemployed Man ie 5 The data to be presented are part of a larger 


and His Family, New York: Dryden Press, 1940; body of materials which were collected in Europe 
Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress, New York: and in this country in 1950 and 1951 by members ~ 
Harper and Brothers, 1949; Thomas D. Eliot, “Be- — _ of the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System. 
reavement: Inevitable But Not Insurmountable’ Extended focused interviews, paper and _ pencil 
and. “Handling Family Strains and Shocks,” in 4 questionnaires, and a variety of clinical techniques 
Family, Marriage, and Parenthood, edited by used to gain information from former Soviet 
fe -Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, Boston: D. _C. citizens about their experiences and attitudes while 
- Heath and Co., 1948; David M. Fulcomer, The _ living in the U.SS.R. A brief description of the 
—— Adjustit ve Behavior of Some Recently Bereaved - Harvard Project, and a review of some impression- 

— Spouses, _ unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern 4 istic findings may be found in Alex” Inkeles and 
Unive rsity, 1942; Earl Lomon Koos, Families: in mond A. Bauer, “Portrait of Soviet Russia 
7 Trouble, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. we by Russians,” New York Times (Magazine Section), 
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THE SOV TET URBAN FAMILY 
preliminary interviews Which comes seme to describing your 
relevant to this problem fell into own family? 1, (Check 


wo general categories. One consisted of a4 
answers from those who felt that the r regime > The pre Precise fc form in | which it we was ‘decided 
“iif to such an extent ‘that family relation- "The respondents “wih whem we 


emo- ships were seriously disturbed. For example: worked. were refugees who had strong anti- 
Ss 


There are always fights in the families. The “Sov riet political “sentiments. It was in defer- 
nstru- father would belong to the old regime and ence to. this fact that the experience of both © 

the son to the new regime. Many quarreled~ the estranged a and the e solidary families was 
tator- about this... . Family members had no trust expressed in such a way that it would “not. 
, imneachother, be clear to the respondent which of these 

| atti two choices was the more anti- ‘Soviet. This, 
tradi- But on the other hand, some ae. it was felt, would approximate a randomiza- 
havior the opposing view: the distribution of this, ‘particular 


It has . The stability of the family is the expression - variable « as between the two types of families 
p be- 


J f the resistance against the Government. hich were seen. as” having been affected 

g the Perhaps the family is more stable now than by the impact of the regime. It is also im- 

sexes. was in Tsarist times. The denouncing of portant for. the r reader to note that. the re- 


igious _ the parents made even the Komsomol mem-  spondents were asked to answer the question 


bers indignant. both in terms of an impersonal “t “typical 
avior 


There were thus two contradictory schools 5 Soviet family” and in terms of a direct 7 
question about the situation in their own 
on the topic of how the n families, for the picture given of the “typical 
h ff 


the family, 
constructing the final “interview and es 
questionnaire sc schedules, therefore, it was 
he total ‘sample used for this analysis 


consists of more 2000 adult individuals 


interviews are included below in order to 
1 
be less solidary, and one in which inter 


“iMlustrate the i interpretations made, but | the 
personal solidarity did not ‘The « ques- 

tables” to shown | represent exclusively 
the responses to a paper and pencil life- 


Int the Soviet Union there were — families; history questionnaire. The 1989 question- 
“naire respondents 1 were of both sexes, widely 


members of the first family became 
alienated after the Revelation. “They were distributed between the ag es 3 of 25 and 70, ur- 


4 to speak frankly with each other, and ban residents predominantly of Slavic 
ivation the Soviet regime “interfered family Russian, Ukrainian, and 
within 4  qairs to such an extent that the. children _——— The question described above 
turned away, away from their parents. receiv ed fairly response from this 
— _ 2. The members of the second | family drew sample of former Soviet citizens: 84 per cent 
nembers _ closer during the Soviet regime. They spoke of the sample answered “both parts of the 


System. freely among themselves about things question, 10 per cent answered one part but 


i pencil sd) they could not talk about with other people, ‘not the other, and 6 per cent failed to answer — 
chniques and the children drew closer to their parents 


cent railed 

r Soviet since they only felt secure athome. ‘Turning now the with 

es while The third family was not much influenced 


1 of the by the Soviet regime and their life went on this question, it is immediately evident, as 


Which of 1 ‘these three families disagreement among the persons in the | sam- 


Section) closely Soviet = concerning the of the 


& 
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cent, felt that ‘their own 
smaller proportion, ‘per cent, felt that 9 per cent (56/597) reported that their own 
the typical family was the -solidary family families became less so or were unchanged, 
(example 2), but only 18 per - cent signified _ Thus in those ca cases. where a shift in choice — 
that the “typical Soviet family was not in- between the typical family and the respond- oi 
fluenced (example 3). by the Soviet system. ent’s own family occurred, in 90 per 
hen we e examine “reported family soli- (cells 2, and 6 divided by cells 2, 3, 4, 
darity jin terms of the families of the re-— 6, 7, and 8, giving 620/687) of the he cases 
‘spondents themselves, however, 54 per cent the shift was in a direction which cast a 
of the respondents chose as characteristic of favorable light on the latter at the expense 
their own the ‘in of the former. in 


Family 


their own families were not and 8, giving 67/687) of. the 
affected by the impact of the Soviet system, - aid those who shifted in choice move in > | 
only 13 per cent reported their own direction which reflected unfavorably on 
families to have been disrupted. Thus, in relations ir in their own families.* F 
terms of the more personal reference of their a Let us , therefore, attempt to minimize | 
own family experience, the impression given» the effect of the normative prescription of 
a by the respondents a about the impact of the a solidary family by. discarding from the 
j Soviet system on the family is quite a dif- sample those who shifted in choice between — 
ferent one. Indeed, a majority reported that the “typical Soviet family” and their own 
persons in “their” families drew ‘closer families, and look at the reports of the 
under the Soviet regime. spondents | when their perception of 
the point of view of opinion- -attitude happened ir in the typical Soviet family coin- 
‘methodology — these differences in 1 response cides with the reported situation of their 
pattern are of some interest and illustrate 
a basic “caveat for those who would inquire ® An enlightening discussion of the question- a 
directly into such a normatively charged answer process and its relation to both situational 


area of human behavior as the family. Ar An nd personality factors is to be found in J. W. — 


Getzels, The Assessment of Personality and Preju- 
‘inspection of the cross- tabulation of >" dice by the Method of Paired Direct and pl 


“sponses i in Table 1 1 indicates” that in the jective Questionnaires, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
S.S.R. as elsewhere, united family 1981, Harvard University. Getzels gives particular 
tion to question, and to t actors 
who felt the pical them. See also” Iw “The 
was” ‘disrupted by the system, only . 26 per | 


Question-Answer Process,” Public Opinion — Quar- 
cent (202 /767) indicated that the same terly, 18 18 Gpring, 1954), pp. 80-91. 
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THE S SOVIET URBAN FAMILY 


the 985 persons (cells ‘and 9) who fell class, the intelligentsia, were more 
a into this group, , 55 per cent (541/985) , a likely to to report their families ‘to have been — 
‘definite 1 majority, the _solidary other urban 
the Soviet system ev 


family 


‘majority of ‘persons in of “were "disrupted 
4 former citizens. of the ‘U.S.S.R. can be seen in their families, while only 12 per cent of —_ 
that the had felt that this had d occurred. 


TABLE 2 ‘ErrEct or Sovier REGIME | ON FAMILY FOR ON DIFFERENT 


= 
Levelof 


Solidary 


Semi-professional 

and white collar 
Worker 


and “successfully resisted ‘the isa provocative item for the student 


pinging upon its solidarity ties from without. | of Soviet social structure. One of the reasons — 


“cases s Nevertheless a small but not 
4 
number, 202 respondents, both saw the winner of the family. The page: 
ly on 
| re army ‘officer, and scientific worker. “Semi- profes- 
ilies. afiected, ‘felt that they ’ 
liv te sional and white collar” includes bookkeeper, 
limize ived in a ami y where in erpersona soll- secondary school teacher, nurse, clerk, and so on. 
ion of darity was disrupted. These percentages, 55, » “Worker” includes all manual workers; 
n 25, and are perhaps ideal ones for The reader may wish to examine this finding 
| in the light of a discussion of class differences in ; 
own adequate for further i inquiry ii into the factors 7 
lif studies of American communities. This ‘can 

he | re- | 7 dying behind such images of family ife, found in August B. Hollingshead, “Class Differences 
| for a test: of. the effect of particular in Family Stability,” Annals of the American 
‘coin. | types of ‘deprivational experience. The re- Academy of Political and Social Science, November 
their mainder of the report is devoted to a dis- = Volume 272, pp. 39-46. Stability is taken as_ 

‘the maintenance of the family cycle from mar- 


4 
cussion of some of the relationships found Tiage old age,” and in ‘this sense lower class 


estion- between these responses (N= =985) and families are least stable, while middle class and 
ational number of other items of information about “established” upper class families seem to be most 
J. W. A the families ‘concerned. In his studies of low income and middle 
reju- One of the most striking relationships families, Koos has reported on class differences _ 
Pro- _ in reactions to family crisis situations. He concludes" 
thesis, ound in this analysis is ‘that. between occu- that “family organization” improves subsequent 
pational level’ and -Teported solidarity in to. crises in middle class families, but is likely to 
deteriorate in low income families. _E. L. Koos, 
Occupational level determined on “Middle-Class Family Crises,” Marriage and Family 
basis of the occupation of the senior male in the - Living, 10 (Spring, 1948), pp. 25, 40; and “Class 
family during the 1930’s, or if this was not possible, _ Differences in Family Reactions to Crises,’ ” ibid. x 
the basis of the occupation of the | chief bread- (1950), pp 77-79. 
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for such a class difference in response may Soviet fi families y likely | to 
the fact that a part of were (1) a low standard of living, 


= ‘immigrants “from “the countryside,” 

_ who of course move in most cases into the — 

lower levels of the urban occupational ‘these respects was available. 

tem and become workers. Fragmentary evi- Respondents v were asked to estimate the 

dence from our materials indicates that the level of their material living con conditions. in 
Soviet case is no exception to the rule that tl the | years 
2 = peasant family i in an urban environment - majority,” a and were asked to describe i 


is subject to the strain of a lag between detail both their own difficulties, if any, and — 
- traditional patterns on the one side, and the those of the members of their families, with 
demands of urban life on the other. For the Soviet control apparatus. It was there- 
_ newly urbanized peasant this is a situation fore of special interest to explore both the — 
which constitutes an additional source relationship between material living condi- 
deprivation, and is presumably reflected tions and reported family ‘solidarity, and 
‘that between “arrest history” of the 
= 
“have it) “has been ‘disrupted. Examination — family and its reported state of solidarity. bee i 
of the interview protocols suggests that class As shown in Table 3, where socio-economic | 
z differences in family solidarity can also be level of family is controlled, there is an as- | 
. ag explained i in terms of the greater + willingness sociation between poor material living con- 
= upper class parents to come to terms ditions and_reported disruption of family | 
the prevailing Soviet ideology, thus solidarity. Relative living | 
avoiding family tensions based on differences" accurately. described by respondents, for re- 


in religious and political orientations between "sponses to the check. list question on living 
4 parents and children. relative to the majority (“better,” 
Our concern ; at this” time, however, is not — “worse,” and spontaneously offered write-ins_ 
with class differences as such, but with the ~ such as “same,” or “average”) were e closely 
Telationships between Specific types of 
ternal conditions or experiences and the re- 
ported | state of family solidarity. In the pre- 


_ war Sovi iet system, i in apey-daae to both the uni- 


correlated with p per capita family. income in 
Tubles for the year 1940. Respondents = 


LIV 
verage ‘were ‘com- 


‘the expectations fostered among the bined. “On levels, intelli- 


population by the regime itself, there were 
two particularly salient types of depriva- 


and worker, the indiv ‘duals rel at ively 
atlv 

tional situations to to the members s of 

deprived families were more likely to report 


®The number of urban residents within the under the Soviet regime were those 
-war boundaries rose from 26.3 million in 1926 from telativ rely. advantaged families. 


a, to 55.9 million in 1939. With an estimated correc- 
tion for changes in the definition of the terms | This: consistently appearing relationship 


“urban” and “rural,” and taking the rate of in- — calls for some interpretation. | W hile it can 
crease of the urban. population to be the same — be said that for many Soviet citizens daily 
as for the ‘tural population (a most conservative in the U S. S.R. was ‘reduced in the pre- 
procedure), Lorimer concludes that the net migra- era to a rim and grinding stru gle 

tion from rural areas to cities must have been at ‘War ra 
against a abject poverty, this was s by n no means 


gentsia, semi-professional and white collar, - 


least 23 million persons in the 12 years elapsing 
between the two censuses. Frank Lorimer, aoe be 
Population of the Soviet Union: History and lowing excerpts from the interview mesediied aa 
Prospects, » Geneva: of 1946, pp. erpt 
-(Respondent i is s talking about his sister and 
This fact is documented in a longer report brother-in-law.) They lived poorly, and I 


by the writer, “The Urban Slavic Family and the ea 
Soviet System,” HE helped them, too. He only earned 350 rubles. 


SS Harvard Univ versity, Cambridge, 0 He had a bad specialty. ‘It was not considered 


good. He worked as an unskilled laborer. 
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“privileged” and highly paid specialists of father . . brought me up in the Soviet 
the Soviet Union, the number of which was "spirit, teaching me that the Soviet Union aa 
small, and therefore economically I was more had opened the road to opportunity for the 
q securely provided for. Furthermore, my as- Russian: worker and peasant. . . . My father 
would point out that he himself had come 


___ signments made me travel a great deal, and 
_ this enabled me to purchase certain items by from a family of ordinary workers but had 
(This respondent’s nominal monthly studied under the regime after” the 
come in 1940 was 1800 rubles, with < a il ail 
pay of 1500 rubles.) 


Majorit the Majority 
Percentages 


Unchanged 8 Solidary 


“Solidary ‘Unchanged 


Same or better. 24 
a * The relationship shown aan with a ‘in aie index of the material livin ing conditions of the | 
family, ber — income. This was family budgets for the year 1940, 
In “fact, ‘Sov From a different level of the Soviet socio- 
economy with its shortage of skilled labor economic hierarchy comes this” 
in concert with the highly differen- I did not yet have my qualifica- 
lated wage-salary sy stem | instituted in the tion I wanted to educate myself and get a 


14 early 1930’ s to bring about a notable 
q 
of both” upward occupational mobility and 
economic stratification. The extra earnings This: notion was, moseover, vigorously 

from occupational advancement took — on couraged in Soviet agitation and propaganda. 
P to Stalin himself emphasized the theme in 1936: “It 


signficance in the Soviet economy not not national origin, not 


| 
we g 
re actually available. indeed, occupation ‘of the USSR.” in 


Problems of Moscow: Foreign Languages 


iy _ Mobility apparently seemed to be within the 
a Publishing House, 1940, p. 572. 


reach of anyone who would make ‘the re- 
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‘i qualification. You have to have a -qualifica- _ materials a a number of respondents reported 
tion. If you don’t, you are hungry. So I did experiences similar to that of a worker who _ 
I herding a said: it was the insufficiency 
‘earnings which “provoked a lot of quarrels. 
of the most striking impressions to 
be gained from a study of the Harvard 
4 Project “materials is that the Soviet ‘popula. 
=: become strongly oriented toward 
‘educational and occupational achievement, 
he young people i particular _has been that induced by political terrorism. 
_ developed high occupational aspirations.’ F tom the point of view of the individual — A 
By the however, inability or members of Soviet families this has meant 
p failure to take advantage ‘of opportunities — exposure of self and relatives to illegal and 
Sam the acquisition of more and better food, arbitrary: arrests, torturing, ¢ exile, abrupt dis- 
‘= end other items, - nr appearances, imprisonment, and forced labor, 


inability to meet such expectations as were _ _ As mentioned earlier, this group of refugees 


created within ‘the family, was likely to took considerable care emphasize that f 
> 


a leave the individual and his family associates they had received a full share of such harsh 
treatment. ‘However, in t the = 


— 


_ While the most insistent form of depriva- 

hardship, clearly the most traumatic of the 

privations suffered by the Soviet 


a day- -to- basis | 


As a worker expressed it: t: found nothing 
= to my liking in my life when I compared it 
with the others who had a better life—not 
a too good, but tn * 


Organs of power and authority. This group of 


stillalittle better.” 
The occupational role structure in the 606 was then further sub- -divided into’ 


Soviet Union is shaped pyramid, ‘with  spondents from families which had been vis- 
room for a decreasing proportion of persons ited with serious repression (N=255), fami- 
one, ascends toward the top. Therefore, lies which had reportedly not been seriously 
affected (N=292), and those for whom in- 
sufficient information was given to determine a 
the consequences of the cited family arrest 
(N=59). The first. mentioned of these 
groups included all cases where < a _ member 
of the immediate family (either parental or 
family of procreation) other than the re- 
 spondent had been : sentenced to. a year or 
among family “members.* In the interview of. imprisonment, had been exiled 0 
executed, or had simply disappeared. In the 
For example, in the present sample of second sub- -group, members of the respond- 


despite the increase in social mobility stim 
by industrial expansion and the 
“sure of material hardship, the high o occupa- 

tional aspirations and expectations of large 


meet with frustration.’ Evidently i in many 
cases such frustrations led to mutual re- 
criminations— and __ interpersonal hostility 


persons, 52 per cent of the 694 respondents born 
1915 and 1929 aspired to intelligentsia in some arrested, a 
level occupations while only 26 per cent of them but were su sequently released, acquitted, 
came from families in which the chief bread-— or given sh short- ~term _sentences of less than 
winner held an occupational position on that level. one year. 4 
This fact has been officially recognized by ‘comparison between these sub- 


spokesmen of Soviet regime, among them f i 
: Kalinin, former Chairman of the Praesidium of the =. € groups 0 on ents, s own in 


Supreme Soviet. See the discussion of this point Table 4, indicates that when both socio- 
a. Alex Inkeles, “Social Stratification and Mobility economic lev el and material | living co. conditions 


in the Soviet Union: 1940-1950,” American So- cont controlled, the respondents from m families signi 
-ciological Review, 1S (August, 1950), pp. 465-479, Similar] 


in which one or more repressions had 
should that in a ‘sizable curred were more likely to feel that family 
proportion of the cases, such deterioration in social ties had become “More closely knit under 


_ relationships was not reported, a fact made ap- - the ‘Soviet r regime, while the respondents: Ay 
by the low order correlations ‘shown in 


Table 3. An extended discussion of such who had not had such a deprivational 


“cases” is undertaken in Geiger, loc. cit. — were likely 
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HE SOV TET URBAN FAMILY 
AND FOR DIFFERENT Lev ELS OF MATERIAL Livinc Coxprri0Ns 


‘Intelli entsia—Material Cot Conditions Worse thi than Majority 


ation Percentages 


Conditions Same or Better than Majority 


Effect ct on Family 


‘Solidary 
__repressions 


No: serious 


‘Solidary Unchanged Solidery 


 * As noted in the text, the responses appearing in this table are , from only those indiv iduals who bed 
not themselves suffered serious repression (defined as exile or imprisonment lasting one year or longer) 7 
: while living in the U.S.S.R. The presence or — of repressions in the family thus refers aad to the 
experiences of other members of the family. 
When respondents from repressed are matched in regard to socio-economic level and 
af material living conditions w ith respondents from families which were not repressed, the former group 
is significantly more likely (p<.05) to choose the example in which family ‘solidarity increased. 
Similarly, when respondents reporting material conditions as Worse than those of the majority are _ 
on socio-economic level and family repression with those reporting equivalent or better 
living conditions, the former group is more likely (p<. 05) to choose the example in which solidarity — 
decreased. Finally, when workers are matched with intelligentsia on the two types of deprivation, the __ 
- intelligentsia respondents are more likely to choose the solidary example (p<.10) and the workers more 
— to choose the disrupted example (p<. 05). With one exception, ethnic group, age, and sex were 
characteristics to be to the the effect of the on the family. The 
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4—Continued 


ag Total 
_Tepressions- 


repressions 


Effect 01 on Family 


epressions 50° - 


There was a kind ‘of hatred against 


Also on the part of the students. “4 


perception 1 of his family life, the rep repression mutual affiliation among family ‘members 
a family member, also a deprivational 
th osite effect.5 And. ‘subsequent to political repression was rein- 
cir mance, the An forced by the fact that outside their families 
while the first pattern: can be interprete ed 


d ] unde: ables.” 
essentially in terms of the generation of they had become * un esirables.” 


main of the s ituation which 
q hostility among family members because of 
i “underlies the tendency of the respondents in 
the frustration of their expectations of each 
- other, the second be explained in t the one case to feel that family ties de- 
second can be explained in erms teriorated, while in the other case they noted 
of the activization Or strengthening of af- 
an increase in solidarity, is clearly their per- 
-filiative mechanisms. Moreover, in addition 
ee ception n of the reason for their deprivation. 
4 7 to the immediate psychological dynamics sat 
work among family members, _there were located within the family itself, whereas in 
other” consequences to the: repression of a 
“the repressed family responsibility was was 
“close relativ e. T The remaining members o 
ceived as associated with forces outside the 
‘the family were socially stigmatized an 


Apparently the increase in the sense of 


In the first instance the fault was seen as . 


_were likely to be subjected to a considerable other words, 


the crucial variable in the interpretation 
degree of Social isolation. A young respon: nd- 
"the different directions of change taken by 


the state of solidarity of the family is | 
7 ‘There were ‘those whose fathers had been degree to which the deprivational experience _ 


repressed. Then attitude became bad 
toward them because he was looked on 


action of one or more others in the family 
study devoted in part to the effects of 


ora function of external and | independent — 
ere deprivational experience on family ‘solidarity forces which wel of 
a under a totalitarian system is G. W. Allport, J. S. 4 
Bruner, and E. M. Jandorf, “Personality Under anyone in the family.’ 


for the individual respondent was felt to 
bea a function of the voluntary (motivated) — 


Social Catastrophe: Ninety Life Histories ‘of the 
Nazi Revolution,” Character and Personality, 10 1A similar interpretation is given Koos in 
(September, | 1941), pp. 1-22. The relevant finding © “regard to variations in the way people in families 
‘ef is that under “social catastrophe,” solidarity in the : react to different kinds of troubles. He finds | 
family increased: “Most dramatic are the many sharp division between troubles that are the 
x. of return to the healing intimacy of the > of someone and those ‘that happen because ~ 


family after bitter experiences of Persecution on we have to live the way we do.’ If the individual c: 


the street, in the otis, or ‘in prison” 14, was sible, the family at 
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In summary, it been found that re- Process among the members of the Soviet 
sponses to a question on | family solidarity population. C Consumer goods: ‘shortages and 
are significantly associated with certain the exercise of terror as a means of control | 
forms of individual deprivation which were without question be regarded as features = 
: _ characteristic of of the types of ‘experience ir im- _ of the Soviet system which acted i in depriva- 
posed on the population by the ruling regime. . tional fashion on the population, and which 
generated dissatisfactions and frustration. 


whom perceived both the “typical ‘Soviet In addition, both sources of such p popular 

q family” and their o ‘own families as as affected discontent were functions of more or Yes 

in the same way by the Soviet system, a re- ee deliberate ¢ decisions on the part of the dic di 
lationship was found between relatively dis- tatorship, the first being conceived as a 
advantaged material living conditions and necessary condition to the rapid industrializa- 

the tendency to report one ’s own family as tion of the country, and the second 

- disrupted. A relationship w: was also found be- — as a weapon needed in the struggle to retain 
_ tween arrest and severe repression of one or _ power. In regard to the » problem of disaffec- 


4 more family members, | and tendency to re- -— tion, though, it: appears that there is an 


‘port ‘the family as more solidary. Finally, important difference between these two de- 
there is evidence of the existence of a re- priving features of the system, namely, in 
 sidual sub-cultural difference regard to. regard to the directions which the ensuing a 
images of family solidarity i in respect to o the a hostility” takes. Direct repression by the 
state against the family aroused resentment 
society. rah and hostility which were not | absorbed 
While” survey data from former citizens the form of direct expression within the 
of the Soviet Union must be treated with a family. Rather, the hostility was free to be 
good deal of circumspection, it does ‘afford come directed against an external target, 7 
_ Western investigators some clues and tenta-- a and ‘it is apparent that in many cases this 
tive evidence about certain broad aspects © “was the Soviet regime itself and the Persons, 
of Soviet society. The way in 1 which atti- 
tudes and patterns of experience ‘in one with it. “On the other hand, the frustrations 
sector of the Soviet social ‘system are ‘related created by ‘material’ shortages seem fre- 
— social patterns i in other parts of the system — quently to have been expressed in the form a 
. is a basic prerequisite to an understanding of interpersonal tensions among family mem-— 
of its ‘mode ¢ of functioning, basic points of bers, a result which s suggests that the low 
strain, , and possible future directions and de- . living s standard in the pre-war Soviet Union 


‘gree of changes. may not have been so important < a factor 
in the political disaffection of the p e population * 
as has been commonly supposed. _ 


the dynamics of the disaffe rough oe of this” hypothesis bs 
least, for the initiating cause of the trouble, he reasons fo for disaffection from Soviet 
suffered a devaluation of his roles.” Koos, Families egime. Among the total of 1989 respondents 
in Trouble, p. 102. A similar notion has been ex- reported on in this paper, 408 claimed — to 
4 pressed by Stouffer and Lazarsfeld as part of .. have been “at one time in- favor of the 
de- 
series of hypotheses about the effect of the de- - Soviet regime,’ ’ but to have turned against 


pression on interpersonal relations in the family. 
“In some types of social groups, a crisis may be a — it subsequently, while still living under So- 


| means of solidifying the group, especially in the | viet | jurisdiction. Of these, 3 , 39 per cent “spe- 
face of a common enemy. . . . However, it would — cifically’ named ‘the Terror : as a reason for 
that in a depression family may not their change’ in political attitudes, and an 
have the unifying experience of facing a common 
. j enemy, since the breadwinner may feel subject to additional 9 per cent cited a closely related | 
blame or become subject to blame for personal failure factor, the ruthlessness of the regime in 
in the situation.” Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F. & ‘japleneatiog its policies, whereas only 15 
S.S.R.C. Bulletin 29 d qo" cent mentioned material living condi- 
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Yor ‘Social Science Research Council, 1937, pp. persons: from repressed 
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a reason than w were families. were not more Iikely to mention 


_ which had not suffered in this wa way. But ‘the this fact as a reason for disaffection than 
converse is not true; individuals from fami- = were the respondents from more privileged - 


i in which material living conditions | were. families. 


ESEARCH on attitudes during the past tween content and intensity. Katz,! Cantril? 
years has made a distinction Eysenck and Crown have discussed attitude 
tween two ) aspects of attitudes called intensity. Guttman has presented a 
content and intensity. Content refers to the matical model for the ‘principal components 
directional aspect of attitudes, while in- of his scale analysis, and it is generally ac- 
tensity refers to the ‘strength or conviction cepted that the second ‘component has found a 
with which t they are held. example, in its empirical referent in the” intensity aspect 
: attitudes of. enlisted men tow ward their offi- of attitudes. . Suchman ° | has developed the 
cers content refers to” like dislike of use of the intensity curve in determining the 
officers, while intensity refers t to how strongly €ro-point in content scales of attitudes, and - 
the e respondent feels this like e or dislike. oe at present there is wide-spread use of this 
Surprisingly little explanation, 


has been ‘offered ed for the content- intensity 
"relationship, in 1 spite of this: ‘interest. 


‘persons who are "content, 
neither like nor dislike their officers in = 
‘example above, are also those persons who 


tent- intensity ‘lationship. We turned our 

_ attention in this direction because of the 

are lov on “intensity. W hen persons have ‘research findings to be described, in which + 


extreme positions on content, expressing the same U-shaped cu curve appeared i in 
treme liking or dislike for their officers, they — of data. 7 rl 

4 also have the higher intensity s¢ scores. ama : 

A ‘large: e number of studies of attitudes have 1 Daniel Katz, “The a Intensity,” 


this U-shaped relationship be- in] Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion, Prince: 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
_ ® Hadley Cantril, “The Intensity of an Attitude,” 
was presented at the meeting of ‘the Journal of Abnormal 41 
“Midwest Sociological Society in Madison, Wis-_ 46), pp. 129-135. 
-consin, April 16, 1954. The report is part of the 3H. 5S. Eysenck and S. Crown, “National Stereo- 
“project “Personality _and Cultural Factors in types: An Experimental and Methodological Study,” 
Probability Expectations,” of the Group Behavior — International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 4 
Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin. The . —: 2 (1948), pp. 26-39. a at 
project is supported in part by funds granted by 4 Louis Guttman, “The Comme. 
The author wishes to acknowledge the helpful University Press, 1950. 
discussion and criticism of this research by Pro- Edward A. Suchman, “The Intensity 
fessors Robert Campbell, J. Gilchrist, and Roy ‘ponent in Attitude and Opinion n 
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© CONTENT- INTENSITY | 

PROBABILITY EXPECTATIONS S AND (5)... major league baseball team will 
"CONFIDENCE LEVELS win the pennant if it is in first place July 


We report resear h here which is part of — = tk a sexual pervert will have a low — 
‘a_general investigation n of the probability intelligence (IQ 80 orless).... 
determinants of behavior. _ One “particular highschool graduate will go 
a freshman y year in college. . .. 
vidual ‘and cultural factors on ‘probability (8) .. . a couple getting this 
- an American male now at the = 
to capture individual differences ° in need “of 40 will ive beyond the age of 55. 
“have developed a simple | test, consisting of 


American citizen will believe i in God the telephone number you call 
100.” ” The ‘subject fills ina will be bu y in 
probability value for the statement. 
_ The construction ¢ of the (32 statements in-- 
money for his football ability). ... 
probability” values ranging by a three- an American city of over 50,000 
interval from 1 to 46, and from 54 to 99. | 


j 
second set contained cards designating ‘Women Vote 
general areas of activity—education, recrea- 
tion, politics, economics, religion, health, elected for a second term in office... 
= 


tran: ion and « (17) ... a son will go into the same ‘kind 
tion, with four cards for each of the work as his father... . 


areas. The third set contained cards indi- | 
cating whether a should be posi- 
tive or negative in regard to its conformity — 
to generally accepted American values. The __ 

cards were selected randomly, three at a truth 

(20)... . an American-born baby will get 

time, one from each deck, and a statement 2 ; 


oOo 


constructed which met the particular com- 
bination of criteria. The method used only adult male will stay 


_ statements for which the probability values pe of going to church on Sunday. . “i ee 
_ were debatable or not well known, but t which a (22)... a sixth grade teacher ins ‘the 


fied on the cards. (23) ...a child whose parents are divor rorced 


The 32 statements comprising the test will be neurotic... 
the following:7 (24) in the United States that a girl 
RES a will be married before the age of 17. = 
tude,” The ‘chances that an (25) . a world’s champion boxer « comes» 
will earn at least $4000 a are about 


y rom a poor 


"quit before getting his law degree. . . ine Sad deal will have 
. . frequent “thumbsucking ‘during 


cards of the same kind (one pair). . 
childhood will make the | teeth th stick (28) man with a broken 
(29) a crime in the United States will 
be solved | (someone arrested d convicted 
Discussed in a later, section n of the paper. . the number of auto 5 in 
The reliability and validity of this test have 
not been established. 


people will have ‘a chapter of the ‘League 


. the governor of a state will be = 


(19)... _ spanking a child will make him tell 


poor diet during his first 


had values close to the ones speci- "public schools * 
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a small business (for examples, — level as the P1 estimates m move — the 


after starting. duplicated ir in another ‘sample « of 93 respond- 
a (32) ... the person one marries will have ents, and in two more smaller samples of 20° 
the same religion. “respondents each. 
ion to assigning values for eac which ‘Tepresents the least amount of 
statement, the subject indicates his certainty ‘tainty, occurs in the 35-44 category ‘rather 
for each ‘probability y estimate by rating the than the 45-55 category a expect, 


tion. One will also note that this lowest mean 


estimate on the following five- scale: attribute this fact to sampling fluctua- i 


value of 3.20 does not reach the lowest 
of certainty, which would be repre- 
’ oe sented by a mean value of 5. The greatest | 
t us call the peobablity value assigned average e uncertainty admitted by the respond- 
the Statement P1, or the primary | estimate, ents still leaves them “Partly | Sure.” This 
J gs use P2 to refer to. the amount of cer- finding corresponds to the finding in attitude 
tainty the subject indicates for the P1 esti- research that the zero-point or bottom of the — : 


mate. P2 is therefore the subjective confi- intensity curve never actually reaches he 


‘a ence level which a a person has for his proba if lowest — level. 


om Mean P2 90 ~ 86 3. 3.16 163 20 2.92, 68 2271. 


N of responses 179 349° 306 263 483 263. 


a 


bility. estimate given in the ‘statement. We 1 
"point out that P2 is a a probability ‘estimate is ‘that “the 
also’ which, though crudely measured, ‘refers value which a subject assigns to a statement, = 
to the probability. that the first more certain the subject is that this” 
estimate, Pl, is correct. value is correct. One m may sensibly 
oi The relevant research finding is the em- ask: c: Why should this relationship occur? 
bore relationship between the P1 and P2 Since our own results seem so closely related g 
estimates. An analysis o of test returns from to the results of attitude research we have 
101 college students shows the relationship tried to develop an explanation which ac- 
given in Table 1. The Pi values are grouped counts for both sets of data. 
=— to the column headings. The row ‘We take up first, in the analysis which ; ; 


gives” the mean P2 value, where 1 equals - follows, the problem of the U-shaped curve 


“Very Sure” and 5 equals “ ‘Not Sure at All,” _ itself, ‘and second, the effect upon the ¢ a ‘et 


each of the P1 categories. of individual differences in response. 


can easily see the U- -shaped curve 0: of 


the P2 ‘mean values. The values, repre- ‘THE (CONTENT-INTENSITY) 
senting the amount of “confidence the dae RELATIONSHIP 


estimate, rise toward: the “Very Sure’ 
—— wy _W hen a respondent is asked to to estimate 
For a analysis see the discussion of chances of some event occurring, the 
“West estimate is based on his knowledge about 
Churchman an Russell .. Ackoff, “Definitional 
Models for Belief, Opinion, and Attitude,” event “question. Precise ki knowledg 
national Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, of event response z at some 
(1948), pp. 151-168. pertices ar ‘Point: along” the Pl ‘dimension; 
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precise simply sets the individual knows a 
_ limits within which the response may range. the event, for example on ‘the chances are 
bss When the response is free to fluctuate within a little better than 50 per cent, then his 
- jimits set by knowledge, then the desires of best estimate would be around 60 per cent 
- the respondent about the event in question and his confidence would rise slightly. If 
: may al also influence the response. Motivation he narrowed the range of possibilities still = 
biases the response in the direction desired further through knowledge that the chances 
__ by the respondent, as MacGregor, ® Marks,!® are a a little above 6 60 per cent, tl then his best 
others have shown, ws estimate would be around 70, per cent and 
What determines the response, however, his confidence rises still more. 
2 the respondent i is asked to estimate the ‘The equiprobable through ignorance nce prin- 
chances of an event about which he knows ciple applies to the U- shaped curve in this 
- little or nothing, and in which he has little — way. | One asks s individuals to to ) respond to. 4 
4 or no interest? ‘The answer to this question — series of items 3 about w which th they have vary- 
provides the ‘explanation of the -shaped information. Items: about which they 
curve . We propose that the ‘characteristic. have sound information, or at least believe 
| human response to events of this nature, that they do,” are those items on which 
about which one knows and cares little, is they are “Very Sure” ’ they are right. The 
to throw them toward the middle, or in this — ‘Pi estimate is fixed by the knowledge, and = 
4s case the 50 | per cent, , range. This is an an appli- the P2 estimate is “ ‘Very Sure.” ’ Responses 
cation of the old idea that events become to such items could range from 0 to 100 on 
““equiprobable through ignorance.’ "it seems “the e Pl d dimension, the relationship to 
to us that this idea will be increasingly use- 4 the P2 responses would give a straight line, 
ful in the future in the interpretation of de- not a curve. This is discussed further below. 
cision and judging processes. For example, The other items, on which they do not have 
research on social classes in America shows adequate information, that is, on which 
_ the largest percentage of people claim mid- are “Partly Sure” or ‘ “Not Sure at All,” are 
{ 4 dle class standing. Probably some portion of | - thrown toward the middle or 50 per cent. 


middle-class responses can be explained This piles up in the 50 per cent 


by the fact that class standing in America range responses to items for - which the re- 
its 
is ambiguous, an and that the middle- class re- spondent has a low level of certainty, that | . 


sponse simply indicates the _respondent’ is, items for which the P2 response is unsure. 
ignorance about his rank position. When the means of the P2 estimates are 
idea of equiprobability through | ig- then calculated, certainty progressively de- 
norance is used here as a descriptive princi- clines one moves from the extremes 
ple which accounts | for our data. It is of Zz toward the 50. per cent range, thus giving .- 


interest to recognize that the best estimate the typical U- -shaped ‘relationship. 
an individual can make for an event about —_ 


which he knows nothing is a 50 per cent -:12One_ ‘must 1 recognize that the - information 
estimate, , because this estimate r “results in “a which the respondent uses as a basis for his 


ducti f dict estimate need not be valid information in a 
aximum reduction of predictive errors _ scientific sense. He may believe that 100 per cent 


when is completely unknown. If of a minority group have some characteristic, and 
ies, be completely certain of this, whereas in fact 
°D. M. “The Major Determinants the probability of ‘this characteristic occurring 
‘the Prediction of Social Events,” quite different from his refer to such 
Abnormal and Social XXXII (1938), a person as prejudiced, but it is his 
179-2 expectation which determines his response, and not 
Rose W. "Marks, of Probability, scientific knowledge. To suggest that individuals 
‘Desirability, and ‘Privilege’ on the Stated Expecta- make extreme estimates for events about which 
tions of Children,” Journal of Personality, 19 19° science knows nothing and that this refutes the 
imate (1951), pp. 332-  equiprobability principle is to miss” this ‘point. 
the |Z 1 Richard Centers, ‘The Psychology of Social What determines the probability expectation the 
about “Classes, Princeton, Princeton University information available to the person stating» 
4 — 1949, Chapter III . Natalie Rogoff, “Social expectation, and not the information possessed — 
Stratification in France and in the United States,” others. Each individual has his personal fund of 
American Journal of Sociology, LIX (1953), pp. certitude and ignorance, which may or may 
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“We consider now th the conditions under "probable through ignorance principle to 
. - which the U-shaped curve would not appear. - titude data. In order to do this we must 
- Questions put to an individual may range first relate attitudes to a broader expec- 
from questions of “fact” to questions of tancy theory. We consider attitudes to be 
“opinion.” The term “fact” here refers to feelings based on probability expectations 
q those instances in the which have the following characteristic: at- 
titudes a feelings based on probability 
high and is highly that expectations about the instrumental or end 
q this probability is correct. The term “opin- value of certain states of affairs in terms of 
ion” refers to those instances in which the individual satisfaction. 
probability of an 1 event is not well-known, — An example w will help to clarify this ap- 
: = the ‘respondent is not sure of his. esti- proach. Let us say that we have asked the 
"mate. Fact and opinion thus represent the following a attitude question: 
extremes of high and low | exactitude and 
confidence bet which the Pi and P2 


It is very good 
is fairly 


4s 


respondent, the Pl or content response 
‘ranges 0 to 0 100, depending on the 
item, but the P2 intensity response is fixed — 
at a very high certainty level. Simple 


amples would be (1) an estimate of the sun We propose that a question 
_ rising tomorrow, in which P1 would be 100 — this a person who makes the response “It — 


\ ‘per cent, and P2 “Very Sure”; and (2) i is very good,” does so because he believes — 
= estimate of heads occurring on a coin it highly probable that color television is of 


toss, in which P1 would be 50 per cent, and _value to him, e.g. he will enjoy watching —, 
P2 again “ ‘Very Sure.” In situations such programs. The question essentially asks the 
8 these there is no ignorance, and therefore _ respondent to decide whether the e probability 
need to throw items toward the middle. color television will be satisfying 
tg It should be clear that responses to a sample him is very high, fairly high, fairly low, or 


‘items a low. If he estimates that color television 


— contrast to “this, as one uses ine the probebility satisfaction to low, 
volving “great” ignorance the then the associated attitude is that the plan 


deepen until it firmly touches vis ‘not so good. 


the bottom or “Not ‘Sure at All” level. When the intensity question which follows 


q yond this, if all items v were items of great asks “ How strongly do you feel about this?” | 
‘ignorance, the arms of the curve should dis- = it essentially asks the respondent to indicate _ 
appear and all responses | should fail in the how sure he is that he is right. This makes _ 
per cent, “Not Sure at All” range. the response the equivalent of the P2 or 
about this point a subject would probably certainty estimate. It is noteworthy that both 
refuse to respond and accuse the investigator — Katz and Suchman report that when in their : 
of asking stupid questions. 
7 ae The fact that we find the curvilinear re- as “How ‘sure are you of your potent the 
lationship in our data shows that the re- responses | to this phrasing yielded the same a} 
spondents feel that they | know something © results as did responses to the | phrasing in in Pita 
about some of the items, , and very” little terms of strength | of feeling. 


about others; that the items range, in in other = The -content- -intensity ‘curve is therefore 


words, : somewhere between the | extremes of accounted for i in ‘the following way. Among @ 
fact and opinion as the respondent ‘sees series of i 
them. = are. ‘some fo be “has sound 


It remains for us now to apply the equi- knowledge that th t the ‘event will, be be good « or y 
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PI responses to suc ch items are some think it 70 per cent probable, an 
set from 0 to 100, and the P2 response i is 80, 90, and 100. There are no respondents — 


oom 


“Very Sure.’ ’ The associated attitudinai con- the think that the chances of 


¥ + tent response is “Very Good,” etc., , depend- from the plan are less than 50 per cent. In 

ing on the estimate of value, and the in- case, as intensity of response declines” 

Ki tensity response is * ‘Very Strong,” or “V de as the probability expectation ranges from © 
Sure.” For the items in the series about 100 to 50 ) per cent, the result would be the 


which the has little or no line slope found in the data. There 


‘the principle is is “opera- e must 1 now ask why, if this i is s the c case, 
tive. The event. may be either good or bad, some of the respondents | say the plan is 
the respondent throws the expectation toward good at all” when the expected chances 
the 50 per cent range, and the associated of satisfaction are better than 50 per cent. : 
content is “U ndecided”” or “Indif- 
ferent.” t the ne P. 
is low on certainty and the associated in- Th answer to this we must recognize that the 


tensity is at ‘All,’ wl attitude are verbal statements of 


series items there ‘would. up ‘at. ‘the -spandent, “How do you like your of 
per cent, Sure at all range (the in in- satisfaction?” Now, under what conditions. 
“different, low intensity range) those items would a respondent say that an event which 


about which the respondent was ignorant. . hasa probability of around 60 per cent of 
The result would the content- “intensity bringing Satisfaction” is nevertheless “Not 
curve found i in attitude data. at all?” The answer is: When the 
This ideal curve t occur ‘motivation i inv volved is very high. If motiva- 


a i of 60 per cent is ire not very good at all. ; 
along the ‘dimension. The respondent demands a much higher 
the 13 3 reports: the results of a question level of certainty of satisfaction before 


system, in which the possible responses were the contrary case, where motivation 


attitudes towards the Army point willing to’ say that the plan n is good. 


— those given in the television example . above. £ is low, we would expect that the zero point 
The relationship between these responses would occur somewhere in the favorable 
[ and their intensity is a straight line slope side of the curve, because respondents begin — 
with the zero or low intensity point ‘some- to refer to the event as favorable before the a | 
Where beyond t the “Not good at all” content probability of satisfaction reaches 30 


only half of the content- -intensity curve— ample of this type of curve in regard re 


bs the favorable half—and that none of the soldiers’ attitudes toward the WAC. We 
a respondents had sufficient dislike of the plan * propose that soldiers’ concern 0 over the WwW AC 
* ‘to turn the curve up at the other end. How — is much less than their concern ov er get- - 
does our analysis type of , and that 4 


if Let us assume that among the respondents _ We now see that what the zero or low 


- there are some who think it 60 per cent intensity point ‘really marks off are those 
‘that the be satisfying, persons who think | the probability of sat- 
that Sanction is above “50 from those 


it, p. 23 Ibid., Pp. 254. 
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which the respondent has no attitude be- desirability is based upon the expected prob- 
cause he has no basis for judging whether ability of satisfaction from the event. The 
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think it it | is below this voles. ‘We sum, we believe that content responses 


as this as a general principle: that a to attitude tere based on a class of | 2 
zero point always occurs at the 50 per cent 1 expectations which refer to probabilities 
value. However, when instead of probability ab about the satisfaction to gained from 
expectations themselves the affective atti- various states of affairs; ; and that “strength — 
tude responses (verbal statements of desira- feeling” is the equivalent of a P2 estimate 
_ bility of risk) are correlated with intensity — that the first expectation is correct. In these 
7 
of response, we would predict that the zero terms, the U- shaped curve relating content — 
4 ‘point would occur in the “favorable” and and intensity in attitude data is explained 
“unfavorable” range “under. conditions of the same way as the P1-P2 relationship; 
and high motivation respectively. namely, as the result of the human tendency 
“* The use of the zero point to divide to make events equiprobable through ig-— 
people favorable unfavorable to the norance. 
event , regardless” of their verbal evaluation 
of the event, appears now as a dubious prac- "INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSES 


of attitude data has shown dif- 
two groups, above and below ferences between individuals in what Such- 


assume tha t persons who expect the a nan calls “generalized intensity’ ’ of response, 


of f be bet han 
chances of satis action to e better vere 0 respond “ “intensely” ‘to attitude items than a, 


SO per cent therefore “like” the event ‘is de sresented by 

Certainly they “like” the event 15 P 
better than those below the 50 ustrate this point. ‘Suchman- broke 

cutting point. “But whether they I like it in large sample into three groups of about 
the sense that they would vote for it, fight 

i ~ _ average intensity of their responses to a 

for it, defend it, or otherwise support it in — abe 

sample of content "questions from eleven 


“preference to some alternative, depends on 
their feeling about the risk level itself, whi ch different of The | 


respectively high, m middle, low on if 


in turn depends on their motivation. . This 
isa problem which is answered by, the average intensity. The U- shaped relation- 


of the zero ‘point alone, 
The U-shaped curve | ‘consietently appears 


in attitude data. This simply indicates that 
groups the curves had the same zero point 
> the e expectations underlying. the affectual re- 
and almost identical shape. The difference 
_ sponses are not all fixed by knowledge. 7 
0 “would predict that if one eit ten _ was that the overall curves were at separate 
One would predict that i _askec levels of intensity, so to speak. im 


attitudes which were based on factual ex- “The finding has been ‘explained before by 
pectations alone then there would be NO to “verbal habits”; that: is, some 


° content- intensity curve at all. It ma be 
hard to attitude of have | of using words 
responding ‘to words such as “Very 


7 about which one was certain or felt strongly, - 
Strong, ” and ‘other in ] 
but such would be the case if the respondent h dividuals do not. 


had full” and certain knowledge that some_ instead that oe. individual dif 
‘ ferences in intensity of re response are 


‘State of mixed blessing, half 

It is simply verbal habits, but are the. effects of 
different degrees of motivation t to “escape 
course, that such cases would be uncertainty. 
because the e individual is ‘motivated to make h at all he 
tt te the Let us assume that all human beings have 

a decision one way or another, and it is the a need for s¢ “security. or certainty. In “the 


Tare person who is able to suspend judgment — effort to achieve certainty there is a tendency. 


on events which affect his own satisfaction. Z to deny the ambiguity a. situation by 


However, these responses in spite of their 
rarity should not be considered simply as 


tained, in spite of such individual differences. 


- claiming that one really knows what the 


outcome of the situation will be. We assume 
“errors, as they often are in attitude re- 


15 
1bid., , Pp. 253-26 -261. 


individuals have a greater tendency 


600 respondents | each, on the basis of the 


ship: between intensity and content is main- _ 


the comparison of the three “different 


associ 


a throu; 
ucts 


certai 
aroun 


‘ing h 
ambig 
estimz 
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“ATTITUDE ‘CONT NTENT-IN’ INTENSITY 


. further that individuals differ in this need tainty expectations in our terms. On the 


security, which expresses itself in indi- basis of our. interpretation it follows that 
a vidual differences in “tolerance of ambi- an individual high on intensity must also 
-guity.” to measure make more frequent responses at the ex 
these individual differences. Responses to tremes of the P1 or content dimension, 
the test items are scored in the following cause only in this way can he actually r re- = 
manner. One takes the distance of move the ambiguity. 
‘Pi estimate from its nearest end point, 0 or or This "proposition is “supported by 
of data, one from attitude research and 
associated value, 1 for “Very Sure,” the other from probability expectations 
through . 5 for “ Not Sure at All.” The prod-. search. Additional study ~Suchman’ 
4 data 1° shows that the three groups of high, © 
items of the test. By this procedure, and low generalized 
higher the score the less the individual 
for ‘security, and the greater the alll total responses in the four extreme positions 
of ambiguity. at either end of | the scale) 
The test and its scoring is based on square test comparing the three groups” 
following assumptions. Along the P1 frequency these. extreme responses 
; sion, the more extreme ‘the estimates of and the of all other (middle) 
the 7 
true things or do n not 
a happen, the world becomes black and white, — und | 
with © no greys. Along the P2 _dimension, correlate ‘significantly 
ignorance or ambiguity diminishes the the extremity of response on some stand- 
j . subject raises the P2 estimate from ‘ “Not ardized _ attitude tests. 17 However, scores 
if Sure at All” toward “Very Sure.” re These two based on either Pl or P2 expectations alone : 
probability estimates together define the ex- do not show as large or significant relation- 
tent of ignorance or ambiguity i in the stu sips responses the other "attitude 
tion. Ambiguity is not removed when the tests do scores 2s computed from both 
_P1 estimate is close to either 0 or 100, but | expectations in the manner described above. Z 
- the P2 estimate remains at the “Not Sure This supports our position that both Pl . 
Al” level for example, when a P2 estimates: are influenced by the 
— states that probably 99 out of 100 Americans ~ pressure to reduce "e uncertainty, a and that the 
a believe in God, _ but then states that he is best “measure is is one which combine : 
sure of this at all. Neither is ambiguity two. 
removed if the P2 estimate rises to complete Individual | in. “need 


certainty, but the ‘Pl estimate remains are e therefore expressed ‘not only 
around SO per cent, as in the case of predict- - height or level of intensity of the curve, 

_ ing heads on a coin toss. The amount of but also in in the distribution of “responses 
| ambiguity is a a function o of both probability along the curve. Persons with high — 

estimates. Individuals ambiguous -situa- wo 

tions therefore have a_two- fold” pressure level more responses at the extreme. 
a upon them. Cue is to push the P1 expecta- The greater frequency of extreme responses 
q tions toward either extreme; the other is occurs in the following way. We have said 
aise P2 expectations toward the that a according to the principle events 


q 


in “generalized intensity” response to ‘toward the 50 per cent range. However, to 
attitude items is that people high on in- make such a response is to admit one’s a: 
tensity. have a greater need for security, -norance. A ‘strong need security s should 


and so res with greater conviction. 
pond with g pp. 260-262. | 


“Very: Sure” level. -equiprobable~ through ignorance, 
Our explanation | of individual differences sponses to uncertain items thrown 


In considering differences in intensity, how- These results will presented in a Tater 


ever, on one. is considering only the, P2 or -cer- report 
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therefore ‘more items being left explanation in terms o of a equiprobable 
out along the arms of the curve where through ignorance principle is given for 
higher certainty is achieved. In contrast, both the attitude and probability expecta. 


4 respondents with a weaker need for security tion data. Individual differences in both in- : 
—_ more ignorance and place more items tensity and extremity of responses to atti, 
‘a the 50 per cent range, and expectancy questions are 
ath need for security. A stronger need results 
The relationship | between probability es- proportionately more > items being 1 
timates o of occurrence of events and the "sponded to ) with greater intensity and e 
‘” 4 certainty of these estimates shows the typi- _tremity as the individual seeks to avoid the 
| cal U-shaped curve found in the content- middle ws of response in which he admis 


_ intensity relationship in attitude data. his 


q paralle 


— 
| 
— In 
na 


as may increase in @ constant ratio 
with population. Department stores may in- 
crease more slowly: increased trade may be 
f W Vashington handled by the store, by rear- 
In a recent volume,! Donald J. Bogue points — 
- out that, from 1900 to 1950, the area included — To take : an actual illustration from the liter 
within _ standard metropolitan areas has in- _ ture on occupational trends, H. Dewey Anderson 


 ereased ten times as fast as the population and Percy E. | Davidson “make the following 
those areas. He describes this as a “permissive” 


CHANGE: AC CAUTION 


ai « necessary condition for decentralization and 


draws the conclusion that there i is sufficient land | 


a for continued metropolitan growth. However, 


a serious question may be raised as to » whether . 


_ The broad fact is that the over- -all productivity 
of workers building trades has increased 


a During the fifty years "preceding 


1930 an increase of 628 per cent in construction, 
the two things necessarily increase 

issued (already shown to be an understatement 

"nature of the relationship between was accomplished by ‘an increase of only 227 
and area. > F population doubles, does this per cent in the labor force available for that 

mean that we should regard an increase in _construction. 

space of more than twice the area as remark- | 

able? doubled population need We are not denying that an 


- cent and 227 per cent measures the oust of 


The general question being raised here has change. By themselves, the figures suggest a 
do with the rather to increase in productivity. But it may 


trends. We may be told that the population of | 
increased by three times, whereas ‘needed then In the 
number in the professions increased by | one ‘number of construction workers would not be 
times, By implication a “normal” or expected expected to i increase at the same rate as the 


increase would be the same as the population volume of permits issued. 


increase. ‘But in medicine, for example, popula- -_ A further illustration may be supplied from _ 


tion and number of doctors | may increase in a the area of population analysis. Warren S. 
parallel manner until the number of general : ‘Thompson and E. D. Minnis make the follow- 7 
practitioners reaches the point where they can 1 ing ‘Statement ° in in discussing internal migration: 


support specialists by referrals. At this point, 
one may get a mushrooming of specialists, who 4 ere are Pond ip ely few migrants now going 
on a into agriculture in our West. In the decade 1940 
to 1950 when the Pacific Coast states had almost © 
specialists and so on. Thus, growth may take a 50 per cent increase 


place in an exponential manner and be 


pected to exceed sheer increase, per- 


* Occupational Trends In the United 


4] Donald J. — (editor), Needed Urban p. 172. 
‘ Metropolitan Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Population Problems, ‘York: 
Foundation, 1953, p. 39. «Hill Book Co, 1953, Pp. 298. 
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‘REVIEW 


in a recent study,f makes use of 
called the “demand factor” which re- 


to the proportion of total occupational ‘Posi- 
parently, & thet, if tions of a certain kind available to the persons 


+ whose mobility is being measured. The observed 
farms should have increase et these same mobility “group is then divided by this 


= 

authors discuss elsewhere the decline in propor- "factor. For ‘example, suppose one tal dae 

tion of those in Is it ‘not possible 
a sample of sons whose fathers had been in x. 


wide range of occupational categories. Suppose 
their numbers ~— not sufficient to affect the _ was interested in the extent to which sons 


over-all: decline to the point where a net in- 
7 ; crease would be shown? We a are not saying that | of fathers in the skilled trades moved into the 


migrants did into agriculture. Other data professions as compared to the extent to. which 


§ _ they moved into the category of Proprietors, 
the reverse. question i whether Managers, and Officials. One discovers, say, thet 


the conclusion that they did not follows from f such h ‘ a 
the comparison that the authors make between — __ two per cent of such sons are in the professions 
whereas four per cent of those sons are Pro- | 


+ the total i increase and the increase of a segment - prietors, Managers, and Officials. Does this indi- 


that in most cases one oe mobility in the latter 
, discovers 


+ quires some basis of comparison. Certainly to ers that the total 
a 4 inf “0 b k for the entire sample (sons of fathers from 
e informed only, say, that number of brick- all occupational categories) who are in the pro- 


layers in a city” had increased 50 p per cent ov er orton: 
_ essions is four ] ‘per cent, whereas the proportion — 
a period of time may be misleading, if one is of 


Proprietors, Managers, and Officials is ten — 
not Chat tm the same the of per cent. These latter percentages 


new houses increased, say, 150 per cent. Yet a 
conclusion that the demand for bricklayers was “demand conclusion is 


drawn that, whereas tl ‘the sons who went into 
xP ig professions had available four per cent of 
_ shift to other construction materials would be -all occupations, only two per cent of them made , 4s 
hazardous unless one knew the relation between P y woe 4 nin 
g hes ct. the shift, for a ratio of .5. By | contrast, those 
increase in number of bricklayers s and increase ‘whe became Proprietors, Managers, Officials 
; in number of — houses. Thus, if we knew that had available ten per cent: of all occupations, — 
ratio of increase in houses to bricklayers ¥ ‘was only four per cent of the shift, 
normally 2 to 1, then the above conclusion for a ratio of .4. In this manner it is concluded i 
be warranted. But if the wees 4 ‘that the ‘sons exhibited a greater tendency to 
tol, then just the opposite conclusion would * a 


‘move into the professions than into the category. 
drawn. This ratio, which might be called 
the “trend” ratio,” be known, vat least Proprietors, Managers, and Officials. 


ms ute. bel h comparisons are More studies of this type are _ needed for the 


= 


4 
4 


way of providing a model for the solution Trends Occupational Mobility, 
' of this problem, Teference ce may be made to a a Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953, Chap. II. Credit 
attempt to surmount the problem for is given to Herbert Goldhamer for the ‘ 
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that COMMENT ON T. E 1. E. LASSWELL’ basis. of the social « class positions of 
ssions TUDY OF SOCIAL STRAT IFICATION” 


indi. selected raters in stratification research, con- 
Several i interesting are raised tending that “the implicit assumption in such 
Thomas E. Lasswell’s “A Study of Social Strati- studs is that some persons are better qualified 
fication Using an Area Sample of Raters” i ‘in the than others to judge the social status of their 
June, 1954, Review. Professor Lasswell deserves _ fellow townsmen.” Is this assumption not obvi- 
credit for bringing them to our attention. T am ously | true? ‘Certainly adults are better judges — 
distressed, however, by (1) an error in fact small children; surely” res idents of 
in his citations of previous research, (2) what _ community who are acquainted with a large 
seems to me to be serious confusion in theo- 
retical assumptions, (3) a discrepancy between a more valid conception of its social = 
a stated | theoretical assumption and the research than those who know relatively few people. — 
design su supposedly based upon it, and (4) tech- It is certainly true, as Lasswell says, that the | 
"niques of data analysis which are frequently ‘stratification structure described “by selected 
a obscure and generally inadequate. ‘Let me com-— “raters “is the pattern as seen from the perspec- 
- upon these difficulties in the above order. tive of the raters.” Iam at a loss to follow his 
(1) I would like to call attention to a state- _-Teasoning, | however, when he claims that “as 
which occurs « early in the article regard- the qualifications of the raters” are increased 
ing my own research, and which is demon- ‘number, the perspective becomes more 
‘strably false. Professor Lasswell refers to ‘0 limited.” ” Tf the researcher selects his raters 
several empirical studies of social stratification Ss the besis of two criteria, such as length of 
a which the researcher has selected a group residence in the community and breadth of 
of raters or panel of judges, among them my aa with members of the community, 
“Housing as an Index of Social Class. ” Says “he should get a less limited perspective than 
these studies have found that he might get in using either one without the 
distinct stratification pattern did indeed exist, other. It seems more plausible that the con- 
and that it consisted of a_ _ fixed number of verse of Lasswell’s theoretical position is true: 
ny social strata.” I am ‘unable to explain how he _ the fewer the number of qualifications used in 
arrived at this conclusion regarding either selecting raters, ‘ae more limited the perspective. 
a my tl theoretical assumptions or my research find- . of at least some of them—a phenomenon borne 
ings, since both the charges which he levels by his research findings. 
— at my work are specifically denied in the first (3) Professor Lasswell’s basic assumption — 
te 392): “The writer has no inten- “is that effective status judgments | may be 
tion however, and makes no claim, of discover-— “made | by any or all members of a community 
ing the class structure, ts. of “arriving in- who are in | interaction. ania ” This would have ‘a 
ductively at the number of social in made for an interesting and significant piece of 
Summit, the a each class in the _ research had he designed his study on the ~ 
a claim for which basis of the assumption, _ which, I under- 


ZZ means of : arbitrarily dividing the residents of ~ action; yet twenty-five raters were asked to 

_ Summit into a given number of groups. All separate forty-nine families into groups with x 

that was necessary was that group be similar social standing. We are told that five 

large enough to offer bases for statistical calcu- families “had too few ratings to categorize. 
lations, and that the groups be ‘Tanked don the We are not how of of the 


= criticized. The index was as in a city of 4,200 people ii is in 


4 { 
| 
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-four families were “rated by fewer than size, some distinction who in- 
twenty-five of | the raters, | or what the cut- off teract with their subjects and those who do 
of “too few ratings to categorize” is. not, and generally more sophisticated 
Obviously we have no “way of knowing how “methodology. 
many raters r ranked families of which they RAYMOND Ww. Mack 
knew little or nothing, Northwestern University 
(4) The study seems even less adequate in 
_ method of execution and analysis than it is 
in theoretical formulation. When one rater says — 


that Citrus City has two social classes, and Te Editor: 

be Professor Mack’s cr criticism of my my article j is 
__ of the two strata, and another judge rates ie ; welcome. I appreciate the opportunity to clarify 
family as occupying the second stratum some 


ome = the oints to V which he has called 
a four-class conception of the Structure, P at 
scores as a discrepancy, although 


"agreement. If understand the author’s 


statement ‘that “he did not to. 
the class structure of Summit,! and have in 


angular matrices and lines of accumulation =) 


~ tried to do what he did not do for me, and 


draw few), might be crated Ay fact commented on the disparity between his 
twice, B/2 three times, B/3 twice, four i. 
“times, C/4 twice, and B/S, C/S ond D/s a stated intentions and the findings of his | study 
times each; “when this occurred, despite the In order | research, 
that every rater might have conceived 4 
this family as what would be called “middle-— saters to 
class” in a three class conceptual scheme, the 
‘matrix was scored as “dispersed.” However 


7 likely he may think it, Professor Lasswell mus 
concede from the above example, I think, that 
even though they were in disagreement about 
number of strata in Citrus City, it is possi- lower 


ble that his raters were in agreement regarding oo. The ‘ ‘demonstrably false” iaadiia ie which 


the relative positions in the stratification “Mack have tte “falsity” the 
of forty-one of the forty-four rated families. — of the word “found. ” Professor “Mack. if he 
Tf. this is not possible, the reader is giv en 
the wishes, is herewith absolved of “finding” three 
‘ho data showing why it is not. Incidentally, the classes. Instead, he structured three distinct 
drawing of one of these matrices makes it « ‘groups . silane ‘ranked on the basis of the social 


instantly clear why the author failed to positions tin of “each.” He 
asserted that the “layman” ‘distinguished these 


: _ middle, and lower. Presumably this pattern was 


t says, “Dw ellings were divided into three gi groups 
_... Which were to correspond with the layman’s 
use of the terms upper class, middle class, and 


> 


his readers with tests of significance: the ex 


] 
n 
three classes, and he used this ideal construct as 
their computation. They would be invalid, 
the basis for his class- -categories. He found that 
therefore, even if one were willing to go along — 
classified houses of Summit were occupied by 
with a random sample of thirty-five raters in 
the members of corresponding class- -categories, 
which ten drop-outs w ere not replaced by ’ ; 
further random selection. he concluded that the ‘social class of any 
resident of Summit could ‘be determined by 


every rese 
will not take sp space to cite every “research 
conclusion which is offered the reader without — classifying the house in which that resident 
liv red. At least it is among his ; hypotheses ‘that 


inns examp ‘The proposed index of social class will be re- 


supporting data. One example is the author's 
statement that “the border matrices did not 
liable, valid, and useful, and we | are told 


necessarily represent families who were socially 
‘mobile or whose status was in any way less a 1Ray mond W. Mack, “Housing as an — of 
stable than families with consistent ratings. Social Class,” Forces, 1951), Pp. 
‘The question of raters selected on the basis — Zs Status Stratification in. a Selected 
of qualifications determined by the researcher nity,” doctoral ‘dissertation (av ailable in micro- 
film), University of Southern California, 1982 
ersus raters selected randomly is an important 
one for students of stratification to pursue. Pro- we assumed that social lass 


fessor Lasswell is to be congraulated for under- 
3 taking to clarify the issue. Let us hope that he dit. Be Aipeien tie! 


will tackle it again with a. sample of Ttali ics 


sentative members of three socia! classes: upper, 4 | 


Suggested by common usage in Summit, for he 
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not increase. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND. OPINIONS 


that Ww “supported serve to limit the potential number perspec: 


Professor Mack insists that he has not 
- distinguished among social classes in Summit 
[submit that the title of his study is is misleading 
and that his findings are open to question. 


tives included in a study Tek 


the first phase of my study in his 


criticism. In that phase, ‘fifty- ~six residents of 


siden 
_ Citrus City were asked to- nominate as many 


9 =a). It is self-evident that, within a fixed persons as they chose as “typical” constituents — 


population, any increase in the number of 


qualifications required for inclusion in any cate-— #4 
other than lessen- nominated as constituents of one “class” 


gory can result in no ) change 
ing the number of "persons in the category. 
As the persons decrease in number, the potential — 

number perspectiv es of any phenomenon 


of as many classes as they believed to exist. » iy; 


About 9.8 per cent of the population | were — 


another, 
The te purpose and even in basic 
design between Mack’ s study and the first 


may either remain constant or decrease. . It can phase of mine is evident. However, the follow- 


a social class position is < 


of his fellows.”5 I think it is clear from 
article that agree. However, limiting a selec: 


m was 


for he 


tion of persons to long- time residents 
eliminates the perspective of the newcomer. 


nates” the perspective of women. Limiting a 
selection to those who are widely acquainted 
may be convenient, but it also eliminate 


_ interaction with what will become collectively 
a large number of others. ‘ny of these elimi- 
= persons s should be “considered a “fellow” 


unless we are giv en some reason to think other- a 
wise. The factor of broad acquaintance ~ may 
even a in itself or it 


a and “lower class.” ane: 


iistinct 
pot 


ruct as 

id that 
ied by | 
-gories, : 
of an any 

ied by 
esident 


ck ony perspective ‘of the social structure. 


ie do I know of any evidence indicating that 
interactions of small children with other 
members of the ‘community has been demon- 
strated to be insignificant. That children are 


; but it is nevertheless open for investigation ere 
As indicated in my article, no conclu-— 
sions about the accuracy OF usefulness of the 


Limiting selection to men necessarily of their occupations and length 


by some criteria better judges" of the social 
position of others than adults may be unlikely, - 


ing differences in techniques will be found: 


(a) Mack used | twenty respondents for a S 


I used fifty-six -Tespondents for a city, of about 


(b) In Mack’s own words, he chose respond- 
k ents “from varying socio-economic backgrounds — 
and ‘neighborhoods who might be, by the nature a 
of Tesidence in 


this 


purposive sample should give far more typical or 


I selected an area sample of respondents because 
_ I felt that the results would be more representa = 
tive of all of the perspectives in the 
those of a purposive sample. 
ol (c) Mack asked his respondents to name repre- 
Sentativ es of the “upper class,” “middle class,” 


large numbers of persons who are in vey representative results than a random sample.”™ s:: 


_I asked respondents: “Can you describe. the 
various social classes in Citrus City for me?” a 


required each respondent to nomi- 


many persons as they felt were | typical of each , 
(e) Mack accepted the stratification pattern 
obtained from the placement nominees as 
accurate enough to validate his index, 
teok a sample of the nominees, carefully 

selected to include only those families whose - 
nominations were consistently within one stratum, — 


and subjected it to a test to see. whether | this 


Various perspectives are drawn. It is” simply rould be recognized by a “second 


pointed out that the perspectives may be 


ferent. The fewer the perspectives studied, the | 


7 one’s raters from a 
| 


less is the likelihood of including all possible — 
perspectives. It has been found that particular 


-@ample of raters. 


Tw enty- raters s served in the second 


of my study . Hence eighty-one 


perspectives are often characteristic two per cent of the population) were 


hated» ‘categories. of persons. Drawing all of 


special only 


7 
example see Allison Davis, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South, a 
Chicago: of Chicago Press, 1941, 65. 
lag 


terns, even in a small town such as Citrus City, 


interviewed in the study of social class stratiicae 
tion in Citrus City. Sampling one person in . 
fifty does not -Teveal all of the interaction pat- 
9 
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Mack, op. cit., 396 


permitted respondents to name as few or as 


x 
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howev er, provide a seaganable cross- section. “san is by virtue of the integral n number system no 
None of the families were rated by stratum. However, even if one 
twenty-five of the raters. Those toward the _ chose to insist that the e ratings in a two-stratum — 
— top — > of | the constructs were rated by the most _ system were at the very poles of the construct, 
- raters and those toward the middle by the -and hence could not qualify as intermediate, 
- fewest, on n the average. Only one rater classified the number of such ratings ‘remains less than 
all of the families. Raters were encouraged to one- -third of the total number of ratings. The 
‘reject families t they felt unqualified to only” possible verdict that can be reached using 
‘The only criterion that I had for judging ‘It would be unfortunate if Professor Mack's 
whether respondent knew a family well accusations were found to in even one 
4 enough to rate it (and hence have an attitude case, but the contention that they ‘might apply 
_ toward it which ~ might serve as a basis for to all dispersed cases is unwarranted. sit | 
interaction) was the respondent’ * expressed Some matrices for families adjudged to | 
dispersed ratings are shown below | 


teen 


ing ¢ 
famil 


; An anal lysis of functional behavior in a com- 
munity must take | ‘the interactions of any per- 
_ sons into account, regardless of how well quali- 
"fied those persons are to judge one another's 

“ social positions. That persons have attitudes — 
toward families of which they know “little or 
‘nothing and that they ‘may behave on the it may be of interest to recall that each of 


basis of those attitudes, has been dramatically — “these families was nominated in the first | 
‘A demonstrated in the recent reactions to deseg- “of interviews as being typical of a specific class, iN 
egation in the public schools. Example ‘consistent” 

Some of Professor Mack’s questions could 


4 
been answered by a careful reading of my 
the technique described for 2200 


all 


scoring matrices did not receive thoughtful 
attention. . The “ cut-off point” of “too few patterr 
even” a cursory reading of the criteria for 0 1 City. 
classifying matrices will ‘quickly and clearly 
disclose.? A tri iangular matrix ‘example 
supplied would look like this: 
0 O 2 matings fell below the highest stratum in 
4 2 we “border” matrix does not mean that the family 
> “a must eventually become rigorously identified 
=~ either the top stratum or one of the inter- 
mediate strata. Such a speculation would be 


= 
_ Let us apply ‘the criteria 1 for classification. se by these data. The Possibility of 


In the first three columns ‘it is evident that social mobility is not ruled out, but any con- 
there is 5 no point o of accumulati ion in either the clusion that the family’s social position is un- 
or the lowest stratum, since there are stable would require additional data. 

“no ratings in either of these strata. In each of Professor Mack suggests that the _ elimination | 
_ these three columns there are ratings in the : o- raters from an initial area sample of 
intermediate strata. The line of accumulation — thirty -five would invalidate the findings. Again 

_ therefore falls in the intermediate strata and aa he has ignored the first half of the study. I 
no valid test of central had a set of stratification patterns of Citrus 
on City, _ supplied by the first area sample 

fifty-six respondents. These "patterns _were 

‘Ten p per cent the families receiv ed ‘that Mack 

ratings from fewer per cent of the roughly comparable to the pattern that Mack’ 
developed for Summit. There was evident diss 

agreement | among the ‘first respondents, not 

only as. to the number + of classes, but also as 
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Tather | 
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the relative placement of indi duals. Four- 

of ‘the persons rated had even ‘been’ sug- 
og as typical members of “classes” occupy- 

different relative strata. selection of 


families in which there no conflicting» 


nominations | was prepared. this case, and it would have to be 
so to justify ordinary manipulation. It would 


be ludicrous to assume that a lower class rat-— 
ing is a percentage of an upper class 


second area sample of thirty- five po- 
~ tential raters was drawn. In contrast with the 
. ~ technique used in the first phase of the study, 


The use use of rectangular statistical arrays 
would have been misleading. The conclusion 


- that the upper stratum of a two-class construct 


the of the two upper strata of a 


Because of its connotations, I have even avoided 


qualified refusals would be from the the use of the term “rank. ” “Placement” prob- 
shead reported 
raters had refused his invitation to participate If one is not satisfied with the direct ob- 
in the Elmtown’s Youth study, and that he did servation of dispersion of ratings in the mat-— 
not replac ce them.!! Mack did ‘not report that ices, he can use one of the simple measures — 
> first twenty persons that he selected as of dispersion such as the variance, the standard — 
raters in Summit agreed to serve, but it is deviation, or the semi-interquartile range for 
P : possible | that not all of them did. It was not as each column as a comparative device. Of course, 


important, that a previously | designated number nothing is added to the meaning of the 


it was decided that vacant houses and un- 


an e unity “border” ’ cases will result) but some ‘decimals 
"participate made available for those who like to com- 
1 _ Twenty- five raters were obtained. With re- "pare decimals. A ratio of the semi-interquartile 
‘spect the population of Citrus ‘City, this range to the number of categories in each 
proportion was larger than Hollingshead’ Ss. It column will provide a conv enient parameter 
was” “numerically twenty- five ‘per cent cent ager for studying the sample. The mathematical = 
than Mack’s. involved here are quite sound and 
ig The purpose of the second phase i the cell frequencies are of adequate | size for such 
study was not to develop another stratification computations. ‘Howev rer, would be 


in the sample had ‘an equal ‘opportunity to 


a 


= 


ae pattern for Citrus City, but to test the dl about the usefulness of Q where as s few as two 


of the pattern 1 most likely to be be recognized by and never more than five categories are used. 
E a new sample of raters. It is evident from the _As Mack has said, “It is pointless to employ a 
findings that the pattern ‘presented was not statistical technique when ‘it has no meaning, 
accepted by the general population of ‘Citrus just for the sake of using statistics. 7 ; 
City. (d) The device used was sufficiently simple 
a As for the statistical techniques used, this — _and sufficiently coherent logically that it can 7 
much ‘ “sophistication” must be conceded: a 4 duplicated by any student who knows what he 


d No attempt made to equate or 
‘manipulate arithmetically data that were ob- — ‘Tcan state | with 1 confidence this result of 


viously incommensurable. To avoid any pseudo- _ study: I have found one comiunliy in ite. 
sophisticated temptation to do this, the matrix 2 area sample of residents did not conceptualize _ 


entified form (where position rather than value may be as rigid a pattern of social eerie os gill 

intet- the primary consideration) was chosen. Here the researchers using selected raters have re- 
be solvability of the symbol sy systems can be of ported to exist in other communities. 

(b) The matrix itself is a simple, direct Grinnelt College 


Statistical device. The cells in each of the maga tes 
ratings in the column in which they occur. | 4 NOTE ON HYPOTHESES IN HOM: ANS 


Mathematical ai aids should be cused to simplify THE 


rather than to reasoning. To the | Editor: 


nple of 
Again 
tudy. 


Citrus q There have been various | attempts in recent 

s were 10For a detailed description of the technique 

| ommunity,” Cit., pp. 131-134 

ent = August B. ‘Mateus Youth: "often ‘not cated 

its, NOt The Impact of Social Classes on Adolescents, New 


also as ‘York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949, 212 Mack, op. p. 
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their testability is sometimes “they that is, true by the meanings ‘of its "words 


frequently trivial; and in many cases they alone. The examples which it is applied 
are plainly false. All of these difficulties are show us that the important. phrase “In all — 
unfortunately present in Professor Homans’ triangular relationships” is to be added to the = 
book The Human Group. This is especially re- hypothesis. Then the rest of _ the statement — 
grettable since these errors are embedded in merely illustrates the meaning of “triangular 
a volume which makes a most. valuable contri- . relationships.” we try to. interpret the hy- | 
bution to the study of human relations. Any pothesis as an empirical one, then we are 
further advance in this field will require the claiming that any relationship between A and 


We can produce acceptable hypotheses only _ But the only way in which this can happen 


formulation of sound empirical | hypotheses. B is always affected by their relationship to = 


by recognizing v what is wrong with our present is for the relationship to be a triangular one | 
ones. that for the statement to be true it 
. If it is not analytic, and 9] 


in ‘Chapter 10 of The Human Group: Pao trivially true, it must be blatantly false. 


(1) frequently 4) The higher becomes: A’s frequency 
with one another, when no one of them origi- originating interaction for B compared with his 


nates interaction with much greater fequency _ frequency of originating interaction for C, the 
than the others, the greater is their liking for stronger becomes his feeling of affection for Cc 


one another’s presence”? Does the feeling of from preceding _ ones. _ What sense ‘a 
ease include the ability to express hostility, as | “ewe ’ is this, however? Tt cannot be that af 
z the case of a nagging wife? If it does, then z of logical entailment. None of the precedi ing 4 
frequency of interaction need not produce hypotheses mentions | the feelings of | a superior 
greater: liking. If it is not included, then Pro- toward subordinate. Only the 
fessor Homans has still not accounted for equals and subordinates are mentioned. There 
"situations in which t the frequency of interaction L is no way of deducing that a a has ; any nes | 


is imposed upon equals who continue feelings at all. Is the sense of ‘ “follows” that of of th 
attack 


heartily dislike each other. commonly “suggested by with? Or is it 
occurs among siblings, who form the basis of. of none of these? In any case, if we take an ex- 
Homans’ case, and among mates. ample in which A is a mother, B a child, and 
father, ‘it is ‘quite plain that the hypothesis 
When two persons interac wi one not alwave held 
another, the more frequently one of the two 
originates interaction for the other, the stronger { 
will be the latter’s sentiment of respect (or ; action for C, the relationship honeeen them is” 
hostility) toward him, and the more — one of constraint, and interaction between them — ternal 
the frequency of interaction be kept to the to be kept ata minimum 


amount characteristic of the external nal system (p. 
Substitute mother” for ‘ “an “father” for other. 


and “child” for “C.” the ception 
‘this: statement holds only of true 


someor 

(6) If the relationships between A and B and interac 
. betwen B and C are both marked by constraint ere 


Vee ‘if A repeatedly gives orders to B without he 
authority to do so, he may be rewarded n not 
with respect or hostility, but with indifference ship between A end C be  Bteater 

_ or mocking good humor. The last clause of the and marked by frequent interaction (p. 251). °—_—«esista 

tion to ask of it is, “Amount characteristic of In other words, if A and B are ‘constrained. Their ; 


whose relationship in the external system?” Eis toward each other, ond B and C are also con- the hy 
strained toward each other, A and C need not —repeate 


(3) The relationship between two persons, A be e constrained in their relationship. That ‘is, questo 
2 B, is partly determined by the relationships constraint is not a transitive relation. This is _ interac 
between C, and between "undoubtedly true. who has ever claimed 
The fact is that we cannot in any way test We believe that the « difficulties st shown by by this 
this statement. For it holds true of the cases small sample are representative of much 
which Professor Homans seems to have in ciology at present. They arise, in large part, 
_ mind simply because it is analytically true, _ from the desire to present a sociological ont 


and relatively frequent interaction, the relation- | 
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“COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINIONS 
in fom a system. In the chology, edited by Gardner Lindzey. ~The hy- 
3 absence of a body of empirical hypotheses which pothesis might be less ambiguously : stated; 4 ‘it 
are (1) well tested and (2) related | by means is certainly derivable from some more general 
one, yet I am quite proud of it as it stands. To 
o- of a useful system are lacking. After all, . be sure, it is not mine: it has long been im- 
plicit, if not explicit, in much sociological writ- 
MY here have made just the 
PauLta Brown point I would make myself. The trouble comes 


ROBERT over the phrase “originating interaction.” I 

itiarsiey y of California at Los os Angeles used this phrase because I clung, unwisely, to 

Palos Verdes the _Chapple-Arensberg terminology. I should 
now say “originates action,” by which I mean 
that ‘an order—recognized as such or not— 
REPLY BY G. C. given by one person is to a degree carried out 
another. This indeed is authority, but the 
the Editor: as authority need not be legitimate. It can 
a In ‘ aN Note on eit above, Brown | de facto as well as de jure. That authority is 
and Brown make in print many of the criticisms : what I really meant, is ‘clear from the context — 
of the hypotheses in my book The Human i in which the hypothesis is placed. As for “the: “4 
Group that other friends of mine have made in amount characteristic of the external system,” 
“conversation or letters. So I welcome this I mean that if a group has a task imposed 


chance of dealing with everybody at once. _ it, or has accepted one as necessary for its 
f ‘ne the hy potheses ; as falling i into two | classes: a survival, then the more often one member 


mem) 
those that do not stand up very ° well, and those exercises authority over the other, _the more 
that do stand up well but that I did not state nearly their interaction will be limited to the — 
as well as I might. In the case of the latter, 3 task, and the more fully the other’s attitude will _ 
can hardly blame ~ readers for criticising ‘the be that of “respect. ” I think this also is clear 
actual hypotheses rather than the ideal- ae Sees the context. There is really an enormous 
ones in my mind. I shall try to show which amount of evidence in favor of this hypothes i 
4 of the hypotheses that Brown and Brown (3) Here I think it is Brown and Brown a 
attack fall into which class. To save space, are making things true by the meanings of 
‘Shall not repeat the charges but simply refer words, and not I. For I see no reason, a priori, a 
to the numbers used in the “ “Note” oe analytically, or logically why the > relationships" 
(1) A useful criterion of ‘ “feeling at ease in between A and C and between B and C should 
one another’s presence” is ‘that no topic of have any effect _ whatever on the relationship 
conversation i is avoided, not even the expression between A and even if all ‘three persons 
of hostility. This trait is common in the fra- should be in interaction with one another. —— ; 
ternal relationship in all societies, so long as ‘ the evidence is is that they do have an effect. | 
one brother does not hold authority over the — One uses a hypothesis of this kind to predict, — 
other. As for the nagging wife, she 1s ‘TO €x- and predict successfully, the behavior of ego 
ception to the hypothesis, for she is clearly towards aunts, uncles, and grandparents in 
‘someone who “ originates interaction with much - Primitive societies. If the truth of a hypothesis — 
"greater frequency than the others.’ ’ Of course, depends upon evidence, then its truth does not 
interaction does not have to lead to liking, any "depend on the n meaning of words alone. I con- Re. 
more than increased potential has to lead to fess I do not find this hypothesis a particularly | 
‘greater current. It all depends on what “the entertaining one, as it says nothing about the 
"resistance is doing—more generally, varia- content of the _Yrelationships—but that is a 
bles other than those specified in the ‘hypothesis. different question. 
Their action may ‘mask the effect predicted by First translate, as “above, “originating 
the hypothesis. This is. obvious but must be interaction” into “exercising authority.” Then 
over and ov er again. In the case in by Hypothesis 2 (short form): : interaction 
- question, I do not know, for example, that — varies inversely os authority, if A gives more 
interaction would lead to liking if a person’s orders to B than to C then he will, over all, 
_ activity were deviating from group norms. When interact less with B than with C. And by Hy- 
the other variables are, apparently, controlled, 7 pothesis 1 : liking varies as interaction, A will 
there is a great deal of evidence for the -_ like C more than B. Q.E.D. I think my logic 
pothesis. I cannot | cite it here, but refer the is all right. But alas! logic is not enough. 
_‘Teader to the chapter Professor -Riecken and _ The e is the agony of evidence. I am not at 
—_ for the new Handbook « of Social Psy- all re that the proposition is a really general 
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one, and I am ‘prepared to give it up. It is | hypotheses. that would sum them up compactly. y 


useful in deities with father’s or mother’s re- I have done a little deduction but perhaps not 
x 4 lationships with son and daughter, but the case as much as I should have. I do not think all — 
Brown and Brown put tells heavily against it. my hypotheses lie on the same level cof ge 
__(5) I think the answer to the question is, erality, ©0000 
an Z| don’t know.” Certainly we are going to have I do not believe a body of empirical hy- 
trouble teasing the effect of ‘possible conflicts potheses have to be ‘related by means of their 
of authority out of the other influences at work /ogical properties.” Take Clerk-Maxwell’s equa- 
the husband- wife relationship. I am sure tions of the electro-magnetic field. is not 


there are forces tending to preserve the ‘ “unity logic that relates them to one another 


of the chain of command,” but I eunfess I am indeed, one of the equations could be logically | 
enthusiastic about this particular hy- deduced from the others I think it would 


pothesis, to be eliminated from the set. What relaies 
_ _ (6) If the trouble here is the words ‘ “may them together is that any variable appearing 
_ be,’ ’ change them to “will be.” In this form, a. in one of them also appears in some one at | 
- Jook on the hypothesis as a first approximation the others, and that various solutions of the | 
to the determinants of the alternating genera- equations correspond to observation. Tt ‘is fact, | 
_ tions phenomenon. But thanks to Dorrian Apple, not logic, that relates them. Of course, When 
we can do a lot better now. If, for instance, a one goes to a lower lev el of generality, one uses 
grandfather (A) exercises direct authority over logical operations, as when one deduces car 
his grandchild (C), the “close” relationship general behavior of the tides from | 
- does not appear. That is, the authority ‘effect laws. But perhaps the problem here is 7: | 
errides the effect predicted by the hy pothesis. ‘we mean by logic. 
me make some general remarks at the Finally, I do not believe that “we can produce 
end. Brown and Brown say that my faults come © acceptable hypotheses only by recognizing what _ 
“from the desire to present a sociological theory i is wrong with our present ones.” We must sé 
in the form of a deductiv e system.” | I am more than that. We must actually come out and 


horrified, because I hoped I was different. I a state better ones. Someone must stick his neck 7 


_ thought I was the only modern sociologist that out. My neck is clearly way out. I want more 
did not pretend his ‘ ‘system” was deductive. attempts to answer the question: “What are 
I am an almost pure Baconian, and I had be-__ the most general propositions of — 
liev ed my “sy stem” was inductive: arising GEORGE CASPER HoMANS 
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AND D PROC EEDINGS 


PROCEEDINGS, OF THE ‘49TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, HELD AT ‘CHAMPAIGN. -URBANA, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 9, 10, 1954 “a 


MIN INUTES- OF COUNCIL MEETINGS ings of the Society save for the last. two, which | _ 


w 


Fu Meeting of the 1954 Council— Membership Committee, ‘Welman Warner 
September 7, 1954 Training and Professional Standards, Leonard S. 


first meeting of 1954 Council Research, Fred L. Strodtbeck 


called to order on September 7, 1954, at 10:00 Consultation, August B. ‘Hollingshead | Pai 
am., by President Znaniecki, who then tumed Liaison with “the National Council for the: 
Social Studies, Leslie Zeleny 


6 
over the chair for the Ethical Principles in Research, Oswald Hall 7 
President Bernard. The of R 
Relations with Sociologists in Other Countries, 
1954 Council were present: James Barnett, 7 ‘Franklin Frazier 
Howard Becker, Howard Beers, Jessie Bernard, 
Leonard Broom, W. Fred Cottrell, Thomas ~ In connection with these ese Committee reports, oa 
Eliot, Robert Faris, Charles Hutchinson, Everett the following” actions were taken: 
_ Hughes, Katharine Jocher, Harvey Locke, Harry ‘The Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
Moore, Ira Reid, John Riley, Matilda Riley, ex tee was instructed to present his report i in full 
officio ; Donald Young, Florian Znaniecki. The at the Business Meeting of the Society. 
1 following members of the 1955 Council were also ‘The Chairman of the Committee on Training 


3 able to be present: : Herbert Blumer, , William and Professional Standards + was similarly in- 


Cole, Kingsley Davis, Mabel | Elliott, William structed; in addition it was voted to recommend 

4 Kolb, Stuart Queen, Wellman Warner. ba a 1 ~ to the 1955 Council that consideration be given 

Secretary’s report of the interim the possible publication of a statement on 

tions taken by the Council and the Executive “the best current thinking on desirable 


Committee : since the last ‘meeting of the Society _ x ards of training for advanced degrees in sociol 
was tead a and accepted. Prompted by the item 7 ogy”. It was also suggested - that special atten- 
a that a new Secretary had been elected, the Coun- - tion be giv en to the three fields planned for _ 
cil voted thanks and appreciation to the present the special series of bulletins which will 
incumbent for his services to the Society. jointly sponsored by the Society and the Rus- 
The report of the Executive Officer was 7 sell Sage Foundation. 
accepted as read, and in connection with The ‘Chairman of the Research ‘Committee 
expanding « circulation n of the Review it was sug instructed to present an abstract of his 7 
«gested that the Publications Committee con- report to the membership meeting, and in addi- 
sider the desirability and feasibility of having tion it was voted to recommend to the new 3 
the Review listed in the -Reader’s Guide. Council and to the Research Committee that 
4. The report of the Editor was then steps be taken to encourage the development 
cepted, followed by a vote of commendation for research by individuals and in the smaller col- 
his outstanding - performance as Editor of the = leges and universities. It was further voted to 
Review and his many contributions to the wel- ‘recommend to the 1955 Council that it consider Air 
fare of the Society . Although his successor has” -a changed format or possibly the elimination of - 
been elected, the present Editor will continue to the Annual Census of Research after the year Bay a 


serve through the current calendar year. ‘ 1955. 
The reports It was: voted that the: Committee on Ethical 
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be t brought to to the Council for possible sented at the the Couneil 
action. voted to recommend to the membership that 
The Chairman of the Consultation ital. = 6 of Article IV of the By- Laws be 
eliminated. If this recommendation is laid on 
membership meeting, and in this connection the the table at the first | Business “Meeting, it = 
~ Council voted to recommend to the new Pro- be voted upon at the second. 
Committee that some flexibility ‘Two requests from the Eastern Sociologi- 
" lowed in the length of papers to be presented eal Society were acted upon as follows: a 


at the annual meetings. (1) A that. the Society review the opera- 


_ The Secretary was instructed to convey to tion of its Committee on Committees was held 
the Chairman of the Committee on Liaison — a the Representative of the Eastern Socio- 
the National Council for the Social Society to no longer necessary in 
the Society’s appreciation for his long and ow ius vw of the acceleration of the nominations _ 
standing contributions to the work of the Com- process this year. 
“mittee. It was also voted that this ad hoc (2) A request that the Review make space ee 
- committee be be continued and that particular at- “a able for the official statements of regional so 
tention be paid to the ‘nature sociological Cieties was referred to the Publications Com- = 
teaching n materials currently i in use in secondary to Ge Cond 
Receipt of the report of the Committee on on 9. Under the heading of new business be 


Awards, Elbridge Sibley, Chairman, and problem of additional Society, publica- 


on the report of the Committee on Social Sta- tions was discussed at some _Tength—the topic i 
tistics, Henry Shryock, Chairman, were deferred to be continued at the next meeting. i "i ta 
until the next meeting of the Council, at which he was declared 
representatives | of these committees will be 
The Council ‘then received reports 

various Tepresentatives a and delegates a as fol- September 8, 1954 

The second meeting of the 1954 ‘Council was 


‘The’ Social ‘Science Research Council, Conrad © to order on September 8, 1954, 4:30 p.m. i 
3 


‘Taeuber by V Vice-President Bernard. The following mem- 
‘The American Co ‘Learned of the 1954 Council were present: Robert 


Robert C. Angell Angell, ‘Harv ey Locke, Ira Reid, James Bar- 


tion for the aa Donald Young, Charles Hutchinson, Leon- 
The American Prison Association, Peter Leins ard Broom, Katharine Jocher, Everett Hughes, 
In addition to the general instructions that fliot, Howard Beers, Harry Moore, John Riley, 
these reports be communicated to the member- Matilda Riley, ex officio. The following mem- 

via the Business Meeting and the bers of the 1955 Council were also able to be Willian 
Review, the Council took several specific” present: Stuart Queen, William Cole, William Blumer 
actions: = Kolb, Herbert Blumer, Mabel Elliott, Kingsley Barnett 

It was voted to continue the Society’s affilia- ‘Davis, Wellman Warner. Also present — wee art Qu 
tion: with the American Council of Learned — Elbridge Sibley and Hugh Carter. a  Wellma 
Societies provided that the annual costs to The Minutes of the first meeting of ‘this Matilde 
_ The report of the Committee on Awards was — 


of the Society to a greater participation committees called for ‘on the for sug 
and interest the activities of K. — Proposed in connection with Mac- sons we 


Science was applauded. was voted that ‘a chairman ap- 

6. A Resolutions Committee, composed of — pointed f for a Committee to investigate the 
Wellman Warner, Howard Becker, and Ray present state of marriage and div: ‘orce statistics, 

_ Abrams, was designated for the 1954 meetings. and, in oom cooperation with the Council and 

UB 7. In response to questions raised as to the _ Executiv e Committee to investigate and pro- ont 

: ‘publication rights of the Review on papers pre- ¢ mote improvement of them. The Committee 
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OFFICL AL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS | 
‘shall consist of a a a chairman who is not an em- Budget Committee: Philip Hauser, Harry Alpert, 
ployee of any government (federal, or Margaret Jarman Hagood. = 
] addition to tuart ueen an Milton arron | 
not government employees. were previousy elected). 


yo recommendation y th mmit- 
Two endations made by the Co 1956 Program Committee: Raymond ‘Bowes 


tee on Social Statistics, represented at the meet- Sin sph Gittler, William Sewell. (in addition to ex 
ing by Hugh Carter, one on ways and means of officio members). 
publishing additional statistical material in the Committee on Training and Pretendinens Stand- 
Review, and one on a joint session with the . ards: Nelson Foote, Elbridge Sibley, W ilbert Moore, ' 


opera- 

American Statistical Association, referred | Raymond Sletto , Alfred McClung Lee. 

Socio. respectiv to Publications and Representative to head Associa-— 

nations Representative to the Dewey Decimal System: q 

that the Society’ s ‘contribution to the Interna- 


Ss logical A be $300 Ad Hoc on Liaison with the Nationc 
tional jociolc ssociation e $300 a year. Council for the Social Studies: Claude 
‘The present Secretary was asked to continue 
a member of the 1955 Program: Committee. Swanson, Stanley W Wilbur Brookover, Ww. 
The Council failed to pass a motion calling Seward Salisbury. 
for periodic changes in the time of the annual § Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with Sociolo- 
meetings, together with a motion calling for gists in Other Countries: Conrad Arensberg, Howaid 
Becker, Jessie Bernard, W. Rex Crawford, Noel Gist, 
southern meetings. On the latter issue, the anti- ) 


h _ Dudley Kirk, Francis Merrill, Talcott Parsons, Bryce 


Yee W illiamson. Others to be added by the President as 


tions was referred to the 1955 Council. Hoc Committee on Social Statistics: Paul 
The meeting was adjourned a at 6 pm. ee Glick, Hugh ‘Carter, Sexen Graham, Parker Mauldin, “4 


Respectfully submitted, 


Secretory ‘ Ad Hoc Committee on Ethical Principles in Re 


search: William Kolb, Jessie Bernard, Preston 
The First Meeting of ‘the 1955 __ Director of the Social Science Research Council: 


1. The first meeting of the Council { for the was read by August B. Hollingshead, Chairman, — 


1955 was called to order at 4:30 p.m. on and the e following actions taken: 
September 9, 1954. The following members 


(1) The of Broom as the 
_ Were present : Donald Young, Chairman; Rob-— ” Editor of the Review, to take office January 1, 


Faris, Harvey Locke, Clifford Kirkpatrick, mously ratified. 


wre (2) The Publications Committee is to continue its 
‘illiam Blumer, Howard Beers, Mabel Elliott, James study of the question of charging for ‘the re- 
ngsley — 7 Barnett, Kingsley Davis, Leonard Broom, Stu- i printing of materials from the Review and is g 
art Queen, W. Fred Cottrell, William ‘Cole, report back to the Executive Committee. 


Wellman Warner, Ev erett Hughes, John Riley, (3) Sociological Abstracts was added for one year to 
| Matilda Riley, ex officio. ae the list of journals offered to members at speci 


BS 2. Candidates for Council elections v were pro- z= with continuation to be reconsidered | = 
the end of that year. 
ing of: Clifford Kirkpatrick, Chairman ; William _ 4, A motion was made to refer to the Execu- — 


Cole, James Barnett, | Calvin: "Schmid, Mabel tive Committee for report back to the Council — 

Eliot. This Committee had polled the Council the matter of possible additions to the Society’s | 

for suggestions in advance. The following per- publication program. The motion | was laid on 
~ sons were elected to the posts ; indicated. It was = ‘the table for further discussion at a subsequent 
_ the sense of the Council that Committee Chair- meeting of the Council. Seen 
are the President: meeting was adjourned at 6:00 p.m 


Assistant Editors of the Review: Francis Merrill, 
William Kolb, Karl Schuessler, William Sewell, for Second Meeting of the 1955 


three years each; Otis Dudley Duncan, for two September 10, 
Noel P. Gist, Walter Firey, one her each. 


a Executive Committee: 
Kirkpatrick. 
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AMERICAN so SOC CIOLOGICA LR L REVIEW 


a. The following members were present: Donald — MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEET. 
Young, Chairman; Harvey Locke, Stuart ' 
James Barnett, Herbert Blumer, Leonard The first Business Meeitng of the Society was 
Broom, Ev erett Hughes, Fred Cottrell, called to order at i a.m. on September | 9, 1954, bi 
Wellman Warner, Mabel Elliott, Katharine by Vice- President Bernard. 
_Jocher, John Riley, Matilda Riley, ex officio. a” he Minutes of the last meeting, as reported 7 
a ‘The Minutes of the September 8 meeting in the December 1953 issue of the Review, — 


of the 1954 Council and the Minutes of the were accepted as published. 
_ September 9 meeting of the 1955 Council —— Annual reports from the Secretary, the Edi 
approved. tor, and the Executive Officer were heard 


3. The resolutions as prepared by the Resolu- will be published in full as part of the proceed 


tions Committee for recommendation to the ings of the Society. 


= ership were approve The Secretary read the Minutes of the first 


_ Donald Y oung reported plans for the 1955 two vo meetings of | the Council. bile 
program. The progress of local arrangements in © it was movi ed, seconded, and voted to lay on 
Washington, DC. under the chairmanship of the table for” one day a recommendation from 
Parker Mauldin was reported. The President the Council to eliminate Section 6 of Article 
Was authorized, in consultation Parker IV of the By-Laws. This is to be voted upon at 
Mauldin, to appoint the members of the 1955 _ the next Business Meeting of the Society. 
Local Ai Arrangements Committe. Reports” “were then heard» from Wellman 
i _ Arrangements for the 1956 meeting of the Warner for the Membership | ‘Committee, EL 
Society at the Statler Hotel in Detroit were ldo Sibley for the Committee on Awards, @ 
reported. Edgar Schuler was elected ‘Chairman and Fred Strodtbeck for the Com t 
of the 1956 Local Arrangements Committee 


and the President-Elect was authorized, in con- _ The meeting was declared adjourned at 12:1 0 


was s the of the thet second Business Meeting of the Society 


would be well to arrange a meeting with the — was called to order at 11 a.m., September 1 10, 
American Anthropological Association if (1954, by Vice-. -President Bernard. 


The Minutes of the first Meeting 
solved. It was the the | Council | “that were accepted. | 
the time of such a meeting should not be shifted a... It was voted to eliminate Section 6, Article 
xolling the membership of the Societ eports were hear rom Leonar ottre: i 

7 Training for the Committee on Training and Professional 
sional: Standards a a_ specifically appointed ‘Standards, August Hollingshead for the Consul 
asked to explore the recommendations of the 
previous | Committee that there be a study and 0” Liaison with the National | Council for the i 
possible publication of a statement on the best. Social Studies. 
on desirable standards ‘for following resolutions, as proposed by 


8. It was the sense of the meeting that the 1, The 1954 meeting of the American Sociological 
"Census of Research is serving a useful function Society has been a memorable one, not only for 


“ and should be continued. its rich program and associations, but for the 


a The motion recorded in the Minutes of warm hospitality, the generous facilities, and the | 
services which have made this first visit 


to the of Illinois 


September 9 meeting dealing with the mat-— 
ter of additional publications of the ‘Society 
passed. it therefore resolved that this Society 


it 
10. The actions of “the 1955 Council will be ‘President Lloyd Morey 


_ Provost Henning Larsen of the University of 
ratified by mail since they were taken brs Minis: for its hospitality. 


the Council formall took office. 
To Professor J. E. Hulett, Jr, as Chairman of 


The meeting \ was adjourned at 10: 45 7 3 _ the Local Arrangements, and the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, the Society 


presses its and thanks for the effi-- 
Gleney: with w hich it has prepared and carried 
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defend the of social : science. 


We wish ‘specifically. to thank the it is the sense of the American Sociological So- 
committee of the senior staff and their families, ciety that the above-mentioned are serving in 
the Information Committee of the graduate stu- best interests of science the nation. 
dents their wives well as the various ‘The t 
assistants who have given such friendly represen auuve to 
_ help during the meetings, the Illini Union for its ‘Social Science Research Council was read by 
as facilities and its excellent food services, and = Robert E. L. Faris. 
_ Housing Division of the University for its ample | The report from the representative to the 
provision for the comfort of the University’s American _ Association the of 
guests. In particular we record our aoe 
of the tireless and responsible devotion of Mr. 
Norman Johnson and his assistants 
University Extension Division in prov for 


2. Society its most sin- between European, and American sociologists. 
| cere thanks and appreciation to the retiring Edi- "The Minutes of the 1955 Council meetings — 


tor of the Review, Robert E. L. Faris. The read by 1 Warner, ‘he 
cation of the Review is the most important 
Secretary. 
¥ 


- fessional function carried on by the Society. Its aa 


"steadily rising standard, not least during Bob it announced ha 


term as Editor, reflects credit on the So- reached 


ciety: and its profession. The post of Editor is = ming was adjourned at 12:10 pm. 
onerous and responsible and has been dis- 4 


charged with high competence and fidelity. 


Resolved that this Society extend its” most ‘Secretary 
heartfelt thanks and appreciation to its 
tiring Secretary, John W. Riley, Jr. for his five 
years of effective and devoted service in that <a. OF THE SECRETARY 
office. The job of Secretary is perhaps the 
most onerous unpaid job in the Society and e. The affair. of the Society subsequent. to the 
the greatest importance. Jack Riley assumed Berkeley meetings, insofar as they have 
at a critical time when a general reorganiza-— volved policy or financial decisions, have been 
tion of the Society’s structure was going on. conducted by the Executive Committee and the 
_ The successful completion of that process and Council, and, in the case of the elections and 


the sound basis on which an enlarged Society the ‘vote on ‘the affiliation of ‘the Society for , 


functions is in no small measure his work. vork. the Study of Social mail — 


4. The American Sociological Society expresses of the “membership. 


thoughtfulness of Professor Theodore Abel and IN TERIM ACTIONS BY TH 


in associates in establishing the MacIver Award ~~ 

Fund. Moreover, the admirable restraints AND EXECUTIVE 
| shown by the MacIver Award group in grant-— _ COMMITTEE, } 1953- Silat 
ing to the American Sociological Society full: During” the period | the 1953. Meetings 


4 


logical nized. A precedent has now been established 
that, guide for sub- (as subsequently published in the lt of the 


for the 1 on sequent donors of similar measures for extending Review) were approved by mail ballot of the 


and competence. omination and election of the 


The American. Sociological Society - Council. In October, the Council voted, in re- 
a | Re presses its confidence in the position taken by Cone to issues raised in connection with the 


= 


the Social Science Research Council, the Car- Council elections held at Berkeley, to refer to 


Regie Corporation, ‘te Rockefeller Foundation, the Executive Committee for report back to the 
_ the Ford Foundation, the American Council ‘some the whole question of the Council’s 


Learned Societies, and other organizations in nominations and election procedures, At its 
 ebelding social science research as an integral March meeting, consequently, the Executive 

part of the American way of of Committee took the ‘matter under 


carried The Society explicitly sup supports: of ‘comparable procedures in other societies. Mean- 
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time the President- Elect was instructed to. Study of. ‘Social is welcomed by 
point a Committee on Committees from the American Sociological Society as an - affiliate 


‘vance the meetings for suggestions to 
candidates for the various posts to be filled ane 

Clifford Kirkpatrick has been appointed as 
of the Committee which will 
‘prior to the first session of the 1955 Council 
in order to prepare appropriate slates of candi- 

‘The ‘nomination procedure has 

grea greatly accelerated and systematized over pre- 

_ vious practice. In previous years the Commit- 
‘tee on Committees has performed the entire 
task at the time of the ; annual meeting. 


7 a Council voted that the ‘official record of its | pro- 


‘ceedings should not, in general, be expanded to ‘meetings, 


acted upon, nor should the record include the ~ 


= a report of matters discussed but not | 


thus been 


Council as early a: as possible in order that member. 
the membership of the Council be polled in ad- 


5. Future meeting plans. In January the Ex- - 


ecutive Committee approved the general prin- 
ciple of advance scheduling of meetings in order 
to fit the requirements of geographic distribu. 
tion. No precise formula, however, was deter. _ 
mined. At its March meeting, W ‘ashington, DC. 


was approved for 1955 with W. ‘Parker Mauldin 
sg ‘Chairman of the Local Arrangements Com- 


mittee. A joint meeting with the American Sta- y 
tistical Association in 1956 was also agreed 
upon, this ‘meeting to be held in a ridwesten 


city. Detroit has subsequently been — 
as the locus with the dates being September 7, _ 


ae The record of Council proceedings. The 8, 9, 1956, headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 


The Executive Committee at its 


March meeting voted to add the following 


sons t to the Local Arrangements Committee: 


names of unsuccessful as well as successful _ Eileen Znaniecki, Helen Albig, and Elma Castor, 


_ candidates i in Council elections. — 


Budget. On December 1 1953, the 


tive Committee authorized a an interim continua- 


‘Budget ‘Committee the Council voted approval on 


tion fee to cover the costs of abstracts supper 
and other miscellaneous expenses. _ 
4. Selection of a new Editor. In 


and in May it was voted to levy a $3 Sa 


of the 1954 budget. This included an extraordi- 4 for the editorship of the Review. Some 34 = SS 
nary request from the Executive Office for a _ were proposed, and a slate of 10 names was | 
- new mimeograph machine which was specifically re-submitted in April to the Council for pref- 1S 
a@pprov ed. This new machine replaces: an early erential balloting. At that time also the Council 
American model which first saw service in a voted to authorize August B. Hollingshead, the 
government office during World War and Chairman of the Publications Committee, to. 
Secretary felt that the ‘membership ‘would negotiate with the candidates as selected by the 
be glad to know of this additional step toward balloting. Through this process Leonard Broom o 
the modernization of the ' Society. On June 30, has been elected as the next Editor, subject eo | 
1954, the Council voted a continuation of ‘the = ratification by the | 1955 Council. § 


budget w with ‘no major revisions. Selection of a new Secretary. At its March 


~_ Affiliation petition of the Society for th , the meeting the Executive Committee set in motion 


a procedure for the selection of a new Secreta 
Le n hi p 
Study of Social Problems. In line with the ac- -_ similar to to that used in the case of the Editor- 


tion taken at Berkeley, the Executive Commit- 
q ship. special committee under the chairman- 


tee in March 1954, after prior circularization 4 

the Council for suggestions, recommended to Ship of Conrad Taeuber subsequently circu- 

th the Council that the membership ballot on the _ larized both the 1954 and 1955 Councils, and 
=* _ repared a slate of five candidates for the office. 


petition of the Society for the Study of Social P 12 
be accompanied by the statement = Balloting was then conducted by mail and Well 


pared by the special committee (under the chair- J. Warner was elected. 

manship of Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr.) of the iss 9 The new bulletin series. In Febru 

a copy of “Article VII of the Council was asked for suggestions as to both 
s By-Laws which covers such cases, and editors: new series” of 


ad in selected applied fields. 
to the and in a com- will be remembered that this series—a joint 
mittee of tellers under the direction of Profes- terprise of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
sors Henry Meyer and Hubert Bonner, notified ‘Society—was authorized by the Society 

the Secretary that a clear majority of the mem-— year). This matter was further discussed 


bership had “voted i in 1 favor of affiliation. It is the Executive Committee i in March, and in May 
with therefore, that the Society for the he the following topics, together with « editors and 
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advisory committees, were Committee on ‘Nominations and E 


-ceptances from both the editors and the Advisory ry tions has reported the outcome of the balloting : ' 


Committee members have been received: as follows, and it is included here for the — e 


Editor, John AL Clausen, National Insti. President-Elect Herbert Blumer 
tute of Mental ‘Health First Vice- President PhilipM.Hauser 
| 


Second Vice-President Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
Adisory Committee: : Alexander H. Leigh- ‘Commitios on 


Calvin F. Schmid 
ton Cornell University; ‘Edmund H. 
D. Psy chiatric Lowry ! 


‘a in this connection the Secretary would 
Editor, ‘Albert F Wessen Vale Univer- ‘like to read into the record the composition of 


"Advisory Committe: Leo w. _ Simmons, tions with the exhortation that members of the 


Clifford Kirk Kirkpatrick 


ia 
the 1955 Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
3 


‘Yale University; Lyle Saunders, Uni- Society who have suggestions for the slate com- 
versity of Colorado Medical School ; them to the members of the 
per Carolina; Benjamin D. Paul, Harvard Rupert Vance, 
ittee: School of Public Health; F lorian Harry Alpert Richard LaPiere 
‘astor, University of of Robert F. Bales Harvey J. 
Edi Llovd Ed Nelson Foote Lowry Nelson 


tion and Research August B. Hollingshead Charles H. Pe 


Harold dS. 5. Jacoby Arthur I L. ..Wood 
Adisory Committee: Ernest Burgess, 


Family Study Center, "University of - details of the activities of the Society 
Chicago; I Lioyd McCorkle, Trenton as these are carried forward by its various 


‘State Prison, Trenton, New Jersey; mittees, delegates, and ‘representatives, are “4 
ft _ Thorsten Sellin, Univ ersity of Pennsyl- 


ported elsewhere and are not part of this record. 
vania; Harry M. Shulman, First Dep- 


In line with past procedure, it is the solemn — 


tection, City of New 
Miscellaneous Committee action: Elsworth Faris Herbert D. 


a) An interim report the Classifica- Abbott P. Herman 


Walter R. H 2 i 
alter arson George Payne 4 


Elon H. Moore 


Committee was received by the | > Albert B. Hines Albert T. Walkley 
ecutive Committee and referred to the Forrest L. Weller 


7 
The appreciation of the Society is due to the ‘ 


following members who represented it at various 


Secretary. 
b) August B B. Hollingshead was elected 


Wallin elected Chairman of the Francis R. Duffy, Diamond 
; + Committee on Awards, and upon his res- of Duquesne University ‘a9 . 
-ignation due to ill health Elbridge Sibley _ Warren: Dunham, Inauguration of 
was elected Chairman and Harry Alpert a B. Hilberry as President of Wayne University 
William Sewell added to the Com- Edgar Schuler, Career Conference sponsored by’ 
Harry Alpert and Elbridge Sibley, American 


: aS _ Council of Learned Societies Conference on Teacher 
problems of employment applications in Training and Recruitment 


(Be eeciolegy under the sponsorship of the Philip Hauser, J. W. Albig, Robert F. W inch, 
om. Committee. on Training and Professional Kimball Young, American Film Assembly panel of 
Standards was ‘approved. judges, sponsored by Film Council of America 
The Secretary was ‘instructed ‘to offer James Woodard, Ward H. Goodenough, Annu: al 
to the editors of So a of American Academy of ‘Political 


ciological Abstracts until: a final deter- Leslie D. Zeleny, Meeting of National 
heen cam could be made as to adding it ~ Council for the Social Studies ts 
to. the list of those Publications now H. Furfey, Joint 
“offered at special rates. “tion of Most Reverend Bryan  McEntegart as 


function of the Secretary record the deaths 


> 
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Rector of Catholic” and REPORT OF THE 
Semi-Centennial Convocation of National Catholic ye — 


Educational Association at Catholic University of wane only i 


= 1954 ha ti 
James Brennan, Semicentenary Lecture Series, 95. s been a year of ‘consolidation it in 
Col 


lege of New ciety affairs after” nearly a decade of rapid At 
‘John AL Clausen, Conference on Mental Health is neti 


sponsored jointly by American Medical Associa-— The growth in m embership over the last 
tion and American Psychiatric Association twenty years is shown in the 
Your Secretary, in closing his last major chart. The total number of ‘members or it) 
report, wishes to assure the membership that quadrupled, rising from 1,169 in 1935 to is 
the affairs of the Society are in good order and estimated 4,500 at the end of 1954. The first 

in good hands. The past five years in the history — ~ ten years, up until the end of the war, show — 
of the Society have been challenging ones, but little fluctuation. Then a rapid increase in the . 
the vitality which is clearly evident at these number of student members from 1946 through __ 
meetings indicates that the changes and de- 1950 swelled the Society's 1 ranks, The 
- velopments in the (shall I say) structure and of student members went up from 119 in 1935 
function of the Society have generally been in to 1,327 in 1950, and students now continue i 
the ‘Tight direction. constitute about one- third of “Society's 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR AMERICAN § -4 


This the final “report from m present 
Editor, ends his ‘term on January 1, 


4 


each of the past years. In the from 
June, 1951) to May, 1952 the Editor received 
224 manuscripts, of which 78 were printed. In ' 
the next twelve-month period 266 manuscripts al 
= were received, and 84 were printed. In the cor- , 
responding part of the ‘Past year, 349 were re- 
ceived and 88 printed. The percentage of re- 
ceived manuscripts which were printed declined, 
inevitably, during the three years from 35 
The labor of reading and judging "manu- 
scripts at the Tate of 350 a year has become a 
heavy task for nine unpaid and for the most 


— J durin 
La ri 8 


STUDENT 
[MEMBERS 


and the of these is the “Small 

Groups issue, with Fred Strodtbeck as special 

Editor. The Society is indebted Professor 
Strodtbeck for his initiative, ingenuity, and 

~ energy in making this special issue a success. 


of future special i issues will un- 


- 


‘The Editor once approximately 1,000 full members of the first 
more to the members of his board and staff, to decade have become about 3,000 during the 4 
_ “Frank Miyamoto who has ably conducted the second decade, as shown here. About one-third © 
Book Review Department, and to friends: who a) a these full members are now classified as As- a 
have with advice a and -sociate members, either because they are not yet 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AN — Gs 
: The Active-Associate distinction is not shown ation, though not so favorable as last ye year’ a . 
on this chart, however, since the category was promises nev ertheless to support a growth in 
introduced +1947, and its growth since since “publication and committee activities, and con- 
that time is difficult to ‘evaluate. ices to members and the profession. 
is noticeable during recent years. This may, of wr R 
course, be a temporary lull, due to pressures of ATILDA HITE ‘Rey 
the wider economic and educational situation Officer 
or it may indicate that the Society’s member 
ship is approaching a saturation point. In any 
case, the last few years have been marked REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
annual membership additions of about 500, COMMITTEE 
which are largely offset by losses and the chronic 
‘members to. pay dues despite Th he healthy state of our membership roster, 
our polite reminders. which our able Executive Officer has referred 
Membership growth has been paralleled by a — in her report, should not be misinterpreted to 
steady rise in the number of non-member sub- mean ‘stabilized growth plateau. _ We 


seribers to the Review. At the end of its first moved into a period of less precipitous but 
8 sustained growth. Indeed, that growth may show | 


_ spurts of expansion if by considered action we 
a ee _ can reach certain categories of persons to whom | 
professional organization ‘its services” 
a could be of great value. What is significant for — 
the moment is not only that by the solid ex- 
tension of services and an efficient secretariat 
we have expanded in twenty years from less than 
twelve hundred to approximately forty- five hun- 
dred, but ‘that we are the 


not been curtailed in size or number of is- ‘this prospect 
‘sues, despite sky- rocketing printing costs. _—first, the present year’s record, , and second, 
_ nual meetings, which in 1951 in Chicago had 145 the state of graduate “enrollment in Sociology. ts 


participants, now, ¢ on this present occasion, , have * 
347, Annual meeting abstracts, Census of Re 


 - 
search Reports, a and the triennial Directory are Recon: 
on a self- -supporting basis. Deans July Ist, , 1953, our membership in all 
academic institutions, as well as other key em- categories numbered 4,027. On July 1st, —_— 
i have come to accept the Society’s Em- — the comparable ‘figure was 4, ,305—an increase 


ployment Bulletin as a regular placement chan- of 278. This is a growth of about 7% during a 
nel, and the office has been unusually busy in the past year; the preceding year, 1953, showed © 


receiving forwarding employment inquiries a growth of 116 or approximatley 3% 
q during the current year, A breakdown of these figures by categories 
Vet, despite “considerable deficits in rather membership reveals a continued sound balance 
years such growing activities are is being maintained, with the largest percentage 


beyond the Society’s s means:—Last year’s finan increase in the current year in the active cate- 
cial statement, as published it in the April Review, gory. Following i is a comparative tabulation for 
_ shows an excess of income over expenditures of the past four years, indicating the numbers and ; 
more than $8, 000. And the current percentages: in 


MEMBERSHIP | CHANGES BY CarEcory, 1951-1954 


Aug. 1, 1952 1, 1953 1,1954 
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Thus the the years, percentage “supplied 20%: and sixty-tw -two with 
of active members has remained at 44%; the less than forty students each accounted 41% 
proportion of associate members has increased of the Teported registration. Last year, with less 

slightly each year to 24%; and the proportion 

& it was estimated that the total | might 


‘ of student members has decreased from 36% 
32% of ‘the total figure. approximately 2400; this year with three- 
‘a a important item incidentally i in this s year’s quarters of the schoo!s reporting an enrollment : 
record should be mentioned. It is clear that the of 2010, it appears that the current year’s total | 
large and sustained growth of the Society is — is little if any changed. It i » certainly not more — 
not based upon the addition of peripheral mem- than 2400. 
bers with only surface interests in 1 the field.  Membership- wise, there is a large potential — 
But it has been a matter of concern that so _ student addition. hn ‘two of the largest depart- 
‘ments, 65% of the students were 
to by failing to pay | dues. On ‘August ‘Ist, 
1952, 761 or 19%, and on the same date in ments, only 35% were members. In the depart- J 
(1953, 719, or 18%, of the membership were ments having 100 or more students, 41% were —sihow 
delinquent. It is, of course, to be expected that members; in the 80-99 category 47%; on the | the 
a considerable part of the student members will 60-79 level ‘it was 57%; in - the departments — rang 
not renew. But this year on August Ist, only from 20-39, (40% ‘were ‘members; and in the  Secr 
489 or 11% of the total membership had failed 1-19 category, 44% were enrolled. Of the re- 
to renew. This may be taken to” indicate the ported | 2010 students only 919 or 46% To were 
importance of the status of the members. This is better than last year, but pa 
Society to its members. es a wide margin for improvement. Surely, | 
Second, of indirect to member- not less than 60% of our graduate students 
ship matters but of general interest to the So- should be members of the nag 
ciety, is a report on the state of graduate en- The» work of the Membership Committee is _ 
rollment in Once each year, the chair- throughout the year and would be 
man of all | gradu ate departments is asked to = impossible without the effective day to. day 
supply a list of the names and addresses of all operations of the Executive Office. In addition 
graduate students in the department. That ist to the 1344 letters to students on the depart- 
is checked against | our membership roster, and an _ mental lists, the Office has sent out eleven nal 
invitation is sent to all those not enrolled. I am ings to potential active and associate members. 
extremely grateful to the departmental heads — Periodic reports to and request upon the more 
ee representativ es of this Committee have _ 


for their helpfulness in this matter. There was 
only one department with an enrollment of as been made, in addition to much individual cor : 
many as thirty which did not report. The fol- respondence. 
lowing table indicates not only the distribution: - Your chairman expresses his gratitude to all 
; of enrollments in seventy-nine institutions, , but of you who have cooperated in the past year, — 
comparable for the fosty-nim -nine and especially to ‘the members and representa- 


4 2 “TRAINING AND PROF ESSIONAL 
187 295 12 14 = STANDARDS 
> assume responsibility for a full year of the inac- 
o 7 1610 2010 tivity on the part of this Committee. The time 
‘Thus, in the current year, of the schools Jogical Society duties had to be devoted to 
offering graduate programs in Sociology, seven as Chairman of the Special Committee 
departments with more | than eighty students 0} on Affiliation and as Chairman of the e Social if 
each, provided 38% of the total reported en- Psy chology Program for the Annual Meetings. — 
rollment ; six departments in the 40-79 range This ‘made it _ impossible to dev elop and pres sent 
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would present the best current thinking on 
desirable: standards of training for While report has: 
i ‘degrees. in sociology. It appears to the Chairman — _ been produced more rapidly than a printed r 
that a book of this sort is now a possibility port.could be and while it has some features” 
and would be of real value to many departments such’ as a name index that previous printed 
¢ sociology as an aid to them in evaluating the reports did not have, it is still not clear to the — 
level and of ork they ar are and Committee that the Census in 1 its present om 


“year is the arrangement of a round- table at - 
Annual Meetings designed to help yomer soci- 


business, and government. Too sock of 
however, cannot be taken for this program by included evaluation items in the Census blank 
| Committee since most of the work of ar- | ‘conducted an informal inquiry among the 
Tanging it was generously contributed by the regional societies. The evaluation blank was 
Secretary of the Society, with little or no wail turned by only 680 of the approximately 4,000 

sistance from the Chairman. Pee en ee members of the Society. The evaluation of the 
Perhaps the best that can be said for the — cannot, of course, be regarded as suc- 
4 past year’s work is that it leaves no unfinished — cessful with this rate of non-return. Our findings 

business — to hamper the new Committee : in - are presented as inherently fallible but, in a 
progress toward better practical sense, our best guide for action. 
‘a: we It appears that persons who were engaged in : 
research in 1953 and 1954 were virtually 
changed in number, there were few who 
changed from research to a non- research 


Research 198 1953 | 
~ 10, Article v of None 1953 


2 61 
“Society, the Committee on Research is ap- 35 members engage 
pointed annually by the President and is charged 1953 on y 56 percent were certain they — 


promotion of the research activities of the So- romi- 


ciety. Through the years Committees on Re- reasons for “secret”, 


search have chosen to implement their respon- 
sibility in w ays which, viewed i in the perspective yy 178 reported having 
of the reports available in the Review, appear use of last year’s Census, 78 percent of the — a 
quite similar. The primary activity has been 7 680 responding thought the Census should be = 
conducting of a Census of Research. ‘From continued “uncertain — 
eB. ‘discontinue”). Persons r reporting research used 


ae 1949 the census ‘was printed in the the Census about twice as frequently as persons 
Review. The 1949 set so that there — 


jurely, 
dents 


LEONARD S. ( 


REPOR RT 


Were 34 items per page, cost the Society ap- 4 ‘ 
$600, estimated at the rate of $25 

_ per page. This cost was deemed to be excessive 


tabulations from 


1 During this period it was intended that surv ey 

articles prepared by specialists who worked with 

the Census would be prepared to _communicate 

‘more adequatley the 1 results of the Census to the 
Membership. This plan shortly discontinued 

a and no similar survey procedure has been instituted. 
The present Committee views the absence of a 
Yearly summarizing and interpretive review of 


and during the period 1950, 1951, and 1952 only 


As we explained in “our report last year, the 


allocation of projects” to fields still undesir- 


ably y arbitrary, and we presume it has been in — 
the past also. Some years ago sections in the 


the census were 
Society had more autonomy than they do at 
present, and it is possible that in the early re- 


ports interest in the number of projects 

fields was essentially a muscle- testing measure 
eae work in the various fields of sociology as a 
shortcoming in our scholarly housekeeping. It 
not our feeling that surveys of work in progress “s 
based to any large degree upon the ereatiemdll 
fulfill the necessar critical function. as 
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oe of ‘the ‘sections. That function has national problems. By writing to the C Chief, Ex 
passed somewhat and the of projects ternal Research Staff, Room 603, State Annex 
fields is now religiously tabulated as if Number Department of State, Washington 
sociologist of sociology was going to make a 25, D.C., a complete listing of projects related 
— study which would go beyond the brief trend to a given subject may be obtained. Despite » a 
ag “comments included when current changes | are the addition of these two services the Commit- ; 
noted. While we would warn one aspiring to tee still views the absence of knowledge about — 
make such a study that. the underlying data : intra- mural government research of a sociologi- — 
are shaky, we have attempted to facilitate this a cal character as a serious shortcoming in the ~ 
work by tabulating the percentage of the total governmental reporting —-. 4 aon 
reported projects in ans field over the eile 18 __ Since during the past year | there was a change ~ 


years in in the administration, and since in our 1953 


2. SOURCE AND — OF Resgarcu Activity, 1953- -1954 


(1953 1 Values i in in Parentheses) 


Source of Support 4 ee Man Years roject 


University 
a. 
Foundation 72 4 ,025 5000 1 93 


Other (Incl. 


‘= 


_ 00). 420 


the om of the Committee on port. a high percentage of the funds being _ 
Research reports. there has been interest in the research were” being provided 
q government sponsorship of sociological areal by the federal government, the possible effects — 
In 1949 the District of Columbia Chapter re- — of a change in government policy relative to 
ported 99 projects recently completed or research “support were: great. Fallible as our 
process under gov vernment agencies. is, we may still conclude that a 
parable i inquiry has been made by the Commit ‘retrenchment in government expenditures has" 
tee, but during the past year the National Sci- ~ taken place. Contrary to expectations, however, 
ence Foundation under the direction of Harry 3 
Alpert, Study Director for Social Science Re- search has doubled from one to two million. - 
Search, has a de listing of the: details of the way in which increased = 
port has as been provided by universities 
‘Brief inspection con- foundations is shown in Table 2. The distribu- 
_ tains almost all of the government sponsored _ tion of the research activity and membership by 
projects actually headed by sociologists. A fur- ‘-_ is shown in Table 3. The range in num- 
ther | ‘government service of particular interest ber of members per project: is from _approxi- 
to sociologists planning to work. in foreign areas ‘mately 4 to 9. The reader is again ‘warned that 
is the consolidated catalog of non-governmental _ errors arising from non-reporting may make the 


Tesearch- -in- progress areas and inter- _ regional comparisons quite unreliable. 


the total funds available e for sociological = 


= 


25 
Project: a 
$32 
7 12,721 — 
Foundat 
1513) 
| 
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3. DIFFERENCES IN RESEARCH (Activity din, 


Ya Reported Project Man-Years Man-Year: Dollars per Project 


West North Central 37 
South Central 10 6 1,572. 


Pacific 4. 82,500 (0.43. ‘1472 
Foreign Countries 36 4.8 $0,100 0.39 —-:1,391 


(647)* (262) 144,460) (0. 0.40) 4 (1, 1769) 


hen the ‘number of projects reported is ship and has come to a smaller share 


. iewed in terms of the membership of the So- 
hi qj ciety, it may be seen in Table 4 that an increase Y 
in ‘the members per project has Paut C. Guck 


notwithstanding a doubling in the amount of Mozett C. Hit 
Taste 4. Reszarch REPORTS AND H. AsHLEY WEEKS 


an REPORT OF THE CONSULTATION: 


4. 2 Functions: This Committee was appointed 
Council to expedite program plan- 
ning. It conceived of its functions as fol- 
(2) Chairmen of the several estab- 
lished sections about papers 
=a ot “<3 that had been submitted to the 
Committee or to the chai man 
of a particular section. pa 
To serve as clearing house for 


: papers one chairman could not = 


Changes in the “composition of of the Active additional Soci 
membership and a possible increase in the ma mag- a: ; ini two me 
nitude of the projects being reported by the 
the ratio difficult to interpret reliably. Informa-_ Accomplishments: 
(tien at hand suggests that in the past 18 years” . a clearing house. 
lay, in comparison with ned has 
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chairmen, shifted” Novemper 2¢ 
papers from one chairman to an- “Luncheon Joint 
_ other. In this process, an effort 


made to each paper where it 


Chalet, CG Bowling Green State 
Topic: ‘The Social Backgrounds of Students (The 
chairmen were give en advice in re- _ Warner- Hollingshead type studies). 
sponse to questions about papers and Speaker: Wilbur Brookove er, Michigan State 
_B. Organization of additional sections of — Interrogators: W. Seward Salisbury, State Teachers _ 
program. op psi College, Oswego, New York; Ester 
sections of contributed papers High School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
organized by the committee. Sarurpay, 27, 1954, 10: 
The names of these sections are not 
presented here, because of the Coun- Second Meeting: Session with “the American 


Sociological ‘Society. 

i's policy not sin ling -out any 
4 si gling Chairman, Leslie D. ‘Zeleny, , Colorado State College 


Topic: Adjusting Social Studies Teaching to the 
_ Social Backgrounds « of Students. 
es it has Leader: Clark W. Cell, Winnetka Pub- = 
oof the current program. Paul G. Dawson, Manual High School, 
A Consultation Committee might Denver, Colorado; Wanda 
b ted another year, if the = School, Chicago Public Schools; C. G. — 
€ appoin Swanson, Bowling Green State University ; Wil- : 
Council plans a program organized bur Brookover, Michigan State Coleg 


Your chairman is a ‘the Com- 


Respectfully submitted, ‘mittee of the National Council for the ‘Social 
Studies for contact with the Learned Societies. : 
In this capacity and with the cooperation of — 
Merrill Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the 
_ National Council of the Social Studies, I sent 
three articles to thirty leading sociologists for 
| information. These thirty leading sociol- 
-_opists were also asked the following question: 


“Do you believ e that closer cooperation betw 


FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES replies, but the 
ye ‘The Liaison Committee of the American So- _ 5) It is to the interests « of the American 

-cological Society has been moderately active Sociological Society to be concerned with the 
during the recent year. Its accomplishments and nature and quality of the teaching of Sociology — 

_ failures are as follows: 1) Failed to interest on all educational levels: What is taught; How 
_ anyone in the publication of anything related it is taught; Qualifications of those who teach 

{@ teationship between Sociology and the jt. The discipline is faced with the problem of 

_ Teaching of the Social Studies in the school. 7 - communicating its body of fact and theory to 
2) Arranged an open meeting of the Liaison — the American public by all | appropriate means. S 


‘Committee with two outstanding teachers of To further these ends it is recommended that: 
the Social Studies in Illinois as guest consult- 
1aison ommiuttee wi 
8, 2008 with for the Social Studies be continued and 4 
_ the current meetings of the American Sociologi- that it be empowered to work to the above = 
‘two meetings dealing with sociology and its In addition we propose that at least one “an 
application to the teaching of the social — at year’s meeting be devoted to the 
at the meetings of the National Council for re the — - problems and opportunities for the teaching a 
‘Social Studies to be held at —— 


Sociology. Papers in such a section could deal 
_ vember 26, 1954. The program — has been —_—with methods of teaching and content of courses 
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‘That the committee be authorized in the nam An informal canvass of several other profes. . 


: 


“a the Society to communicate with regional — sional associations reveals that several of them 


and state sociological societies urging them to administer various awards for achievement — ‘in 


_ give attention to the above teaching problems. th Tae 
ems eir respetcive fields. Of particular intere 
in their meetings. P s. Of p st are 


the two prizes of $1,000 each awarded annually 
Since th the “writer “served ‘in capacity y of by the American Political Science Association — 
P _ Chairman for a number of years with only at for outstanding books | published during the year, ; 
different success, it is recommended that he and the lectureship of $500 offered by “the 
relieved of his duties on this committee and American Psychological Association in recogni- 
that someone else continue. contributions to methods of discovering 
pe It is “suggested that the new chairman of the © talent | among children. The .e American Political 
committee endeavor to interest some foundation — Science Association’s prizes are the Woodrow 
Wilson prize for a book on government and — 
_ democracy, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt ccd 
for a book on government and human welfare. _ 
proposal which we make below for 
MaclIver Awards is frankly inspired by the 
American Psychological Association’s “lecture. 


in financing the activities of this committee in 
helpful and practical manner, 


Craupe C. BowMAN 
CLARK W. CELL 


— 


Respectfully, submitted, 


— 


ship, which was awarded last year to 
een a longer period by the 
Society of the Sigma Xi afford another preced- 


SEWARD SALISBURY 

G. SWANSON 
vent for this type of | 4 

Purposes for which the Society Might Ap 
MMITTEE ON Administer ‘Awards 
AWARDS 


- submit the following recommendations for (a) 


general policy with respect to acceptance of 
gifts and issuance of awards by the Society and 


(b) administration of the Maclver awards. be offered on terms consistent with the | 
purposes of the Society set forth in its 
INTRODUCTION Constitution. Conversely, the Society 
a Twice in recent years the S Society has made 70 could not properly offer awards for a 
“a single awards, supported by unsolicited a promotion of activities or 1 recognition q ; 
_ gifts: the Edward Bernays Award for an essay of achievements in any other fields than 
dealing with the social effects of television, and  -— sociology, or for the advancement of 
grar grant-in-aid of research supported by the Britt particular doctrines or public policies, 
Foundation. Also, the Society has accepted and thougi at a given time a majority 
now has in its possession a fund of some $3, 000 one of the Society’s members might per- 
designated as the MacIver Award fund. This act sonally favor such doctrines or policies. _ 
fund was initiated by Professor Theodore Abel, view of the fact that the Society exists a 


committee of the ‘Society was oat under 
chairmanship of Mr. Abel; it submitted on 


February 16, 1953, a report of which a copy Benen Oy aaa | in any” or 


is appended as Exhibit I. The recommendations 
in this report have not been accepted, as the 
_ Executive Committee felt that further _consie- 


Subsequently, i in 1953, the Committee “on 


Awards was established under chairmanship of 
Katharine Jocher. It held one meeting, Septem- 
ber 1, 1953, a ork | Memorandum” of which 


as Exhibit Il. It did = 


= a branches of our discipline. The ac- 
tual recipients of awards should if pos- 
sible be so chosen as to represent in the 
course” of years a variety of special 
fields of interest and different theoreti- 
er methodological approaches. 


Investment or Expenditure of . Funds” 
y in 


sociology, any perpetual endowment 
become a white unless it 


<2 
ill 
t 
| 
= 
fering of awards Dy professional societies 
in recognition of outstanding achieve 
| 
of ali sociologists, the conditions of 
—~ 
| 
- 


tions as to the use of its income. More- sideration should be given oe 
over, the low interest rate compatible a) Honorific | aspects of award 
amounts of capital, together with the og viduals upon. the morale and as- 2, 
secular inflationary trend, argues for ex- pirations of sociologists at “large 
-penditure within a relatively short time The role of awards in bringing the 
any funds which the may ac- achievements of sociologists to the 
quire for awards. favorable attention of the aca- 
On the other hand, an hich is demic world and the general pub-— 
_ probably acquires as a rule more pres- “| An appreciable stipend is quite important — 
— than one which is made only once. in relation to 1(a) and desirable though © 
_ A further practical consideration on this bys not absolutely essential in relation to 4 
_ side is the fact that a considerable ‘and 1(c). This stipend should 
burden of planning which is involved either be giv en with no “strings what- 
initiating: a new award need not be re- wi ever - attached, or else take the form of 
peated from year to year in the case > of = lectureship, which will be discussed 
if appropriate publicity attends 
the bestowal of the award. This might 


(b) That the minimum stipend to be of- 
fered in a series of awards offered ow 
recurrently at least three times press coverage 
a period of at least three (b) Award of lectureships, the recipients 
years be $250., and that funds for deliver public lectures either at 
series of awards be accepted sessions of the Society itself or its 
under conditions "permitting the regional: ‘affiliates, or at designated 
Society either to draw upon prin- academic institutions other than 
h the cipal or to postpone awards until thei own. If the lectureship 
in its acerued income amounts to adopted, the stipend of the 
stipulated minimum amount of 7 award s should be much more than 
stipend. Ev en under ‘the second enough to compensate the recipi-_ 
‘a alternative, the terms of any en- ent for the time spent in prepar- 
dowment should include a proviso . 
permitting “expenditure of the 4, Relatively little if any 1 resources should 
principal if at some future time expended for scrolls, medals, or similar 
the income therefrom can no symbolic artifacts. 
icies. - intended purpose. D. Selection of 
exists (c) Smaller gifts of money for awards — i * ‘It is recommended that a selection com- 
rests a. should be accepted by the Society mittee of six members be established, 
sof on condition that they be held in the members to be appointed by the 
ermit common fund until the total President in consultation with the Coun- 
ly or amount meets the requirements of for three- year terms, except that 
ac- (a) or (b). The Society might two of those initially appointed shall 
encourage such gifts in honor serve for one year, and two for two 
n the 


a sociologists of the yeaa, so that each succeeding Presi- 
dent ‘fill two vacancies; and that 
outgoing members may not be reap- 
‘ pointed until at least three > years 
1. As "Society is is and should ‘not be, expiration of their terms. 
primarily an agency for the disburse- 2. . Nominations made by the selection com- 
7 ment of financial assistance t to Scholars mittee should be subject to veto by the 


Council; but awards should be by the 


vecial 


only” on nomination by the 
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or doctrine, or any opinion with respect z 


fund amounting to about $3000., now on hand 
for these awards. This suggestion ‘represents 
admittedly only one of many which might 
—_ sonably be made, but we believe it has merit, = 
4. members of the Society should be in- Council may wish to consult the Persons 
vited | to suggest candidates for consid- responsible for raising this fund before taking 
eration by the selection committee, no- - 
tice of future awards being given as far tor bl 
in advance as possible, either by availa 
Maclver Lectureship be awarded annually 


(or less frequently if experience so indicates) 


a in the Review or by mail to all 
The announcement should i “to the in the opinion of the 


clude a description | of the award 
the basis of selection. 

‘The selection committee should be free to 
- make no ) nomination if it finds no suit- 

able candidates at a given _ 


Com cerning current achievements and work in prog- 


. | concerning maters of policy, but the ress in sociology or in some particular field of 


] 
matters. e recipient undertake to eliver a 


9 fer awards | shield net as public lecture at a meeting of an affiliated re- 
rule be required to prepare manuscripts o- society other than that of his own — : Sa 
hoc. “The committee might at its That the recipient be given a ‘stipend of 

discretion base its s selection on particu- $500., and a travel allowance equal to ‘the 
lar published or unpublished works round-trip first class railroad or airplane fare 
which may or may not have been pro- between his home and the place of the lecture. 

= T hat in selecting appointees the —. 


nature and purpose of p 
a. that the selection committee will trans- 


meth 


ingly to the progress of sociology by his pub a 
lished or unpublished work during the two pre- 
ceding years and is qualified to inform the 
academic community or the educated public con- 


judgment of individuals’ achieve- 


_ 5. That the award be announced with —_ ; 
ceremony at the annual meeting. of this” 


7 donor should be permitted to reserve 


_ any proprietary interest in any publi- — 
cation or manuscript resulting from or 
ubmitted in competition for an 1 award. 


.No donor should be permitted to = 


on a selection committee, or otherwise 


wl influence in any way the selection of = 


__an appointee. 
4. No donor should be permitted to stipulate © 
opinions to be ex- 


That the MaclIver Lecture be submitted 
for publication in the American Sociological Re- 
view unless other more advantageous arrange- 


ments are agreed u upon for its Publication. The | 


cost of publication should not, however, adhd 


charged to the Maclver fund. 
Lie 


submitted, 
HERBERT BLUMER 
muram H. SEWELL 
Paut WALLIN 
WELLMAN J. WARNER 
| SIBLEY, Chairman 


— 
an Society in a position of advertising EXH 
j Ps commercial enterprise or product; or 
of appearing to endorse any party, sect 
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"Report OF THE oN 7 — session in no definite findings, but focused 
Awarp, Fesavary 16, 1953 upon certain questions needing further clarification _ 
The Committee met on January 30, 1953. _ Accordingly, discussion centered largely around 
Present: Professors Abel, DeVinney, Merton, and a) types of award which the Society should ac- 
Warner. Absent: Excused, Professor Faris. = -—S-_ cept and administer ; (2) conditions of acceptance 
* The Committee unanimously agreed upon — awards; (3) nature of the award; (4) time and © 
mittee of the ‘Society. Types of award: 
1. The appointment of a committee of nine a (OF For support of study or research (theo- 


UF: bers of the Society on a rotating basis, each ij wer © 
Tetical vs. em irical research) 
member to serve for three years and three 2 


members to be appointed each by recognition of achievement in research, 
President of the Society to fill the vacated posi- pu lication, 
tions. The initial appointment to be made at Should the either or both 
the 1953 Annual Meeting of the Society will types ‘of award? ‘Should 
require the appointment of three members to so e 
‘office for one year; three members for The of 
years; three members for three years. awards» for awards 


4 The awarding of a prize and an appropriate support. latter might be accepted 


seroll is to be made annually at the Presiden-— 


. award is for a specified use 


The basis. of selection for. the award shall be : me award if the award was for or only 0 one time 


books, monographs, and articles published in the ‘ee a specified purpose. 


“Society. All rel (b) Should awards be accepted for a minimum 
ociety. relevant material self-recommende a time span? Should continuin awards be 
recommended by members of the Society 


should be submitted to the Award year. An It wa ‘consensus that contioulng 


awards, with specific designation, should 
mendations of material to > be considered for ~ beg Re erlod = 
the American Sociological Review. The first ould 
award could then be presented at the 1954 
= annual meeting based upon material published 
between January 1 31, 1953. 3. Nature of the award: | 
q $.1f, in the judgment of the Award Commits," (2) Are monetary awards more 
no submitted book, monograph, or article awards in kind, such as medals, 
rants the granting of the award, prize scrolls, inscriptions, etc. ? 
Money should be be added to the capital. When should the award be in money? Un- 


ly 6. The amount of the award should be the annual der what circumstances would a medal be 
- interest on the capital less the cost of the ae highly prized? When > should a scroll ac- 


a 7. The rules governing the granting of the award 4. a and place of 

provision making it possible to revise the pro-  — y at an annua mee ing 
cedure in the light of the of th thes Administration: a 
‘It was "suggested that a general receiving fund 

Si i. Winey ‘might be set up for receiving awards in any 7 
Robert K. Merton a specific purpose or in honor of a particular 
lellman’ J. Warner person. The Society might then set up awards 
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to handle all awards, or, if a large sum of 
Hollingshead, who had to leave Berkeley early) | of years, a special committee might be so §§ —™—! 
speci nmi tht be so 
Met informally at lunch on Tuesday, September 1, designated. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 

_ The chairman was instructed to find out what 4. The Committee ee also recommends that the | Commit 
other societies are ow awards = be pre- — Society sponsor a joint public session with the role of 

- pare a statement for the committee based upon American Statistical Association at which the + did 
of J content of the basic course(s) on social In ai 
Blumer tistics would be discussed by several partici. pr 

Wallin 

— if 5. The Society referred to the Committee tions C 
Katharine letter from Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, Chief, Na ary tos 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, asking for its dates, ¢ 
opinions on the proposed dropping from national rder 
ae i teva nativity of w lite mother; (2) age of father; tial ba 
SOCIAL STATISTICS (3) plural sets. The Committee with order, 
The Committee held two meetings in Wash- .9.V.S. in the distribution of a questionnaire 
~_ ington, on March 18 and July 19, 1954, Because to sociologists selected for their presumed inter- , of nam 
7. the geographic distribution of the members, ests in statistics of births. After reviewing ql asked ti 
it was not feasible to meetings that all received in reply, the Committee wrote "erence, 
could reasonably have been expected YF Dunn, “Accordingly, we wish to recommend, head, a 
to have attended. ‘There was ‘some suppl e- behalf of the American Sociological Society, tions, 
mental communication by mail, however. that all three | items: be in the tabula- ations, 
_ Furthermore, it should be pointed out ‘that | tions of national bir birth statistics.” =8=8=———ected 
about three-quarters of the members are “spe- ectfull tatificat 
cialis d hy. In the Respectfully submitted, 
ialists in lemograph ly. n t e appointment of of BocuE A 
future committees, consideration might be giv yen HucH CarTER ‘mem 
the representation of additional fields of STUART 


ten Exc 
unanim: 
gotiate. 


is an intense interest in quantitative methods. — IRENE TAEUBER | 
‘The Council had referred to the Committee Rosest F. W 
the petition of Dr. Thomas P. Monahan request- 
“ing t the appointment of a committee on 
riage ‘and Divorce Statistics ‘ “to represent and 2 


implement the professional ‘interests of sociolo- 


gists in marriage and divorce statistics. om “COMMITTEE ON 


ciology, such as social psychology, in which there E. Moore, jr. 


until J. 


Committee believes that the appointment of PUBLICATIONS 
committee would be inappropriate at 

: this time because there is no unique need for an The B Editorship of the the Ret In a 

committee in this particular field of Donald You Young, as President- Elect, asked this 
social statistics and because there are already 7 Committee to prepare recommendations to il able to 

two committees that seem to be carrying out Council in anticipation of the need to elect action 
function in question. Specifically, there editor of the Review. enclose 


(1) The Working Group on Marriage and Di- The Committee proceeded | on the assumption — 
vorce of the Public Health Conference on that editor performs functions of vital 


Records and Statistics. The five consultants = concern to all ‘the membership. Therefore 7 


the Working Group are all members of the should be a mature, balanced and judicious 

American Sociological Society; (2) The Sub- scholar. Also he must be willing to spenda — 
committee on Marriage and Divorce | Statistics _ considerable portion of his time on the work of 
of the U. S. National Committee on Vital and the: Society. Moreover, he should be as rep- af 
Health Statistics. There are six members, > - resentative as possible of the senior membership. wut 
_ cluding two sociologists. This subcommittee “is Finally, he should be selected in the most demo- 


expected to concentrate upon the needs of con- cratic way possible ‘under our | Constitution and 
sumers of marriage and divorce statistics. ‘By-Laws. 


a 
3. The Committee also recommends that: With these principles guides, Com- 
view of our rapid advances in quantitative meth- mittee sent a memorandum in December to ce 
ods in the various fields of sociology, the edi- 1954 Council. This memorandum suggested @ 
tors of the American Sociological Review be number of points to” be considered, including 
instructed to explore the possibilities for meth- personal qualifications, , the availability of as 
ods of reproduction alternative to letter-press  sistants, the proximity of a suitable book re 
would of more statisti- view editor, and the like. The Council members 
asked to submit to the Chairman of this: 
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tions, should be authorized to undertake negoti- 
q ations, with ‘prospective candidates | as ‘se 16 of the first year’ s group of 41 undergraduate 


. serve as the next editor of the American Soci- 


Proposed addition to special _subcription list. 4 


[ able | to the members at reduced rates. ‘Positive — { 


of the Society’s regular mailings. 


“Committee by mail thee ‘suggestions on the is that at the key to of re- 
role of the editor in in general and on aie search lies in the improvement in the training 

of individual research workers. Others a are 
name 


tions ‘Committee were asked by in Febru- lems, (b) research “aa opportunities 
ary to give e careful consideration to these candi- techniques are changing, and (c) no individual — 
dates, and | to select the ten ne Arse in and no group has a monopoly on the knowledge = 
or the required | to social science 


April. Space was also for the addition training were awarded to 28 candi- 


of names to the list. Council members were dates, of whom nine are ‘seeking postdoctoral 
“asked to rank these candidates i in order of pref- training. Six awards were made under the fac- ——— 
_ulty research training program; 45 awards w were 3 


‘head, as Piste of the Committee on n Publica- made for the summer of 1954, ‘under the new 
undergraduate research training program, and > 


lected by this balloting, subject only to formal trainees are receiving grants for their first year — 
tatification by this new Council when it for- of graduate w work. Arrangements | have been made 


mally takes office. Out of a total of 26 voting to continue ‘the summer res search seminar pro- 


members of the Council, ballots were received gram, , and plans have been approved ‘two 7 

from 23. Three names, each proposed by one institutes in mathematics for social scientists b. a 
Council member, were added to the original — in 1955, following the successful institute in = " 
ten. Except for one abstention, the Council voted = Twenty- eight grants- in-aid, averaging just 


a tmanimously to authorize Hollingshead to ne- under $1,000 were made to individuals to enable 


with 


i As a —y Leonard Broom has agreed to Committees to bring together individuals x 
e the interest, skills and motivation to work on 7 
eta Review. Although he cannot take office a problems have long been used by the = 
‘until January 1, Robert Faris has agreed to ~ Council. ‘They are used to plan research in 
continue until that date. orem ~ areas or on problems which seem io offer prom- 
ise of significant advances in research method - 
or content, to appraise critically the current 


5 In addition, this Committee considered the state of research techniques and findings in ‘par- 


addition of Phylon to the list of journals avail- 


erally the work and apparent needs of broader 
fields, or, more occasionally, to sponsor 
and guide research projects for which other 
auspices do not seem feasible. Twenty-six Com-- 
Respectfully submitted, mittees, including more than 200 diferent in- 
Jesste BERNARD “dividuals are active at the present time. One 
DUDLEY DUNCAN _ of them was established in 1954, eight others in 
OBERT E. ‘L. Faris 1952 and 1953. Ten were established before 
_Joun W. Rizey, Jr. 1950, but five of them are their 
-Marmpa Rivey and being disbanded during» 1954. 
FLORIAN ZNANIECKI During the first half of 1954 the Connell 


Aucust ve oted a large amount of time to the materials 


action was not taken, but it was decided to a 
enclose promotion for the publication in one 


= 


required by the Special House | Committee, 


a REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE the Chairmanship of Representative Reece, 


hes THE SOCIAL — which was charged with | an 


The purpose the Social Re- social science research and on Council 
Council is the advancement of research as one, if not the major, “accessory” agency” in 
n the social sciences. The Council operates | on a giant “interlock’ ” which has promoted basic 


a ‘umber of premises. _ One of the most basic of changes i in our national life and fostered a 


ticular fields, occasionally to review more gen- 
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of the Council given an  oppor-- ‘Univ ersity which is in trying J 
“ tunity to aanene before the Committee and pre- to bridge the gap between field and laboratory 4 2 
sented a ve ery strong brief stressing the need studies of human behavior, one at Harvard on 
for independence of social scientists, the diver- studies of kinship and a third, on research on ; 
sity of their interests, the broad range « of oppor- | occupational choice at Ohio State University, “a 
open to them and their development ‘TAEUBER 


in the United States and the contributions which © 


social scientists make to the national welfare. 


outlined the proper role of an empirical REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO 


approach in research as in many other activities. _ AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
He ‘also submitted for the record ‘an account AME SOCIETIES 


of ‘Council's role in the development of the 


As yo your representative to the American | lit 
the “questioning of him had been com- , cil of Learned Societies I attended my 


leted. The reaction of the press indicates that = | Any 
statement was widely gnized as a force- annual meeting = January 20-2, betwe 
y 8 1954, at Rye, New York. Since I was instructed, 


at Ky likely 
ful defense of social science and an effective | when appointed, to evaluate the position of the | Hey 


- 4 answer to the allegations that had been made ~ American Sociological Society with reference to 
before the Committee. the ACLS, I shall take this opportunity ‘to can 
Current and recent activities of special” in-  yass the situation broadly rather than to © give 


to sociologists: include: report on that meeting. 


The Committee on Migration n Differentials The ACLS includes 25 constituent societis, 
Dorothy Thomas, Chairman) expects to most | of in the humanities. The other 
cial sciences “represented < are anthropology, ge goog. 

of the >) raphy, economics and political “science, 
. The Volume “Labor Mobility i in Six Cities” : ACLS i in fact performs for the humanities very 

w Gladys Palmer and Carol P. Brainard, and much the same functions that the Social Science i 


volume of papers “Labor Mobility and Research Council performs for the social 
Economic Opportunity” by several -contribu- ences. It fosters” research and its publication 

4 tors, who summarized results of research, were — concerns itself with problems of recruitment of 
published early this summer. _ “Research in pe personnel for the humanities, tries to vecaee | 
Labor Mobility; Appraisal of Research greater emphasis on the humanities in Ameri- 


. in the United —* by Herbert S. can education, publishes the Dictionary of Amer- 


Parnes is expected from the press in the -fall | io Biography and translations of important 

of 1954. humanistic studies in Oriental languages, and 
administers | a fellowship program for the State 

£ doctoral training of social scientists are to Department under contract. Despite the major — 


4 


be continued for four years. The Social Science interest in the humanities, the ACLS does at- 
Research Council will welcome inquiries and tempt to bring the interests of the social ~@ 
4 proposals regarding the organization of institutes ences within its purview. 
in particular fields of training, = == == The ACLS is currently having difficulty in 
_ 4. 20° monographs are in foundation Support for the extended 


onographs 


No. | 
come Dr 
members 
and coo] 

of this 
tackled 
Dollar I 

stated a: 
Source 0 
years: ag 
Secretar 


United The Labor ‘was whether the ACLS had “grass: 


~ Children and Youth, the Older Population Fer- roots” ‘support in its constituent societies. The 
tility, Migration, Education , Immigrants and delegates present were asked to stimulate, in 
their Children. Four of the monographs will _ the constituent societies, discussion of the role 
~ deal with housing, and one with agriculture. § of the ACLS with a view to augmenting the 
Commission on Human Resources and the’ reactions 
* Advanced Training is finishing its work in ll favorable. This seems an appropriate task for 
__ tember and is publishing as its principal report . the Council of the American Sociological So- 
a volume entitled “America’s Resources of ciety at its forthcoming meeting. — iy 
Specialized Talent, Current Appraisal anda As a contribution to such a discussion, 
Look Ahead.” shall attempt to set forth arguments pro 
‘Three _ interuniv ‘university summer -Tesearch con. On the credit side: 
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_In this day of | problems of valuation ‘The anonymous donor of the award agreed to 

humanities are of utmost importance and postpone the granting of the award this year, 
sould be supported. left a bequest of an additional $25, 000 
2, The tendency to _ divorce social science to perpetuate the award once the 

scholarship from that of the humanities is short- “are agreed on. 


the caly + ngether on “The Scientist in ‘American Soci- 
the humanities and the social ‘Sciences together “Reg isis” “The” 
on a national basis. — y”, f ys 
— an ‘State of New England , “Scientific Research 
ments on the debit side: 
1. The ACLS devotes its attention almost exclu- “A Scientific Approach to the Problems of De- _ . 
sively to humanistic questions and is” linquency”.. Most of these were co-sponsored by 
@ little interest to social scientists. a iat _ = or more » other sections or ‘organizations. = 
a Any value that there may be in sinks ‘The 1954 meeting will be held i in Atlanta, 
between social scientists and humanists Georgia, and it is hoped to have strong re- 
to be. realized better in particular uni- gional participation in the planning of ‘the 
and colleges, through a representa- (as has been the policy of Section K for 
te ton past two years). Succeeding annual meetings 
3. The ACLS is a ony loose federation of quite -will be held as follows: 1956 New York; 


u t nd is not well suited 


is apparent from the above arguments t ‘that of the California, Conrad Taeuber" 

the decision with respect to this Society’s rela- is still Secretary but his term ends this year. — 

‘oe tion to the / ACLS is not an easy one. It is, , how- ‘He deserv es our appreciation | for representing 


° he the social sciences so ably in the Association’ if 


Two items of general interest should be men- 


cn In connection with a proposed inter- 
national federation of Associations for the Ad- 


OF TH REPRESENTATIVE 


16 TO THE AMERICAN vancement of Science, the Council has decided 


THE ADVANCEMENT “to express the general interest of the AAAS, 
OF SCIENCE make no commitments on participation 
ime most important event ‘of the year was be spent to facilitate international travel of work- — 
the appointment of a new Administrative Secre- _ ing scientists instead of on tl the administration 
tary, Dr. Dael W olfle, 2 a psychologist, has of an international federation.” ’ In connection 
been Director of the Commission on Human “with President _Ejisenhow proposal before 
Resources and Advanced Training for the past the U. N. for iataliagibehal cooperation towards 
three years and was for several years the Ex- the | beneficial use of nuclear energy, the Coun- 
ecutive Director of the American Psy chological cil expressed its approval, commenting on the f 
Association. Dr. Wolfie will not only be the scientific problems to be solved and the desires _ 


Association’s chief officer but has been given of all scientists to work with their 


the full esponsibility to recommend how the in other Say to solve them. 
Association’s new “Arden House” objectives few. miscellaneous items: ‘Dr Warren 
should be implemented. (For a summary of Weaver of the Rockefeller Foundation is this 
" objectives, see my last year’s report, ASR, Vol. year’s President and Dr. George W. Beadle of _ 
18, No. 6. Pp. 688-89.) The Society sk should wel- Cal. am. is the President Elect; the Associa- _ 
come Dr. Wolfle’s appointment. I can assure our tion n ow has 249 Participating | organizations, : 
members that they ° will find in him an interested (154 affiliated societies, 53 associated societies, a 


and cooperative friend, and a very able official and 42 affiliated | academies of science) ; and the 


Of this Association. He has already Association has asked these organizations 


arrange the terms of their representatives” 
Dollar Prize in the Social eee _ the AAAS on a calendar year basis. + tampered 
stated as a prize in 1 sociology which had been a — With reference to the question of c continued 
source of criticism at our Council meeting two affiliation with the AAAS which was raised two 
Years and | has: invited the Chairman and ago, I year 
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hat our our afiliation be maintained. My rea- Prison Association in 1 Toronto 
the situ 
life into the massive organization and are duly pointed out to the Congress. into so 
jectives that we can subscribe to, that we 2. As chairman of Committee on rection: 
not afford to withdraw our support from the “search and Planning of the American Prison 
_ only central organization of all science at Association your representative was responsible 
time ‘when science e and scientists are becoming — for two public sessions of this Committee at 
$0 important and, at times, controversial. the Congress and the program presented at 
addition, the appointment of Dr. Wolfle means _ pute, al 
that matters such as the social science At the aforementioned Congress your  psychia 


ss your rep- 
_ which caused our concern, will be handled satis- _ resentative was elected to continue as chair. 


8 8 8 man of the Research and Planning Committee 
In conclusion, I should like to quote a part for 1953-54, and in that capacity has planned 
Of a recent Memorandum to Members of the the program for two public sessions at the 84th if 
Council from Dr. Wolfle concerning Congress of Correction to be held in Phila. 
“Participation of Members in AAAS Activities” delphia o on October 24-29, | = 
“A major policy problem for the Association Throughout tl the year frequent contact was its exist 
: oa _ concerns the extent to which members, not just “maintained with the officers and activities of - A sit 
officers and committees, are involved in Associa- the thie dual capacity of repre. q ‘sil 


records 


tion activities. We must accept the fact 2 the p pro; 
is unlike the more specialized societies in sentative of the American Sociological Society of the 
that it is rarely the association of primary loyalty. and chairman of one of the Association’ S COM- would 1 

Most of our members are more firmly attached -mittees. ticated 

to the associations in their own fields than they 

are to AAAS. While we must accept this fact, we representative to the Prison 

a can still attempt to increase interest AAAS sociation I would like to make the following 


affairs and activities. There are two general observ ations, which feel should b be of interest 
methods: One i is to give a larger role the ‘Council and ‘the Society. To comply 


_ in the mechanics of the organization; the other — with: the traditional nature of reports such as 
is to develop activities or interests which will 
this, these observations will be as 
arouse the enthusiasm of larger’ numbers of 1 


7 
“Whatever activities are adopted, The “American | Prison Association has oie rd 
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some pi 
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a proceed 
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a ‘recommend that we consciously seek to involve to be unquestionably the most important or- 
a more individual members in the Association’s ganization in this country in the area of ‘practi-_ 
: me. than has been characteristic of past cal crime control as well as in the area of its” j h ; 
4 study. With its nine affiliated bodies it annually 


This ch 
One way we can help i is is by s stronger holds a congress of about one week’s what 


tion in the Annual Meetings when they are tion, with sometimes as many as ten sessions if 
held in our part of the country. Section K is going on simultaneously. Through an elaborate 
encouraging such participation but it is still network of committees it develops activity on 
hard work. However, other scientists seem to Very broad criminological front on a year- 
some of the programs we have run and this round basis. 


up greater understanding of think that the sociologists have reason to 


3 ‘scientifi 
interest st in our ¢ corner of science. feel satisfied with the content of the Associa 


tion’s activities. Especially so, if the Associa- 
an ti | the dep 
yi ion is analyzed in terms of ‘trends in the com- | and it i 


4 


= 


~ 


Bowers position and characteristics it s membership 


the programs of its congresses. 


THE REPRE hose w rho have had the “opportunity to 


7 watch the Association for several decades agree 


-_ TO THE AMERICAN sn that there has been a tremendous change in the 


ASSOCIATION membership constituting attendance at the con- 


Regarding the more formal aspects of the con- 
tact maintained with The American Prison Asso- r of custodial personnel without professiona 2 


he foll Ms ‘ ae ae cation, as a matter of fact with very little edu- 
ciation, following items cation of any kind. There was” a sprinkling of 


4 

out = appointees in some of the more lucra- 
tive positions. To be sure, there always s were 7 
few idealistic and enlightened correctional 
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gresses. In the past it was composed primarily ‘ 
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the situation is mn is quite different. A person d- ciological Society should be interested 
«ing the more recent ‘congresses is apt to in 1 developments within the American” 
into some of the directors of the major cor- Association. After all, here is a large- shale Op- 
rectional systems s in the country, w ho hold i portunity for the sociologist-criminologist to pro- 
. vanced degrees in sociology. He is apt to notice - mote and further his discipline and here lies the | 
that some of the members of parole boards are real pay-off i in terms” of social action. _ And yet, 
‘not political appointees, but rather professors, ‘those of us ¥ us W ho have been active in the Prison 


pute, that the hotel lobby is. teeming g with of our -depart- 
_ psychiatrists, clinical psychologists and trained ments are generally very reluctant to take an 
social workers. As a matter of fact, the incum- © active part in the activities of the Association. — 
bent president of the Association, who is the ; There i is usually hardly a handful of active mem- | 
Bee of an important and Progressive prison, bers of | the American Sociological Society in 
holds a Ph.D. degree _ An analysis of the m mem- — attendance at the annual c congress, , in spite of “ 
— of the Association and the atendance the fact that they are cordially invited and 7 
of its congresses throughout the eight decades of : willingly listened to. One often hears sociolo- 
a its existence would make a revealing study. The | gists deplore the fact that their discipline has — 
records for this are there. be been as successful in establishing for i itself 


A similar situation exists with reference to a definite and recognized place within our con- 
the program « of the congresses. Although not all _ temporary: society as: some other social science 
of the papers read and discussions held today = disciplines have been. We often talk about bet-. 

- would rate the stamp of approval | of a sophis- ter organization, promotion, better public rela- — 


ticated social scientist, the | progress made j in n the and yet h here is an oppor. 


Thee sociologist attending the congress will find “recognition and to establish himself in a a 

some paper or discussion well worth his atten- -tinctly professional capacity ; but he seems to. at 
_ tion every hour of the day. Many of the papers lack interest and initiative, although this is the 


. represent years of painstaking record keeping, area to which he has so far had the major 
observation, and astute analysis. Again a con- claim. For how much longer? Here is an issue 
tent analysis of the consecutive volumes of the _ which o our Society might find it a eto 


proceedings, which carry the papers giver en at 


It is expected that at the next annual congress ETER P. car 

the name of the Prison Association will be 
to American Correctional Association. 


‘This change will give symbolic expression to 
‘what has already taken place de facto: a so- 


| 


science frame of reference has gradually by the president is as 


in the minds of the men engaged in the e practice Membership 
crime control in this country, 
In view of the fact that criminology 

-_ scientific discipline (whatever the degree of its. 
being scientific may be) has been located within 

3 the departments of sociology in this country, | a 
and it is the sociologist who has so f far accumu- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOI LOGICAL REVIEW 
yom THE Mac cIVER LECTURESHIP, 
he Maclver ectureship will be awarded to the 
who, in the. opinion of the Selection Committee: 
a. ton —has contributed outstandingly | to the p progress of sociology 
-—and is ‘qualified to inform the academic community 
the educated public current achiev ements and 


a meeting of an affiliated “regional society rat 


4 The Maclver be submitted for publication 

The recipient will be given a stipend of $500 from the 
Maclver Fund, and allowance to the round- =) 

| 

| 1 the place of the lect 


= 


merican Sociological are invited 


tive Officer, American Socio logica Society. 


‘The Award will be announced | at the Fiftieth h Anniversary |! Meet. “" 
img of the Society yin Washington, D. C., , August 
"Theodore Abel, Chairman, Hunter College 
Bierstedt, College of City of New York 
Maurice Davie, Yale ‘University 
Davis, Columbia ‘University 
Robert E. L. Faris, University of Washington 
William Sewell, University of of W “Wisconsin 
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AND ANNOUNC SEMENTS 


Editor’s Note. This is the final issue under the ‘courses dealing with the Middle ‘East in -connec- 
editorship of Robert E. L. Faris. Correspondence | _ tion with the new university ‘program of Middle 
on editorial matters should henceforth be directed to Eastern studies. 


Professor Leonard Broom ar _W. S. Robinson is engaged in research on further — 


“4 merican Sociological Review "mathematical aspects of ecological correlations 


Haines Hall 391. their relation to the broader use of the ecological 


Los Angeles 24 Ralph H. Turner has been appointed Advisory 
pit Gta wind Editor of the American Journal of Sociology. He 
The tw twenty- “is continuing his program of half-time teaching 
fifth annual meeting of the Society will be held and half time devoted to research on social mo- 
7! in New York City on April 2 and 3, 1955. Papers © “bility in connection with the Social Science Re- 
concerned with research, methodology, theory and search Council Faculty Research Fellowship, 
statistics will be Melville Dalton held an appointment with the 
a -U.C.L.A. Institute of Industrial Relations during 
‘The Middle ‘East Institute | is preparing for the summer of 1954 and will be on a split appoint-_ 
4 annual Survey of Research between the Institute and the Department 
Progress on the Middle East. of Anthropology and Sociology during the spring 
- Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, North Africa, the ihn, aes Richard Morris attended a six weeks’ research 


Ethiopia, and Eritrea. Fike. seminar sponsored by the Cross Cultural 


Disciplinary limits: the social sciences and ap- 
propriate aspects of related fields (e.g., _ linguistics, summer and has been appointed director of one — - 
_ archaeology, art, law, and Islamics). cme. of the four research projects established under — 
Chronological limits: none medieval, this program. Oluf Davidsen has been appointed 

modern). Research Assistant in connection with this program 

All those currently. engaged in n research on the al Ruth Riemer has returned from a year’s leave 
Middle East are urged to submit the following of absence in Europe studying the work of leading» Y ao 
_ information: name, address, topic of investigation, European demographers, ees 
organization (if any), estimated date Harold Garfinkel, formerly at State Uni- 
of completion, and pertinent comments on the versity and Princeton University, with a Ph. ~ ; 
‘nature of the research, sources being used, and = from Harvard University, has been ap- 
method of approach. pointed Assistant Professor in the 


Education Committee of the SSRC during the 7 


Please address correspondence to: Survey of and will specialize in the areas of social disorganiza- 
Research, The Middle East Institute, 1761 N Street, tion and sociopathic behavior. During the summer 


6, DC. worked on the Jury Research Project sponsored 
| the Ford Foundation at the Law School of the 
University of Chicago, 
Two graduate students Sociology r 
Raymond L. Gold, having his doctoral ceived SSRC Predoctoral Fellowships for the year 
program at the University of Chicago, has been — 1954-55. Helen P. Beem is working on “The Em- 


University r of Alabama. Paul B. Foreman 


appointed Assistant Professor 


pirical Identification of Types of Adult Primary i 
Relation” ” Sheldon Messinger is working on “An 
Bureau of the Census. Six the Analysis of Administrative Decision- Making Process 
participated in the World Population Con- ii in the California Prison System.” 
ference in Rome, August 30 to September 10. They John Forster, who holds a Master’s. degree 
_ were Conrad Taeuber, Calvert L. Dedrick, Henry “from the University of Hawaii, has been appointed — 
Jr, Ww. ‘Parker Mauldin, Jacob Siegel, Assistant in Sociology. Clovis 
Paul C. Glick. formerly of the University of Texas, has been a 
Leonard Broom has returned from a spent 
in the South and in the Hawaiian Islands, to re- § The City | College of New York. John Collier, 
_ Sume chairmanship of the Department of Anthro- former Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has retired € 
pology and Sociology. the department with the title of Professor 
 Eshref Shevky has received appointment as He continues to serve President of 
Sociology end will offer a series of Institute of Ethnic Affairs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
> 
| 
— 
4 3 


fessor in the department. Dr. “Thompson - is cur- chology during the ‘second | semester of of this school 


rently doing research on the early Germanic speak- year. rae 
_- Harry M. Shulman has taken a leave of ab- 4 University of Florida. Douglas E. Scates i is on 
be a = sence in order to serve as First Deputy Commis ~ leave of absence from the university to administer bd 
: sioner of Correction of the City of New York. ee 
Milton L. has joined the Hygiene Association, having York 


‘Laura Thompson has been India, will be Vi isiting Social Psy. | 


the research program of the American al - 


{ 


_ Alfred P. Parsell, Jr. has been appointed to 
4 the Committee of the Graduate Program in New * 1955, Hunter College will offer a graduate training 4 

York Area Studies. As a part of this program he program leading toward an M.A. in sociology. 
will do demographic research and teach a graduate The following of the | 
‘course | on the people of the City of New York. 


Were has" Teappointed to the 


of the Westchester “the department. 
for the ‘study anc and care of of the aged and chronically 


University of Illinois. Oscar Lewis has been 
Melvin Herman has taken a half-time leave of promoted to “Professor of Anthropology. has 


_ absence in order to complete his work for a recently returned from a two-year leave of absence _ 
doctorate at the a Pee School of Social Work. with the Ford Foundation. The first year was 
_ J. R. Champion has returned from Mexico spent in India and the second year in New York. 
where he has been doing anthropological research Margaret K. Chandler r has returned from a 
on the Tarahumara Indians. Meng oa leave of absence which she spent at Yale 
Richard Brotman is serv ing on a part-time University. She has been promoted Associate 
as a visiting lecturer at Barnard College, Co- professor of Sociology, and is teaching sociological 
Fisk University. The Department has recently © has been granted a leave of absence to carry on “| 
_ moved into a new and modern three-story building, re-study of the community of Shawneetown, Illi- 4 
Robert E. Park Hall. The building contains several nois. Professor Janes made his earlier study of this _ 
classrooms, faculty offices, a statistical community about twelve years ago. 
a one-way vision laboratory, library, and student Alvin W. Gouldner, formerly of Antioch Col- 
faculty lounges. Park Hall houses the depart- lege, been appointed al 
ments of psychology, education, ‘and race relations, a 
as well as social science. courses in general and ‘social | or- 
Masuoka spent June and July attending the ganization. Professor Gouldner has received 
; World Conference on Race Relations, which was the University of Tilinois Research Board a grant-in- . 
held at the University of aid to carry on study of a small college as 
Preston Valien represented the university during social system. The grant is sufficient to ‘support 
Sullicient 
‘the summer at a Conference on Statistical Re- the project for one year. a: a 
sources and Training in the South at Roanoke, Bernard Farber, formerly at ‘Henderson State 


and September studying the reactions of Daniel Glaser, formerly Sociologist- Actuary 
people of the region to the Supreme Court’s State Penitentiary at Joliet, has ap- 
cision on segregation. pointed Assistant Professor of Sociology to teach 
The Research Staff of the department is work- in the criminology-penology field. Professor = 
om ing with Mrs. Bonita Valien on an Inventory a he received from the University Research Board 
Schools and concerning attitudes, grant to enable him to make a comparative e study 
opinions, and practices related to the Supreme of the selectivity, stability, and economy of additive, al 
Court. ‘decision on segregation. Mrs. Valien has multiple correlation, — ‘and ultimate — combinatio 
joined the ‘staff of ‘the Southern Education methods of combining parole predictors. 


David -Granick has returned from a year’ s Martin U. Martel of Cornell University has been 
: leave of absence, during which he conducted re- - appointed, to be Ford Postdoctoral Fellows in Se | * 


North Carolina. Eleanor Godfrey has resigned her Ford Po 

Vivian Henderson was director of the doctoral Fellowship in Sociology and has been ap- 
_versity’s Fourth Annual Economic Workshop dur- pointed Assistant Professor of Home Economics | 
‘ing the summer. Research Associate in Psychology. 


Prasad, Head of the Department of Joan Dodge and Armond Fields have been 


choles and Philosophy, ‘University of Lucknow, pointed research | assistants in Sociology. . Robert 


Hunter College. in ‘the spring of 
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“Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, has been 4 Sociology 
‘Inez Adams toured “the South during August — Research Associate in Sociology. 
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quarters at Cornell University, = 


Dr. -Clark’s absence. Last summer Dr. Mc- 
H. Mueller has been luggage was the recipient of a fellowship 
Chairman of the Department of So- ranged by the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
|= h the Santa Fe Railroad 
ciology. with the Santa Fe Railroad, 
‘Two new members have joined the faculty. — _E. Gordon Ericksen has been promoted to ot 4 
ie T. Liell, Ph. D. from Yale University and a Professor. He has been granted a leave of - 
formerly Instructor in the Yale Sociology “cr absence to serve as a sociological consultant on 


tivity in adult education while bts 


ment, been appointed Assistant Professor ; public housing for the Foreign Operations adminis- 
Melvin L. DeFleur, Ph.D. from the University of tration of the State Department’ s- Point Four 
Washington, , has” been appointed Instructor. program. His task will to organize self-help 
Alfred R. Lindesmith has. been public housing programs in Caribbean areas not 
‘the rank of Professor. Viewty controlled or administered by the United States 
= F. Schuessler is currently on government. He will: | make his ‘headquarters 
«A. T h b d f I 
Dinko Tomasic has returned seven Robert Witt, w who as been studying for 
4 


in Europe where he has been engaged in research doctorate at the University of Wisconsin, will | 
— 
in the structure of Communist societies under a - as instructor in Dr. Ericksen’s absence. 


research grant from the Graduate School at Indiana degree in anthrope 

York, Coe College. Clarence Jeffrey, who recently the as 1S position of 

t Yale at Southern Illinois Universit or 

sociate = H. O k, wh : “ his d t other universities under a grant from the Ford 
ogica octora 4 Foundation. He made his headquarters at Colgate 


logical Indiana University in 1953, has accepted a 
‘ teaching position at the mene of Washington. 


University. Dr. McCluggage served | as chairman 
Human Relations in Dr. Gibson’s absence. 
__ E. Jackson Baur has returned to the department 


after a year’s sabbatical leave spent in research 


_— Janet Payer have been appointed to the staff ae with the assistance of a grant from Community 
"instructors. -DiPaul is teaching introductory Studies, ‘Inc. a Kansas City. 


and research methods courses and Mrs. Payer Cary CW ake, ‘We 
is teaching introductory courses. Everett M. Rogers >: elegy “received his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
has been appointed to the staff as Research As- a in June and accepted a 
sistant and Advisor to the Ward System, a college- tinct Comal State College 
William: F. Kenkel joined the Sociology staff 


1954. He fe ars George H. ‘Weber, who received his Ph.D. de- 4 
‘in January, 1 e was formerly associate gree from the University in June, has accepted eo 


support | State ersity in both position as director of preventive and corrective 
State | Ph.D. degrees have been granted in Rural 

as been Sociology in the past calendar year. The candidates of W. Beers, 


their present positions are: Kenneth L. Can- 


‘non, Univers sity of Nebraska; Carl E. Ortmeyer, _ head of the Departments of Sociology and Rural | 


sary at University of Michigan; Robert M. Dimit, South Sociology, has been promoted to the rank of 
en ‘Dakota State College; Joe M. Bohlen, Iowa State Distinguished Professor, highest academic rank in 
State the University. Irwin T. Sanders, who also holds 


Board Rural Sociological ‘Society. He is President- elect 


_ College; and Albert J. Shafter, Wood 
— “this rank, has been elected Vice-President of the 


4 gical Society. 

pination — nann, who has retired as Professor in the Sociology, is on sabbatical leave and at the Uni- | 


versity of Lund, Sweden, for the year. He cand 


of Sociology and Anthropology 


Syracuse iversity, is among those appointed 
ed, PP his wife, Mary Jean Bowman presented a paper 
as been for this year as one of the W hitney and New at the recent World Congress on Population in 
York Foundation Visiting Professors. He is teach- Rome. 
in sor of Seciolosy. 
of ‘Harry Best, Emeritus Professor of Sociology, 


een ap- 


of the he , is the. of ‘the ‘American for 
- having received a grant from the Fund for. Adult ~ the Blind in New York City, October 21. .. 


will visit various ac- was “for his unselfish and exhaustive labor 
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to produce the outstanding ng history of work | for wo Marion B. Smith was granted a sabbatical leave 

‘the blind, Blindness and the Blind in the United for el fall semester r of the academic year 1954- 55, 

‘States, published in 1934. eee 

James S. Brown, ‘Associate ‘Rural “State Board of the Heart ‘Association. 

Sociology, is spending his sabbatical year as a The three students receiving Ph. D. 

Fulbright Scholar at Christian Albrechts degrees in Sociology at the 1984. spring | 

University, in Kiel, Germany. ‘mencement have accepted academic appointments 
Ralph J. Ramsey, field agent in Rural Sociology, for next year. George A. Hillery, Jr. has accepted — 

is on sabbatical leave and is at the Uni- at of 


been Director of Corrections in the has accepted the position of Assistant Professor 
a as State Department of Welfare. inept in the Department of Sociology at Memphis State 
John R. Christiansen, who is a candidate for College. Robert O. ‘Trout and Robert K. Hirzel — 
a Ph.D. in Rural Sociology at the University of — ‘received their Ph.D. degrees at the summer com-— \ 
Wisconsin, joined the staff October 1 as Assistant mencement. Trout holds the position of Profs 
‘Rural Sociologist. of Sociology at Louisiana Technological Institute,  symme 
Newly appointed half- time instructors at Winthro ski's di 
ciology are Lilialyce at Wint hrop ollege, Roc ina, 
James N. Young has been appointed part- -time An 
Instructor in Rural Sociology; he continues: to University of C. Wendell King Har 
serve as part-time Assistant in the Rural Sociology has been promoted to the rank of Associate = dustrial 
Research Program. Paul D. Richardson is part- -time fessor, Edwin D. Driver to Assistant Profemet, has joi 
field agent in Rural Sociology and part-time As- and Arthur J. Field to Instructor in Sociology. = =H. M. 
_ sistant in research. Charyl Risner and Emily Felt- The Board of Trustees has approved a Master from tl 
man are assistants under the Kellogg Foundation at Arts degree program, and a specialization in appoint 
Research Project Educational Administration. Correctional Administration has | Varley 
- Donald Hochstrasser is technical assistant in Rural 2 ‘This program includes an internship arrangement tors, an 
o Sociology. John S. _Anthracopoulos, — of Athens, a with a variety of state i d private agencies. 
Greece, holds a from the 
Haggin Fund. of Michigan. Amos Hawley, Chair- 
aan Jerome H. Laulicht, recently awarded the Ph. — of the Department, has returned from a year 
_ in sociology, is teaching at Morris Harvey College, as a Technical Assistant to the Foreign Operations 
Charleston, West Virginia. Herbert Aurbach and Administration’s Public Administration Program 
- Gordon Lewis, candidates for the Ph.D., have jn Manila. Besides teaching, he did research in > 
joined the staffs of Mississippi State College and Philippines on demography and public administra-- 
& Rollins College, respectively. Edwin Bell ‘Hanna tion and in Japan on changes in Japanese cities. 


has completed requirements for the a degree Robert C. Angell is President of the | 
_ and returned to a mission post in Lebanon. —_ a Sociological Society, and was a delegate 
Age to the eighth general conference of UNESCO 4 
Louisiana State University. Homer L. Hitt, — Montevideo. Horace Miner has been elected Presi- 
4 Professor and Head of the Departments of So- dent | of the Society for _ Applied Anthropology. — 
ciology and Rural Sociology, has been appointed — He attended the Geneva sessions of the Committee 
Associate Dean of the Graduate School. He will of Experts on Indigenous Labor of ‘the Inter- 
retain his former ‘positions with the ‘national Labor Organization and the Thirty-First 
of his clinical professorship at the School of Medi- — Congress of Americanists, held at Sao Paul, 
and will curtail his teaching activities. Brazil. Theodore Newcomb has been _ chosen sumed 
7 "Vernon J. Parenton has been promoted from President-Elect of the American Psychological As- Gology 
Professor to Professor in the Department sociation, Kylloner 
of Sociology. He will continue part-time research — Ronald Freedman is spending 1954-55 on leave — a Fulbri 
duties in the Institute of Population Research. co-director with P. K. Whelpton of a study 
"Three ne new staff members have been nm added to the Growth of American Families. This project a research 
the Department this year. George K. Floro, In- is sponsored jointly by the Survey Research Center q participa 
_ structor, served in the Bureau of Gov ernment and the Scripps Foundation for the Study of Pop- the sociz 
_ Research at the University of Kansas and as an _ ulation Problems, and has the cooperation of Leslie in Oslo. 
Instructor at this institution. His major “interests: Kish in ‘the design phase. Werner Landecker has 
are Industrial Sociology and City Government. received a Grant-in-Aid from the Social Science 
_ Walfred J. Jokinen, Instructor, was formerly Re- Research Council which will enable him to spend 
search Assistant in the Department — of Rural his Spring sabbatical leave conducting research ae 
- Sociology at Louisiana State University. John AL _ class crystallization in a metropolitan area. ¥.. 
London, Research Assistant in the Institute SS Morris Janowitz is at the Institute for Social. b 
= Population Research, was formerly Research As- Research of the University of Frankfurt on a Ful- 7 
in the Department of Rural Sociology bright Scholarship during 1954-55. He taught a 


‘Louisiana State ‘University. special seminar University of 
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NEWS ANNOUNCEMENT S 


‘Michigan summer session, while George P. Murdock Kong- -Ming New, Robert: Joseph Dwyer, and 
Barnard College were the visting Irwin Deutscher is nw with Community 


University of Minnesota, joined as 
He to the ‘of Associate Assistant, February 1, 1954. = | 
Professor, _and Gerhard Lenski_ has George Blume, formerty Assistant for research, 
Instructor in Rural Sociology ane 


undergraduate © SSRC research stipend for the is teaching half- —_ in the Introductory c course. 


summer of 1954 in order to study under Dr. 
‘ski's ‘ University of Nebraska. James | M. ‘Reinhardt 


_ Rensis Likert has been elected Vice- President of 


the American ‘Statistical A Association, = at the Harvard University Medical School in May. j 


Harold Wilensky of the Department of In- ' During the summer he taught at Morris Harvey 
dustrial Relations at the University of Chicago College. _ He has been appointed by Governor 
has joined the department as Assistant Professor. _ Crosby to a three man board to examine the 
H. M. Blalock, Jr., who received his Ph.D. degree © penal institutions in the State. iat 4° pei 


from the University of North Carolina, has Richard Videbeck and Paul Meadows are mem- 
_ appointed Instructor. Robert Hamblin and David = bers of a University Committee for Community — 


Varley have been appointed Predoctoral Instruc- a ‘Study, which is currently engaged in a field study 


tors, and Donald Pelz has been appointed Lecturer. of west side Omaha. Meadows and Videbeck con- 
_ Harry P. Sharp has been named Director > ;: = as editor and managing editor, respectively, 


the Detroit Area Study, replacing Morris Axel- of the Midwest Sociologist, official organ of the 


_ Alan Bates, in this department, and Reginald _ 
Robson and Julius Cohen, of the College of Law, a 


rod, who has become Assistant Head of the a, Sociological Society, 8s” 


Deen elected of the for ‘the between the law and community opinion in Ne- 


; ~ Study of Social Problems, to take office in 1955-56.  braska, focusing on the area of parent-child rela- 3 z 


Lowry Nelson ‘is: currently in Italy on a Ful-— _ tionships. . The project is ‘financed ced by a grant from 
bright Fellowship studying Italian village soc social the University. lest tt 
re: Charles E. Ramsey resigned last summer to ac- during the past year. George I. J. Dixon is pres- . 
cept a position as Associate Professor in the De- ently Assistant Professor of Sociology and Eco- 
eo of Rural Sociology at Cornell University. ie at Wisconsin State College; F. Eugene 
_ Theodore Caplow is lecturing at the University Heilman is Assistant Professor “@f Sociolesy at 
Austin State College in Texas; and Benja- 
University of Missouri. Noel P. Gist has as- 
- sumed the chairmanship of the Department of = L 
ciology and Anthropology, replacing Toimi E New York State. K. Boek Ses been 
_Kyllonen who is spending the year in on Director | of Research the New York 
a Fulbright Research grant. State Youth Commission. The Youth Commission 
_,. Terence Pihlblad has returned PmaAS a — set up to do research and to develop a 


 ‘fesearch on migration in Norway. In August he _ grams which would aid communities in reducing 


the social sciences ~ in the secondary schools held Nursing School of Union University. ‘on 


nter sc in a conference on the teaching id Nuning Scoot of She is also teaching in 


in Oslo. Marvin B. Sussman, Chairman of the Depart- 
Robert W. Habenstein spent the summer in _ ‘ment of Sociology, Union College, Union University, — 
“Milwaukee working on a history of the American Ss given a temporary appointment with the Sara- — 
funeral director. Mr. Habenstein and Edwin A. _ toga Spa Commission as research scientist to pre-— 
Christ are completing a research project concerned pare a critical review of literature on mineral and 
with the nursing profession in Missouri. were hydro therapy and to assist in the development of 
long- term research program for the Saratoga 
thropology from June, 1954. “Spa Commission. During the 1954-55 academic 
He now ‘has the title of Assistant Professor. -~year, Sussman is at the University of Chicago as 


time instructors in the a Visiting in the Internship in 


= 
Teave — 
54-55, 
the 
on, 
PhD, er study of the nursing profession, = 
com. ggminar on kinship held at Harvard University. | Wayne Wheeler is teaching at the Kansas 
tments was program chairman of the 1954 annual State Teachers College, Emporia, ~~ q 
cepted eting of the American Anthropological ‘Associa- Edward Hassinger, Instructor in Rura’ So- 
ity of fommittee on ciology, is devoting half-time to Extension work & 
la, Jr. through the Department of Adult Education and 
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Francis” Ianni, i, Department of Sociology and The department has two graduate 
Anthropology, Russell Sage College, received a Judith Lar, from the Indiana State ‘Teachers 
summer appointment with the Department of College, Eugene . Sherman from ‘Fort 
_ Public Works, Bureau of Highway Planning, as Valley State College, Georgia. See aie. 

3 a research scientist. responsibilities were to Charles Kelley, with a of fourteen 
in the development of a research project to conducted field research ‘in archeology 
_ study problems of automobile accidents which is _ during the summer of 1954 near Durango, Mexico, 
Sponsored by the Bureau of Highway Planning 


William J. Shackelford is on leave, doing 4 


_ and the Department of Health, and to develop the “graduate work in sociology at the University of 
instruments for collecting the data, training and Texas. 


lations and the analysis. He has also been ap- Southern Methodist University. — 
_ pointed by the Governor to the Troy Council of 
the New) a Against Dis- faculty of Emory University and accepted a posi 
crimination ws tion as Assistant Professor of Urban Sociology in 
iki, Walter E. Boek, Assistant to the Commissioner, the Perkins School of Theology, Southern Metho- 
New York State Department of Health, has been dist University. This appointment became effective 
reappointed Research Associate in the Department with the of the Fall Semester, ‘1954, 

_ of Sociology and Anthropology at Cornell Uni- 
Bn and Lecturer in the School of Nursing of Trinity —— Washington, DC. Eva J. 
a a ve Ross has resumed her duties as head of the De- 


partment Sociology after a sabbatical leave 


supervising field’ workers and to prepare the tabu- 


- University of North Dakota. A Social Science © ‘ spent in research, writing, and lecturing in Great pe 


- Research Institute has been established with the Britain, France, and Spain, 
the social sciences, particularly pertaining to Wichita. Jean Fyfe Baird has 
North Dakota and the Great Plains.” The Institute the staff and will be ‘in charge of the 


is governed by a Director and a Board representing courses on marriage. ae 


s geography, history, political science, and sociology- abe University. Omar K. Moore, a Ph. D. a 
_ anthropology. A grant has been received from a Washington University, 1949, has been res A 
private Midwestern foundation in support of a re- Assistant Professor of Sociology. For the 
search project: “Economic and Social Impacts of two years he was social science analyst with the 
Oil Developments in the Area of | Williston, North : Naval Research Laboratory in Washington where 
- Dakota. ” The project is in progress with a team of he headed the sociometrics section of the Systems _ 
University staff members and several assistants Division, conducting experiments relating to prob-— 
_ working in the field last summer. Other projects Jem solving and decision. making. He is teaching 
are in the planning stage. Peter A. Munch, head - courses in comparative social theory and in small 
ropology, group research. Hie 
has been appointed director. er ite _ John H. Mabry, who has the doctorate from 
_ Robert B. Campbell has been promoted to’ As the University of Iowa, 1948, and who has = 
sistant Professor of Sociology. During the summer Yale since 1953 as Postdoctoral Fellow, USPHS, 
_ he was engaged in research under the auspices of. a has been appointed Lecturer in Sociology. He is 
4 the Social Science Research Institute (the Williston — teaching a course in human ecology and also, as \ 
|e . He is a member of the board of the a reserve officer with the Air Force, a course on 


“International ‘Tensions and Security in the Air 


University is the new name of John S. Ellsworth, who has been a . 
Roosevelt College of Chicago, effective September re staff since 1946, has been appointed Director — 
1, 1954, the beginning of its tenth academic year. al the Office for Selective Service and Veterans 
er Clair Drake taught at the University f Affairs and of the Bureau for Foreign Nationals 


Liberia in Monrovia in the spring of 1954. For He will henceforth devote part time to teaching, 


> aaa he has a Ford fellowship for research in continuing his work in industrial sociology and in { 
_ Africa and spent the fall in Accra, Gold Coast. a. the undergraduate ~ Directed Sate pug : 


Robert E. T. Roberts is teaching part-time with which he is chairman. oe 
= rank of Assistant Professor. He is ae a Richard D. Schwartz, who has completed a 
for courses in anthropology in the absence of Mr three-year Postdoctoral “Fellowship in n Behavior 
Drake, we: Science at the Institute of Human Relations, 
‘Dan C. Lortie — during the 1954 summer — serving as consultant to the Yale Study Unit in 
Session. Psychiatry and Law. He also served as consultant 
research problems in this field during the meet- 


Jackson has resigned from the School of Theology ag 
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"Southern Minois University. Clarence of the Group for the Advancement of Psy- 


joined the faculty of the Department of Sociology — chiatry last spring. He is continuing his teaching 
2 —_— Anthropology, September, 1954. He received in the college Divisional Program in human cul- 


his doctorate from the University of Indiana, ture and behavior and also is participating in oll ; 


‘June, 1954. Directed Studies program in the liberal arts. 
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stants: The following have been assistants in in St. on July 26, 1954. 
: Burwell Dodd, . Peter M. Park, Lumley was born in Canada on June 
| Fort _ and George Psathas. Douglas L. C. Rennie has been 1880. He received the B.A. degree from Hiram 
appointed laboratory assistant. College in 1905, the M.A. from McMaster Uni- 
yurteen , «During the past year the Yale Sociology Club, versity in 1907, the B.D. from Yale University in 
ology Jed by George Psathas, president, had a series of 1909, and the Ph.D. from Yale in 1912. pee a. 
Mexico, meetings featuring visiting speakers from sociology {Re His academic career began in 1906, when he 
and related fields. Guest speakers inchaded Robert was appointed ‘Principal of Sinclair College, St. 
ity of _ Bierstedt, City College of. New York; Kingsley = Thomas, Ontario, whj ch position he held for two. = 
Davis, Columbia University; Harold Lasswell, Yale years. In 1912, following his graduation from 
Law School; and C. Wright Mills, Columbia Uni- Yale, he _ went to Butler University, where he 
versity. This year’s program will be led by Douglas ‘served as Professor of Sociology until 1920. He > 
newly elected president of the Club. = the Ohio State University faculty as As- 
University Study Unit in Sociology and _ sistant Professor of Sociology in 1920, and was 
Medicine has been _established under a grant from Professor the following year. He was chair- 
| man the Department of Sociology between 
purpose to coordinate the growing ‘jnterest: of the 1932 and 1940, and became Professor Emeritus in 
Medical School in the social sciences with the in- 1945. 
creasing research interests of the Department of | He taught as Visiting Professor at Yale “<a 
Sociology in the field of medicine. The Steering x versity in 1924, and in the _summer ‘schools of — = di 
Committee of the Unit includes Leo W . Simmons, Northwestern University in 1924, Syracuse Uni- 4 
AB. Hollingshead, and Albert F. Wessen from versity in 1929, and Western Reserve University 


{ 


ouglas 


Sterling Professor of Pediatrics and Director of | = Dr. Lumley was the author of a a number of 7 
the Child Study Center, George B. Darling, Pro- — significant books in the field of Sociology. ‘His — 

fessor of Human Ecology in the Department of Means of Social Control was published in 1925. 

Public Health, and Bertram H. Roberts, Assistant 1928 he published Principles Sociology, 

Professor of Psychiatry. In addition to providing which went through two editions and numerous 

a forum in which the mutual interests of medicine _ printings, and was one of the most widely- used a i 
and the social sciences can be explored, the Study sociology textbooks for many years. He was the - 
Unit © will evaluate and organize specific research f co-author with Professor B. H. Bode, of Ourselves _ 
projects in its areas of interest. As a preliminary and the World, published in 1931. In 1935 his mig 

project, B. H. Roberts and A. F. Wessen are book, The Propaganda Menace, was published. He __ 

_ preparing a select, annotated bibliography on Social — contributed about fifty items to the Dictionary of — a 
Aspects of Medicine. Professor Hollingshead and a Sociology, edited by Professor H. P. Fairchild, and a 4 


“oo 4 ‘a Dr. Roberts are organizing an inter-university, was editor of The Ohio Sociologist (later The Ohio — 
a inter-disciplinary project on factors contributing — _ Valley Sociologist) for ten years. He was at work | 


- to mental health in a New England community. ~ - ona volume, The Social Order, at the time of his 


engaged in many activities off 


‘campus. He was on the Chautauqua > 
\ has come to the Review of the - platform | in 1919, lectured widely in behalf of the 
death of a former me mber, Mrs. Ethel S. Dummer, Country Life Movement, and served as a member. 
who for many years attended and took part in of the Columbus Board of Zoning Adjustment _ 
meetings of the Society. She made a number of and of the Columbus Planning Commission. 

contributions, for the most part anonymously, to Dr. Lumley always devoted considerable time 
research and publication ‘by members of the to his students, inviting them to come to his 
ciety. Her autobiography, W hy I Think So, w office and discuss their problems with him. His” 


in Chicago in 1935. will be mourned by innumerable 


Jirector 


eterans 
tionals. 


__-FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 


| Elmore Lumley, Professor Emeritus 
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"Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy. By Au LVIN- rules. This discussion loses part 
-W. Govutpner. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free of its value for a theory of bureaucracy when 


Press, 1954. 282 82 pp. $4.50. -Gouldner fails to incorporate his development 


This will become a standard study, frequently “into the provisional classification of “mock,” 
cited in the | literature, in the growing body “representative,” and _“punishment- centered” 


of research on organizational behavior. It is types of bureaucracy. We will discuss in detail 


; a study of one gypsum plant employing ‘about the substantive implication of this below. _ 
workers, of whom about 80 were subject this point: it is pertinent to ask: “Why is 
to i intensive analysis. The organization under- _ there apparent failure to achieve “real con- 
went a a change in plant manager. The research gruence and coherency among all the findings 


change within 2 the __ framework os of :. Weber’ s After all, the study was small in scope, and 

q data could not have been so ov erwhelming 

on the one p side, this theory of ‘bureaucracy. _ as to preclude an over-all analysis. _ i 
i _ What I would like to suggest is s that s b- a 


examines some of the consequences of the and their interpretation in this = 


can illuminate industrial research, data bear- 
ing on factory processes can, on the other _ division of a large theoretical model into | parts 
‘side, help us to evaluate the theory, to modify or quasi-models must constantly have the guid- 
and redirect it” (p. "ance of the larger theory as the binder that 
Gouldner is exceptionally perceptive re- holds the part- -theories ‘together. Gouldne 
a seascher who, in this study, makes important hinges. his typology of bureaucracy on the 
‘~—aion to the elaboration and extension analysis _of bureaucratic rules alone. Weber 
hypotheses concerning behavior in organiza- dealt with bureaucracy additionally in terms 
tions. This was precisely his goal: ob- of leadership, decision- making, recruitment, 
7 - se of this research is to clarify some of succession, motivation and incentives, and the 
social processes leading to different degrees” “broad social processes that made “for group 
a bureaucratization, to identify some of the solidarity. I think that if Gouldner had toa | 
crucial variables, and to formulate tentative his three types of bureaucracy in these other 
propositions (hypotheses) concerning their” dimensions, he might have significantly modi- 
inter-connections” (p. 27). He has made a_ fied his ‘classifications. But even granting his 
‘significant breakthrough in the generally un- failure to do so, it seems reasonably clear 
critical acceptance of Weber’s formulations. from his: data that by the rule-making 
. The refinements of hypotheses Gouldner pro- enforcing criteria alone there must be desig- 
poses are grounded in empiricism, and there- — still another bureaucratic type that I 
highly plausible. He concludes the study 
with six hypotheses. For example, Gouldner states: 
a re reviewer who is ‘sympathetically “the informal ‘group and its norms, then, con- 
ented to the area of this research, its approach, stituted functional equivalent for bureau- 


tures 0: 


system: 
tions ( 
making 


feature 
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can th 


making 
three | 
lineated 
within ; 
racy, bi 
racy fo 


gov 


would» be. inclined to call the ‘ ‘self-directed” 


‘tions, 
these v 


nificant! 


and point of view, it seems pertinent to raise cratic rules to the degree, at least, that is den 
three ta 


some technical questions. ‘These questions are served to allocate concrete work responsibilities { 
Ds ~~ to inquire, not condemn. I think that and to specify individual duties” (p. 164). In 
Gouldner has now posed for organization general, the “self-directed” bureaucracy 1 is what 
"theory and research some critical methodologi- finds in the ‘underground operations among 
cal and _ substantive issues. His study isa the gypsum miners. It can even be argued 
milestone in this connection. that the six major functions assigned to “organi- 
At the methodological a there are two. zation rules by Gouldner find their counterpart 
principal issues: (1) what is the relationship the “self-directed” bureaucracy. 4 
“otween whole theoretical models and quasi-— Now, what I have called the “self-directed” 
 invdels, and (2) with what precision can illus- bureaucracy is what is often designated as the 
trative exposition serve the functions of group. It would certainly be strech 
proof? ing the ‘concept of bureaucracy to include the 
With respect to point (1) the author has” informal group as a type of such behavior. 


very” perceptive analysis of the functions of _ what Gouldner i is presenting us with 
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| what he is really 


are not types” at all! Maybe 
giving us are types of situa- 
tions in which ‘ae rules governing per- 
sonal behavior are established. He is not ex- 
amining directly the system of governance that 
has come to be designated as bureaucratic. 


Perhaps the root this problem m lies in 

the: of social 


His more limited problem - is to determine the Sealy deal with latent functions? As brilliant a 
organizational equivalents of the community as Merton’ ‘original formulation | is, it 
-folkways and mores. The dev ware of these does not give us a satisfactory answer to this f. 

organizational equivalents are to be found in problem. ‘Surely Gouldner, in this research, has 

the rule-making structures of organizations. not moved us forward on this score. He has 
But _just as the folkways and mores of us with some first- rate 


tems of governance, s so the rule- -making struc- _liantly emphasized the aspects of some 
tures of organizations by no means exhaust the “making functions. I submit he could 


a 


the 


Weber 


terms 


ment, 


the 
group 


systems of command and direction in organ’ 
tions (including here, of course, the decis. n-— 


feature of the “rationality” of bureaucratic 
administration). Granting this possibility, we 
can then see that the: 
making group is a meaningful addition to the 


may be encompassed 


within a system of governance called bureauc- b 


racy, but are not themselves types of bureauc- — 
racy for they are only parts of a total system 


“self-directed” rule- 


have’ done this in his armchair, « except for the 


experiential value of dirtying his hands as a 
making operations that are such a characteristic . participant observer in an organization to gain 
illustrations for his hypotheses (or even bases — 


for their formulation). He certainly does not 


‘prove any of his propositions (nor does he 


claim to). But this is still a scientific problem, 
three types of ‘Tule-creating situations de- not the scientific problem. 


Aside” from the ‘substantive issue 
types of rule-making situations raised above, 


there are other issues ‘to consider. The first — 


has to do with Gouldner’ s notion of tension 


for governing men. ee as being the primary dynamic dimension for 


My main first point is to suggest that a 
special construction of the concept of bu- 
_ Teacuracy has been a consequence of the part- 
oa being ‘substituted for the whole theoreti- 


lineated by Gouldner. 


analysis of the rule-making aspects of organiza- 


= model. Gouldner has given us a penetrating 


tions, but he has yet to demonstrate that 


these: variations in rule- making situations (in- 


nificantly associated with types of 


7 larly changes in rule-making. His analysis of 


analyzing organizational change, particu-— 


tension, or the resolution of dilemmas as he 


‘sometimes characterizes hinges» ‘upon the 
succession of plant managers. The former long- 


time manager had a “leniency pattern” in & 
directing the plant. successor developed 
“close supervision” as the principal means" for 
legitimizing his succession. The new manager x 


was viewed as resolving tensions but also creat- 


= my own “suggested addition) are sige 


ing them in establishing new equilibria in the 


bureaucratic administration. 
The second methodological question | has organization. The term tension is a fashionable. 4) 
to do with the functions of illustrative ex- one. It also has a dynamic sense to it that 
position in scientific proof. This study | is com- makes it attractive. But Gouldner | goes on to _ 
posed entirely of assertions in the form ef anne and portray in beautiful fashion the 
limited generalizations, in most instances fol- “cake of custom” of the gypsum miners whose 
lowed by illustrations from the factory to dynamic system rule-making (my “self- 
_ demonstrate the generalization (there are only directed” type) does not lend itself at all to — 
three tables” given, one « of which is placed a tension analysis. Gouldner shows that 
a footnote). The difficult thing about mot persistence of miner absenteeism in spite of 
tive exposition is that no one (and this may - “close supervision” is grounded not in tension- — 
ag well include investigator himself!) can relieving behavior but in -“custom-persisting” 
anything about the frequency with which 2 It might be well to drop the ‘notion 
a given illustrative incident will occur or the = of tension for it is a | very slippery concept 
t _—s certainty that it is the only possible ote all Meaning at the same time either too much or 
that will arise in the situation. The illustration too anche, = 
Ei. tends to substitute the | plausible for the p proof. _ Another substantive issue has to ) do with ‘the: 
_, The illustration makes sense of the proposition. "scope that Gouldner gives to the structural and 
_ We therefore tend to give greater plausibility _ technological features of the organization. At 
to the proposition. But just because the one the one extreme he takes into account with | 
illustration does make sense does not give more” insight the technology of mining 7 
than plausible value to the proposition. Far tts jm and the isolation and danger inherent in the ~ 
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"belief system. emphasis upon ‘the ‘may forward collaborative ‘a 
nological imperatives of work is much less _ The book does two things extremely well, 
search to examine the impact of technology between medical science and social science, 
work behavior since the contrasts were so Although ‘unclassified, the bibliography will be 
sharp in this small and readily comprehended ‘welcomed by many students of these two fields, 
In another direction he points out that the forms of illness which seem responsive to he ol 
= manager came to the plant under instruc- relationships. By so doing the book -vividly” 
tions from top management to “tighten up” clarifies the notion of psychosomatic medicine, 
above the plant level are almost en- of the sick person, and of 
tirely ignored. But it is precisely at the top “comments on hospital practice. 
levels of management that many of the aspects ‘The framework of theory on con- 
himself are to be found. The decision-making vidual. sociocultural system: provokes 
with respect to the firm (and not in relation stress for the individual, to which he may | 
dition playing on the administrator’s behavior servations indicate that emotional: ‘stress may 
ay director of men. We glimpse none of ‘cause dy. sfunction n and ey ev entually, i in some cases, 
this in Gouldner’s account. The nature of this lesion of an organ” (p. 162). They continue; _ 
- - directing rules. The market decisions and pro- _ ineptly as organisms by the use and abuse of 
- duction decisions, the financing decisions and__ their nasal and visual organs, , others by over- 
_ the inventory decisions (to mention but a few) eating or by excessive preparations for + ae 


= established for the surfacemen in the ‘. offers a forty-six page bibliography of the 
=, . Gouldner perhaps” failed to seize Furthermore, the authors provide some of the 
and make the operation “efficient.” Beyond that Bey ond these, the book offers a 
to personnel which is where Gouldner focuses) ‘respond “aptly” or “ineptly. ” The authors 
_ decision- making process or processes may be “to similar types of situations . . . some indi- . 
= a level of activity in a others by misapplied reactions within their 


plant. Here was an ideal situation for the re- items of research which lie on the borderland — 
opportunity fully. incisive description available of those 
an of description the reaches of manage- « theory for understanding the social environ- 
bureaucracy with which Weber concerned cepts “culture,” “society,” the 
obviously an important environmental con- quote Stanley Cobb: “innumerable clinical ob- 
totally” different from the making of people- -viduals respond ‘normally’ while others react 
bureaucracy that has much to do with what ee , others by overwork of | 
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their skeletal muscles and cranial arteries, and — 
still others by pronounced fluctuations in their — 
cardiovascular systems or by changes in meta- 


& analysis is ignored. 
We can perhaps make a prediction. Gould- 
of patterns of in ustrial bureaucracy. | e has obbd further: ut the reason one vomi 
rather given us an important treatise on the another palpitates, another has hives, 
toms. His study is highly illuminating in show- The authors attempt to frame a ry a 
ing the bases upon which human behavior toa account for the response of a specific organ 


becomes - routinized | in stress- ss-provoking situations. is, indeed, 4 
the constitutional inferiority of the organ 


BF ‘Be! | 


~ Rosert Dusin that leads to its choice in such a pattern a 


—— aa rather the total dynamics of the 


situation in which the individual is involved, 

and his attitude toward it, as determined in 
Social in By Leo W. large part by his personal history. The par- 
| MONS and Harotp G. Wotrr. New York: ticular protective reaction pattern evoked and 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1954 254 pp. $3.: 50. perpetuated may be seen as a function of the 
«... Significance of the stress laden events to 


volume, sponsored by the Russell Sage individual in relationship to his goals, 
4 Foundation, is one of the first fruits of the habituated attitudes, and his particular socio- 
collaboration, the New w York Hospital- cultural backgrounds” (p. 166). Following, as 
Cornell Medical Center, of social science and this does, the crisp, precise descriptions of the 
medicine. The aim of the book is to explore ‘symptoms of psychosomatic illness, such a 
“some of the Major areas of interest shared formulation is ; disappointingly vague. One sus- 
by medicine and social science” ‘reference pects that a framework of “sociocultural theory 


to “those those concepts and formulations that bear is inadequate for the task. 


| 
4 
— 
University o 
{ | 


‘well, 


f the have profited markedly by This. ‘combination ‘teeatios textbook is 
tland | theories of institutional structure and small soundly designed and carefully constructed from 
ience, organization, the writers tend to see Chapter 1, “The Problem and Its Setting,” 
ill be the hospital as a culture, a‘ “seemingly callous Chapter 18, “Social Crisis, Demoralization, — 
fields, culture” (p. 173). The discussion makes little and Control.” Each step in the development 

f the  —yse of available theory of the social psychology of the theory is expounded and illustrated by 

those of illness. The role of. language and other research data. or descriptive examples before 


social — q systems of symbols i in the etiology of psychoso- 7 


the next step is taken . The sprightly style of 
ividly matic illness is left out “account, as is any 
licine, discussion of the self as an object to the per- 
ework — son. The authors seem to equate the self with 


: and aids the ‘reader to: move e ahead with interest 


er of -*- it stands the title of the volume is a “worl n 
ee misleading; a more apt choice would have been hand, and, on ays —— to the beliefs of how 
> con- ocial Anthropology and Medicine. who assume the individual is motivated by 
“ind- Hatt conscious forces rooted deep in the human 
vokes psyche. LaPiere, also, challenges the currently 


M cGill Uni niversity 


popular assumptions of the “mass society” 

school of theorists who believe: man in western 
il ob- a A Theory of . Social Control. RICHARD society is the victim of control by 
may 


LaPrere. New York: McGraw-Hill Book communication.” 


cases, Company, Inc., 1954. xi, 568 pp. $7. 50. LaPiere i is aware of the challenges his theory 
tinue: poses for other theoretical positions. Rather 
-indi- ‘Sixty years Ross, in the old than ignore he succinctly states anti- 


react 


ise of 


Stanford University library, conceived of social thetical theories one by one. Then he 0 . 


ey are > untenable from his S perspective. 
this: necessary ground clearing 
years, Ross worked out the details of his a he demonstrates his mastery over 


gether. In the course of the next _half- dozen 


pioneer treatise on Social Control. Some twenty 


control as the “Tinchpin” that holds s« society | to- 


riposte. His deft turn of phrase will titillate 
years ago, R. T. LaPiere began to formulate most readers, but it may be a stressful experi- 
_ the theoretical conceptions of the treatise under ence for those who have verbal darts tossed a 
review. Although LaPiere followed Ross their direction, 

Stanford, he has based his analysis mainly on —_This is a significant book, and it may be a __ 
the ideas of Ross’ persistent critic, Charles H. - controversial one. It needed to be written; oe 

_ Cooley. This orientation has resulted in a far "field of social control has lagged behind ‘other 


narrower conception of social control than fields in sociology largely because we have 
in sociological circles. 


| MaPlere views social control as one 0 ‘of the ‘an up-to-date text. This book should be read 


three” “forces” that enter into the to forces widely by journeymen sociologists, for it sets 


neither an adequate statement of theory, 
fon of human conduct. . The other two forces 


_a model sociological theorists might well follow, 
organ 


tie socialization the individual in its thought structure and lucidity. = 

m . a “The impact of specific situations on ithe in- Graduate students should find it of value; un- > + 
of the dividual” (p. vi). As the “third force,” social dergraduates can understand it, but they will — 
olved, control “mediates between the personality and need good teaching to accompany it. The one oh 
ed in _—the specific situation in which the individual ‘negative reaction of this reviewer is the con- 
pare acts” (p. v vi). LaPiere believes social control, viction that LaPiere ‘might have given more 
iand _ thus conceived, is derived, for the most part, _ credit to E. A. Ross, * E. Lumley, and L. L. ‘oe 

f 
yf the rom an n individual’s desire for status in small, Bernard. of Ross has gone be- 
o the intimate, continuous, primary groups. The in- j h L 
e : dividual is induced to adjust to th ms of Yond the mere fact that both he and aPiere 
phy worked on the Stanford cam 1s. Men 
socio- his primary groups by his need to gain an ded he hi 0 pus we 
aS approved Status with them. Conceived of in ground t history of American sociology 
if the this way, social control is extension of recognize Ross’ influence in more than one 
cha social p psychological theory rather than of socio- chapter of the book, but this debt is no 


a limited one. He is ‘content, apparently, Yale 


leave to others the of a theory 


1 that . = The chapter on hospital practice suffers of social control that takes into consideration — ta 
similarly from the restricted frame of refer- social and cultural phenomena outside the 
4. be 
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Essays in Sociological Theory (Revised Edi- 

tion). By Tatcorr Parsons. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1954. 459 pp. $6.00. 

3 Inasmuch as this is a revised edition of i” 

book p published in 1949, it is appropriate first. 
to. indicate the respects in which it differs 

from its predecessor. Three of the essays in 


earlier volume are omitted: (1) the 


on Max Weber, because it is ; readily a available 
in the Introduction to the Parsons-Henderson 
_ Translation of Weber’s The Theory of Social 
and Economic Position 


af an unaccustomed clarity. But then the sentences 


to communicate and for this 


stylistic idi also recede to Some course 


tent and the language» assumes, , on occasion, appear 
then d 
bulary 


lapse again, as in the last paper in the book | 
‘The re 


_ (“A Revised Analytical Approach to the Theory — 
of Social Stratification’ ’), into a Stygian dark. point 
ness where the ‘size of a society ‘becomes q or of 
integrative exigency” and where we meet such dentall 
miserable specimens as a “situational object- reader. 
system,” a “system- -integrative, ” and an “in. 7 cover | 
stitutionalized  ascriptive- qualitative | to the 
complex.” The language here results simply in ) the inc 

this 
“author cannot t shift the responsibility to his an 
takes 


(compare, for example, Kingsley Davis’ s bril- 


he Ai ciel because some liant discussions of the same subject, especially 
of its content rae is obsolete in view of in Human Society). In some sections the lan- 


subsequent w ork. Omitted also is the biography 
of the author, by Bernard Barber, which _ 
peared in the first edition. 


to understand. One is 


guage becomes so unbelievable that it invites e 
caricature or parody rather than a serious effort 
tempted to recall 


The new essays are eight in number and, Jonathan ‘Swift’s remark that when the waters 
in ‘spite of the space } which a listing requires, are clear - you can see to the bottom. Bai. 


if together with the dates of original publication: 


seems appropriate to mention them 


(1) “Democracy and Social Structure in Pre- 
es Nazi Germany,” 1942, (2) “Some Sociological 
_ Aspects of the Fascist Movements,” 


- _ “The Population and Social Structure of Japan,” = 


- 1946 (4) “Social Classes and Class Conflict i 


1942, (3) picion between author and e even the 


_ The stylistic barrier, however, is not the only — 
_ one which discourages a sympathetic response. 


explana 


other. 
general 
best- intentioned ‘reader. We refer to. Parson’s _tween 
tendency to usurp the function of the “critic issue it 


to ‘mention, creates a curtain of 


A second mannerism, which it may seem un- Z the 


- the Light of Recent Sociological Theory,” 1949, and, in passages unmarked by even a modicum — q a 
_ (5) “Psychoanalysis and the Social Structure, _ modesty, to trace the phases of his own dd 


1950, (6) “The . Prospects | ‘Sociological 


"career, to describe his own intellectual develop- 


_-‘ Theory,” 1950, (7) “A Sociologist Looks at ment, and to praise his own theoretical achieve- 


the earlier ‘volume, is a bibliography of the 


author’ s writing, again brought up to date. 
Since 1 the essays | deal with different ae author’s evaluation of it. This practice serves 
and = since there is no 0 space to discuss them unfortunately not to stimulate the reader but 
Setiatim, a volume such as this is difficult to rather to antagonize him. It encourages a critic 
- review. Parsons himself compounds the diffi- to probe at the most vulnerable passages in the 
culty by certain mannerisms which make it _ Parsonian doctrine and to ignore the virtues of 


_ almost impossible for a reviewer to respond 


= with enthusiasm. The first of these is his fam- _ 


ous, or infamous, “style.” In these essays, as wisdom of Parsons’s effort to put together a 
in his books, it is always labored, frequently — _ unique vocabulary for sociological theory. This _ 
tortuous, and sometimes quite opaque. It issues _ effort has been criticized by the late Ellsworth | 

_ with depressing regularity in something which ‘Faris | in his review of The Social System and 
‘Wright Mills has” described (in the defended by ‘Theordore Abel in criticism of 


” It is not, be sure, of its consequences. “ay relev ant to this 
bad. While hardly likely to excite the admira- collection of papers because in all of them 
tion of a literary critic, the writing nevertheless Parsons is intent upon relating the peat | 
is somewhat superior in those e essays in which at hand to his’ own theoretical constructions. 
~The first of these consequences is that his 


the author is dealing with substantive rather 
than methodological problems. In other essays, 7 


ences (economists, lawyers, psy choanalysts), hi his 


the Legal Profession, ” 1952, and (8). “A Re ments. He writes indeed as if he were his own | 
vised Analytical Approach to the Theory of _ principal wg a practice which involves an 
Social Stratification,” 1953. Included also, as adverse but ‘friendly’ critic in a double diss 


‘agreement—once with author’s general” Motivat 
‘sociological orientation and once again with the -plaud t 
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shall not now argue wie the propriety or the. 


some of the others. 
We 


Teceives 


“conceptual eccentricities force him to devote Motivati 


several delivered before non-sociological audi- : an inordinate amount of time and attention to 


the explanation | of his own vocabulary, in the 
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REV IEWS 
course of which the problem frequently dis- occasions, notably in the development of 
appears. The second is that many of the issues the “means-end schema” and indeed in “the 
then discussed have their source in the voca- theory o of action” itself, when it has pir aaa 
. itself and have no independent locus. Hf that Parsons was not writing sociological theory 
The reader of Parsons is often told that some at all but constructing usnmuene::seid 
point or distinction is of ‘strategic significance” social p: psy sychology. 
or of “crucial importance’ '—judgments, i inci- Such strictures as these carry no 
which might well be left the tion 1 that the essays collected here merit con 
reader. It is therefore a disappointment to dis-  signment to some limbo whose inhabitant 
cover” that the issue pertains in so many cases speak no English and write no sociology. Quite 5 
to the terminology and not to the subject of the contrary. These papers are always thought- — . 
the inquiry upon which the author is engaged. ful and often profound. The book belongs in — 
In this respect Parsons” ‘seems In the library of every sociologist. When Parsons al 
is his analytical affections the concept always forgets about his pattern- -complexes, his sys- 
ject precedence over the content, the manner  tem-processes, his basic orientation-foci, and his 
F over the matter, the method over the substance. =z pattern maintenance phases, he is more 


sion 
ences 


Our remarks so far, suffering perhaps from than capable of giving us useful insights, some 


the Parsonian influence, have also concerned of which, if not “strategic” and “crucial,’ are 


ites method rather than substance. Let us turn to at least significant and important. 

substance and, in the space which remains, Rosert 
recall what we can say about the author’s treat- City College New York 4 
ment of a central sociological problem. Oneof 


‘only the relative weight to. be assigned, in the 
jonse, explanation of human conduct, to institutions  Orrawax, n: Routled K 
un- the one hand to motivation on the ge 8 
q Paul. Ltd. (Grove. distributor), 1953. 


‘sus- ther. This, in a larg er sen e of course is the 


son’s tween sociology and social psychology. On this fo in America there is no consensus 
critic issue it cannot be said that Parsons gives us about the scope and -subject- matter of ‘whet 
definitive or ‘even consistent decision. loosely called educational sociology. “Little 
om deed, he seems somewhat reluctant to do $0. clarification of this confusion will be provided 
elop- In several of the essays, those dealing for — by the small volume here under review, said 


lieve- 
own 
es an 


example with professional activities and with — to be the first serious British contribution to 
economic activities, he suggests that some of te the field. Except for three of its nine p chapters 


dis- acquisitiveness) thas be a brief introduction to general 
neral Motivational in origin. We are ready to ap- sociology with considerable emphasis upon its 
hthe Plaud this conclusion seems: a wholly educational implications. In other words, the 

erves appropriate assertion for a a sociologist to make. text is self- contained, and the author assumes rf 
r but But the discussion in other essays tends often that the onder has had little or no previous — 
critic to turn into motivational channels this acquaintance with academic sociology. Since 
nthe contrary cuphesis receives concrete expression this plan might easily have resulted in a huge 


es of the author’ manifest interest in psycho- volume, the author’ s ability to condense and 
analysis. It occurs also in his suggestion that summarize is put to. a severe test, but 
othe a change is to be explained by alterations which he passes successfully. In fact, it is 


ner a in basic motivations. In fairness to Parsons, ‘tempting to ‘speculate upon the possibility that 
‘This he often declares that behavior must be ana- many books in American sociology might be : - 
vorth lyzed both i in terms of motivational forces and improved by being: forced into the on of 


Which behavior takes place, and that ele- As _ already indicated, although primary 
_Ments of both kinds “are involved in a peculiar — - emphasis is upon the © analy sis of education L 
kind of interdependence.” But this merely poses rather than of society, relatively little space 
the problem; it does not answer it. In spite is given to education itself. One chapter, how- 
of an insistence upon the importance of institu- — ev er, is devoted to “the social determinants — : 
tions, the concept of institution sometimes of education England”. during the past 
_‘Teceives an almost psychological definition, and century, a second deals with “the educational 

motivation thus r returns to the rostrum ‘in a needs of our future society,” and a third dis- — 
new disguise. One views these tendencies with : cusses the problems of authority peter democ- 
apprehension, especially because there hav racy in “te climate of the school. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 
commendable feature i is the author’s This” has many omissions and 
of his social philosophy from his soci- oversimplifications, but so _ much is accom. 
ology in a concluding chapter entitled “Be- plished in its few pages that even a listing — 
yond Sociology.” ” American authors might of these defects seems somewhat out of place, 
their ‘own and their readers’ ‘arity Both sociologists and educators in 1 America 
of thinking by similarly distinguishing between may well benefit by a careful reading of this 
their more or less scientific sociological analy odest British 
ses and their own value-judgments. 

"4 Ottaway’s general point of view is that the George Peabody College 

sociology education is the study he ~ 
between society and education. 
To him education is broadly conceived as the 
attempts, in school or out of it, “to develop — 


of at W Work. By Heanesr A 


personality of the child and to pre prepare him 1954. ix, 379 ‘PP. 00. 00. 


membership in his society.” “Education| ‘The dynamics” is currently 
cannot be separated from the social process. i. used to refer to” a field of research and to << 
it is concerned with the formation of human set of techniques for bringing about change in i 
- attitudes and interests within that process.” groups. In both cases ‘it deals not only with 
_ Throughout the volume the author empha- those things w which go on within gr groups but also 
sizes the two somewhat conflicting functions of | 4a between groups, particularly those things which — 
education: to hand on the cultural values and | are referred to as inter- “group relations. If the 
_ behavior patterns of an existing culture, and reader wishes to know more of the general 
at the same time to develop critical and crea- _ theoretical orientation of this field and of the 


tive individuals able and willing | to initiate’ 7 research which tests some of the hypotheses 


a social change. He resolves this conflict by derived from the theory, he should read Group | } 


_ accepting the program of Karl Mannheim for — Dynamics by Cartwright and Zander. If, how- 


i oe Third Way,” a democratic society where ever, the reader wishes to know more about the 1 


_ planning would be not for conformity but for applied aspects of the field, then he will find 

variety and where agreement would exist upon» in Thelen’ n’s Dynamics of Groups at Work an 

a few basic values while more “complicated” excel” ent example of the group dynamist at 
* 


values left open to choice and work. 


experiment. : Thelen is one one of perhaps a dozen ‘men whose 
The problems of social change are of special present activities cover the field of group dy- 
‘7 interest to Ottaway. After a competent discus- _ namics. He is a man of many parts who applies 
gion of how culture changes, including an ex- action research to the problems of a commvu- | 
evaluation of the cultural lag hypothesis, nity in transition, with better ways 
. he notes that education follows rather = * 

— leads society. Education As “a force which sup- sultant for business managenient, leads a train 
ports. and develops the changes in social aims ing group and is a charter member of the Na- 
already decided upon by those in power, but tional Training Laboratory for Group Develop. 
does not initiate changes,” although ment held each summer Bethel, Maine, 

eta prepare a new generation ready for acts as resource person for those who would 

change.” Ahold effective meetings, 
~ Value- judgments of a society largely direct ‘The -author’s experience in these areas is 
j educational change by determining what types presented in Part I of the book, entitled “Six 
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“Th 


logical 


tween 


of learning should be encouraged and what Technologies,” where a technology is defined | 


types should be discouraged. In his final chap- as “a set of principles useful to bring about 
ter C Ottaway states his own faith in the values change toward desired ends.” In Part II, “Ex 


of more civilization (defined as an absence. of -planations,” “concepts useful in thinking about 
over one’s fellows), greater control ov er activity of its social purposes 


from pa misfits,” find that the best of his ideas have 
“it is already becoming less and less neces- into” this volume and are enriched 


time goes on there may -_pumerous illustrations. One dominant character- 


arise fant: new elite. of = able istic of Thelen’s style which should please stu- 
— den ts and practitioners is the anes of 


the “d 
measut 


few ex 
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is to come frequently upon such incisive Readers who are familiar with The Ri 
q 0! 
‘Ignored 
Several 

t 


his basic the form of lists. There are individuals “(who are » the subjects 
~~ of them, as the author notes with some — of study) be put together as a group with 
surprise 0 on the last “page of the reference to (the 1e concept being 
estigated)? . Is the group or the indi- 
iy vidual the proper referent for a given action 
of experience “pattern?” Guttman scale analysis affords 
34 generalizations about organizing activities for ; procedure for directly answering the first ques- 
specific purposes tion but only a springboard for inferring the 
specifications for in-service training, answer ‘to the latter. For the scale as such 1 
_ 7 problems of administrators — _—veals only the patterning of acts or responses 
summarized principles for but not the structuring of individuals. 
principles for trainers in human relations Part Two is dev oted measurement de- 
basic principles for all technologies 4 tan of 
13 principles for control of the group = with ion of uni imen 
4 sionality in the patterning of test behavior. 


4 major functions of leadership 

rently problems of leaders All the instances presented are sociometric- -type 
Stes principles of b etween ‘groups ai and questionnaire Tesponses. Guttman analysis is 
ngein throughout to determine whether a cumu- 
_ lative scale exists. What will | perhaps be novel 
ut and extremely suggestive to ‘many, especially 
which to those not too well acquainted with the 
If the z reality ‘that Thelen is a man in a ‘hurry, analysis of sociometric data, is the distinction 
reneral 7 he is also a man of insight at the “gut” made between subject and object scales. The 
of - and other levels, and it is fortunate that he has came body of data can be analyzed both in 


theses terms of the actors (subject) and in terms of 
P the recipients of action (object). What dis- 
University tinguishes such analysis from the usual socio- 


“metric | analysis is the use > of multiple items 
~ 


as well as multiple individuals to classify each 
"Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis: : A individual. The variables of the scales are status, 


cations, heory, Procedures. By 
W consensus, and reputation. Some may disagree 

4 ares Joun W. Rutey, Jr. JACKSON with» these variables have been 
AND Orns. New Brunswick: Rutgers 


ceptualized (theory), but their operational 
University translation is clear (method) And this is the 


“This book attempts to codify, in methodo- ? great merit of the approach of these investi- esti- 
logical terms, one aspect of the interplay be- gators; you know precisely how they know _ 
tween theory and research. ” That aspect is what status or consensus is. 
‘the “description, empirical representation, and Part Three addressed to determination 
measurement of the single variable.” The of the interpersonal structure that can be re- 

_ methodological terms are those of Guttman vealed i in a given body of data from a “com- _ 

scale analysis. monsense” group, e.g., all (or a sample of) 

“a The authors of the nineteen chapters, with girls in a particular high school. Is the group 

few exceptions, are members of the Rutgers relevant as a. research unit with respect =. + 

_ Research Group, a continuing project in the | the variable that is the object of research? 

field of communications behavior. There is no It is pointed out that in those cases in which 

‘systematic presentation of their research but | ‘the data have been collected in such fashion _ 
rather selection examples where scale that the responses of each respondent have 


3 analysis has proved useful. However, “the ex- been articulated with explicit reference to 
4 amples are ones which are certainly of central other respondent, dyadic units can be set up 


concern most sociologists—delineation ‘of and the dyadic relationships subjected to scale 


ITposes status and role relationships and interpersonal analysis. These dyad scales, if found, provide 
ler the communications—and therefore provide a basis for making certain inferences about 
eality, a -Stantive as well as ; methodological interest. the nature of interpersonal bonds. For 

Inan introductory ov erview (Part One) John example, in combination with» analysis of the 
pub W. Riley, jr. poses what undoubtedly same data for the presence of object scales, 
Is will two the most troublesome and widely it is demonstrated that the Durkheimian 
their ignored methodological questions: in attempts tions of “mechanical” and 


to Measure” sociological: variables. (1) Do can be “empirically pinned down. 


several acts or items which the researcher Part Four provides a detailed step- -by-step 
takes to represent a_ concept “hang together” — description of several different techniques for 
‘to 0 represent a unitary concept? (2) “Sho scale a with special emphasis 0 on object 
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be short- are presented. 
For those unfamiliar with Guttman scale 


Parts Two and Three may well earlier to the same 


bit 


‘it does not contain a simple 
to the operations of scale analysis. The chapter 
by Robert N. Ford, which is presumably in- 
tended to fulfill this -function, rapidly ‘move es” 
FS from the too general to the too technical. 
For those whose familiarity with Guttman 
scale analysis is based upon experience, Parts” 
Three should prove stimulating, both 
in terms of the novel applications and the 


4 methodological cuestions that are Suggested. 
The whole lume may characterized 


_ ‘more as a manual of procedure than a methodo- 
logical treatise, for little consideration is given 
crucial general questions of methology 
scaling, though they are mentioned or implied 

from time to time. For example, what effect 
does the number of items used have on scala- 


bility? How many subjects does one need for 


adequate test of “scalability? 
are Guttman’s edicts in these matters based? 


large a difference must be observed 


achieve a scale. et there is 


evidence that respondents ‘not in fact make 


7 the choices on the dichotomous items that they 


would be expected to make on the basis of 
items with 


successiv combinations when 
start with twelve or fifteen multiple- -choice 

_ The use of the fold- -over technique to get) 
information | on consensus (taken be the 
second component of the object content scale) 
needs more clarification than that provided by a 


Richard Cohn A note. If 


| 
component) is plotted against content. There ss 
lationship then becomes an artifact of the 
mathematical analysis and needs demonstration — 

of its validity before it can be accepted. Te 
whole matter of higher components of Guttman _ 
scales and their interpretation needs elucidation, — 

At this point most of us can hardly be | 7 a 
with a statement such as that by Uriel G. Foa, ie; 
“The closure curve (third component) has two if 


: tween the coefficient of reproducibility and bending points which separate high from low 
"chance reproducibility in order to be consid- intensities. The far- -reaching psychological and 


ered significant? ‘methodological implications of this discovery 
_ There is the matter of possible « over- -capitali- hardly’ need to be stressed.” We would _ to | 7 
_ zation on chance in the successive combination have had these ‘implications spelled out. — 
of response categories that is always necessary volume does provide a useful fresh 
to achieve an “acceptable” scale when dealing exposition of the uses to which scale cole 
with items which originally have more than may be put. Its emphasis upon the 
two response categories. The new “techniques clean sociological variables ; and the deter- 
“presented for “mproving’ cumulativ scales mination of the relevancy of the group as 
and Guttman’s s “image analysis” ” make ‘oe research unit makes this work a most valuable 
possibility an even more pressing ‘matter to be to all sociology. 
4 investigated. In almost all cases a set of 
multiple-choice items must be treated as dichoto- State U niversity of Towa 
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NOTES 


Community Environment: : A Discourse on historical background included. “The 
Social Ecology. By E. A. -GUTKIND. New editor concentrates primarily upon the program 

getting York: ‘Library, 1954. = ideology of the movements and only 
| p. $3.75. incidentally refers to leadership, a, 
wil whi tactics. Beside excerpts from the work of a > 
| gers” and “fateful legacies” of modern society. prepared by 
Sy, ‘arse comments by other authors who have written 
= the ideological characteristics of social move- 
led The’ sociological reader will t be surprised to “ments. makes for rather heavy reading ¥ 
te. It book bearing the subtitle “A Die times because in most cases the discussion ad 
g ‘but course Social Ecology,” that the only is on a highly abstract and verbal level. Rightly. 
sensus explicitly ecological citation made is to the arti- ° 
ccond cle “Ecology” take a position of his own. It is possible 


Social ecology i that “no views on these isues be compatible 
through which we can obtain not only a synoptic with objectivity and that the pedagogical value 
but (p. 50). of such a collection is to furnish material to 
his ith” the student on the basis of which he can make 
3 for sociology, “it is sti preoccupied wi Ps up his own mind. However, to this reviewer 


the analytical i inv estigation of dying institutions 
@ at least seems more _Tikel B such 
‘and the evaluation of lifeless statistics” (p. ns y 


‘The author acknowledges that “I do not pre- 

tend to possess the objectivity of a ‘scholar 

whatever the claims and merits of that myste-- 

” 

rious paragon may be” (p. xiii). in all ada movements.— 

Gutkind’s plea is for a more intimate inter-— 
pendence of man and environment. He finds 


‘this to reside in a ‘Stateless world ‘in which 7, The Teaching- Learning Process. By iii 


small “introv ert’ communities have replaced “Canton, New York: The Dry den Press, 1953. 
large” impersonal states, and in which there “xvi, 350 


tionships between man ond the extemal % world. In hi his 1950 book, The Dynamics of Learn- _— 


book is indeed a “discourse,” very par- ing, Professor Cantor dealt with learning 
-tisan and fervent in character, touching: ‘on a_ process from the student viewpoint as seen in 


wide range of matters that are only remotely _ written reports and as observed from class dis- : 
= ioe This new volume examines the teaching- 


learning process primarily from the point of 
view of the teacher. In “large "measure ‘this 


present book was based on the author’s work 


and Readings. groups of teachers during the period 


— Sons, 1954. 3 500 pp. Sociology Columbia ersity. Because 
‘These Principles and Readings selected and these discussions were recorded, it was possible a 
edited. with an analytical introduction by Mr. to take extracts to illustrate vividly the various 
-Nordskog are a valuable addition to the litera- = _ This recorded interaction 4 


‘books, magazines, etc. usable and “the teacher- learning pro process to be 
form, The movements considered are Socialism Professor Cantor feels that _many teachers’ 
and Communism, Fascism and National and schools of education have generally 
_ ism, Progressive and New Deal Movements in ‘failed in the past and are still failing to present 
the United States, and Nationalism. However, “realism” the classroom—the * ‘realism” 
these movements are not analyzed in all their made possible, as he says, “by insights derived 
‘manifestations. ‘There i is } no attempt to show from the fields of psychiatry, mental hyg giene, 
work, guidance clinics and 
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effective the learner must want to jearn. the: facilities and data of the 
In order for this’ to. take place the class must National Public Opinion Research, 
bein the author’s language—“reality-centered.’ er in Japan in 1945, it was possible to design - 
When teachers “gain a better understanding | of sample divided into rural-urban | and age cate. ee 

and insight into human relations” the learning gories for the purpose of administering opinion — 

= will be considerably facilitated because questions across the nation. For securing - data 

it will then have been made more meaningful. _ regarding the depth: of attitudes, a group of 

‘The author acknowledges that “no reasonable men and women were selected for interviewing, 

person maintains that children should during | which they were given a T.A.T. type 

be free to act impulsiv ely” and— that “children of projective test designed for the study, were 

q “must learn to do even what they find difficult. 7 engaged in directed but still somewhat free 

he clearly points out that “it is the way discussions, were studied biographically_ 

authority is exercised which is a key the for their peychologca development from in- 

child’ s growth” and that arbitrary use of author-— 


juce negative results. instruments: 
This is “must” reading for both teachers 7 Brvv-sersy! in the body of the report and in the | 


children and teachers of teachers. —T. P. “YEAT- “appendices. 


MAN, SR. The report opens with an ‘introduction to 
Japan, proceeds to a statement of the place of 


youth in the social system, followed by a 
statement of reform movements and the new 
youth movement Japan. Following this 


general material, the main interest of the study 


sur les attitudes de la p Pact japaonaise 
-—UNES guerre. By JEAN STOETZEL. . Paris: 
UNESCO, 1953. 340 pp. 2.50. 


taken up: “Contacts avec le monde.” “La 
_ At the end of 1951 UNESCO sent to Japan jeunesse devant les institutions publiques,” 


= a ao Stoetzel, of the University of “Les relations privée,” and “La personalité des 


and language, Dr. Frits Vos, of the University Se Five appendices . and an excellent bibliography 
- of Leyden, with the instructions: Study the complete the report. It is quite obvious that 
attitudes of contemporary Japanese ane mS for a variety of scholars this is an excellent , 
Teport, in spite the difficulties | 
sheead? How have experienced in silence in attempting to 
o they act with respect to their own national fulfil the assignment of —Forest 
itutions? And what are the most significant ‘LAVIOLETTE. pa 


Donato K. The Anatomy of Personality. ‘Family Planning among the Victorian Middle 
York: | Doubleday Company, Inc., Classes. London: Routledge and Paul 
1954. vii, 44 pp. Eighty-five cents, Limited (New York: Grove Press, distributor), 
-ARGYRIS, Curis. Organization of a Bank: A Study (1954. v, 240 pp. $4.50. bea 
of the Nature of Organization and the Fusion Barcray, C. N. The New Warfare. ‘New York: | 
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BeckMARDT, “ISRAEL Brown). The 

Violators. New York: ‘Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1954. 253 pp. $3.75. Appleton- Century- he Usted St 
N. Mc Pure. Voting: A Study of Curtt, Mente, Breer. Prelude to : 

Opinion Formation in Campaign. Point Four: American Technical Missions Over- 
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